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>ROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  Book VI. 


difcovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
received  the  firft  obfcirre  hints  concernins?  the  f.^***™*!  ^^' 

*-^  oifcovering 

opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  p««« 
communication,  the  wifhes  and  fchemes  of 
every  enterprifing  pferfbn  in  the  colonies  of 
Darien  and  Panarna  were  turned  towards  the 
wealth  of  t;hofe  unknown  regions.  In  an  age 
when  the  fpirit  of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and 
vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and 
the  moft  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  purfuit  ' 
of  difcoveries  merely  poflible,  the  fainteft  ray 
of  hope  was  followed  with  eager  expedlation, 
and  the  flighteft  information  was  fufficient  to 
Vol.  III.  B  infpir^ 


:?078f^0 
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Book VI.    infpire  fuch  perfeft  confidence,  as  conducted 
,^,j.       nnen  to  the  mod  arduous  undertakings  ^ 

^"fo^r^flmc       AccordinOly,  fevcfal  armaments  were  fit- 
timc.  ted  out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofleflion 

of  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but 
under  the  conduft  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and 
refources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt  ^.     As 
the  excurfions  of  thofe   adventurers  did   not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to 
which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of 
Tierra  Firme,  a  mountainous  region  covered 
with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,    and  extremely- 
unhealthy,  they  returned  with  difmal  accounts 
concerning  the  diftrcffcs   to  which   they  had 
been  expofed,  and  the  unpromifing  alpeft  of 
the  places  which  they  had  vifited.     Damped 
by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage  for  difcovery  in  that 
direftion  abated;    and  it  became  the  general 
opinion,    that  Balboa  had  founded  vifionary 
hopesj  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill 
underftood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

Undertaken  BuT  thcrc  wcfc  three  pcrfons  fettled  in  Pa- 
Aimlgro^'  nama,  on  whom  the  circumftances  which  de- 
andLucjue-    ^^^.^.^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  f^  Ij^^l^  imprcffion,  that. 


»  See  NOTE   t 

^  Calancha  Coronica,  p.  io6. 
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at  the  very  moment  when  all  Confidered  Bal-  BookVT. 
boa's  expeftations  of  difcovering  a  rich  coun-  ,3.4. 
try,  by  fleering  towards  the  eaftj  as  chimerical, 
they  refolved  to  attenlpt  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary 
men  were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Alma- 
gro,  and  Hernando  Luquc.  Pizarro  was  the 
natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable 
family  by  a  very  low  woman,  and,  according 
to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the  off- 
fpring  of  unlawful  love,  had  been  fo  totally 
neglefted  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of  his 
birth,  that  he  feems  to  have  deftined  him 
never  to  rife  beyond  the  condition  of  his  mo- 
ther. In  confequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea, 
he  fet  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to 
keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring  mind  of  young 
Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlifted  as  a 
foldier,  and  after  ferving  fome  years  in  Italy, 
embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening 
fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  aftive  talents,  al- 
lured every  adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not 
equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pi- 
zarro early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With  a 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  con- 
ftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  fore- 
inoft  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greateft 
B  2  hardfhips. 
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Book VI.  hardftiips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
1524.  Though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even 
read,  he  was  loon  conGdered  as  a  man  formed 
to  command.  Every  operation  committed  to 
his  conduct  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy 
biit  rare  conjundion,  he  united  perfeverance 
with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  executing, 
as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  en- 
gaging early  in  aftive  life,  without  any  re- 
source but  his  own  talents  and  induftry,  and 
by  depending  on  himfelf  alone  in  his  ftfuggles 
to  emerge  from  obfcurity,  he  acquired  fuch  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  men, 
that  he  was  fitted  to  afTume  a  fuperior  part  in 
conducing  the  former,  and  i^  governing  the 
latter  \ 


Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in 
the  camp,  hie  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefa- 
tigable aftivity,  or  infurmountable  conftancjr 
in  enduring  the  hardftiips  infeparable  from  mi- 
litary fervice  in  the  New  World.     But  in  Al- 

«  Herrera,  dec.  i  &  2,  papm.  dec.  4.  lib.  vi.  c.  107. 
Goxnara  Hill.  c.  144.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

magro 
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magro  thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  ^oo^  VI. 
the  opennefs,  generofity,  and  candour  natural  j^j^. 
to  men  whofe  profelTion  is  arms  -,  in  Pizarro, 
they  were  united  with  the  addrefs,  the  craft, 
and  the  diflimulation  of  a  politician,  v.ith  the 
art  of  concealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with 
fagacity  to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men, 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaftic, 
who  afted  both  as  prieft  and  fchoolmafter  at 
Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  contem- 
porary writer^  have  not  defcribed,  had  amafled 
riches  that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifmg 
to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  deftined  to  overturn  one  T*'.'"*J?^ 

their  ano*> , 

of  the  moft  extenfive  empires  on  the  face  of  ciation, 
the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpofe 
was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of 
Panama.  Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole 
fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  leaft 
wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo 
large  a  fum  as  his  aflbgiates  into  the  common 
flock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of 
greateft  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command 
in  perfon  the  armament  which  was  to  go  firft 
upon  difcovery.  Almagro  offered  to  condudt 
thp  fupplies  of  provifions  and  reinforcements 

5  3  of 
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Boor  VI.  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  ftand  in 
iit4.  need.  Luquc  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to 
negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  fuptrintend 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  in- 
tereft.  As  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly 
accompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  ftrange  union  both  ac- 
quired  an  incrcafe  of  force,  this  confederacy, 
formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  moft  folemn  adl  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated 
hoft  into  three,  and  refcrving  one  part  to  him- 
felf,  gave  the  other  two  to  his  aflbciates,  of 
which  they  partook  5  and  thus,  in  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodfhed  were  the  objefts  **• 

Their  firft  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 
fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three 
aflbciates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro 
N»v.  14*  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle  veflel,  of 
fmall  burden,  ^nd  a  hundred  and  twelve  men. 
But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were  the  Spaniards 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  ia 
America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chole 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.     Zarate^  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

for 
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for  his  departure  was  the  mod  improper  in  BookVT. 
the  whole  year;  the  periodical  winds,  which  ,^j^. 
were  then  fet  in,  being  direftly  adverfe  to  the 
courfe  which  he  purpofed  to  fteer  *.  After 
beating  about  for  feventy  days,  with  much 
danger  and  inceflaht  fatigue,  Pizarro's  progrefs  '5*s» 
towards  the  fouth-caft  was  not  greater  than 
what  a  fkilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as 
many  hours.  He  touched  at  feveral  places  on 
the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every- 
where the  fame  uninviting  country  which  for- 
mer adventurers  had  defcribed;  the  low  grounds 
converted  into  fwamps  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers;  the  higher,- covered  with  impervious 
woods;  few  inhabitants,  and  thofe  fierce  and 
hoftile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters 
with  the  natives,  and,  above  all,  the  diftem- 
pers  of  a  moift,  fultry  climate,  combined  in 
wafting  his  flender  band  of  followers.  The  tiTutL 
undaunted  refolution  of  their  leader  continued,  ^"cccfs. 
however,  for  fom^  time,  to  fuftain  their  fpi- 
rits,  although  no  fign  had  yet  appeared  of  dif- 
covering  thofe  goldenr  regions  to  which  he  had 
promifed  xo  conduft  them.  At  length,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpitable  coaft,  an4 
retire   to   Chuchama,    oppofite    to   the   pearl 

p  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Xcrez,  p,  179. 

B  4  iflands;j 
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Book  VI.  iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
j^\^^,      provifions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port 
with  fcventy  men,  flood  dircdly  towards  that 
part  of  thexontinent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  his  aflbciate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he 
landed  his  foldiers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their 
companions,  underwent  the  fame  diftrefles, 
and  were  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers,  which 
had  driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repulfed 
at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fharp  confli£t,  in 
which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were  com- 
pelled to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro*s  retreat,  where  they  found 
fome  confolation  in  recounting  to  each  other 
their  adventures,  and  comparing  their  fufFer- 
June  24,  ings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
where  both  the  country  and  inhabitants  ap- 
peared with  a  more  promifing  alpcdt,  that 
dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine fuch  fanguine  projedors  not  to  abandon 
their  fcheme,  notwithftanding  all  that  they  had 
fuffered  in  profecuting  it  ^ 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  n,  12.     See  NOTE 
IL 

Almagro 
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Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  BookVL 
recruiting  their  fliattered  troops.     But  what  he  ^,^26.^ 
and  Pizarro  had  fufFercd,  gave  his  country-  J^^l  ^^ 
men  fuch  an  unfavourable  ide^  of  the  fervice,  undertake 
that  it  was  yiih  difficulty  he  could  levy  four- 
fcore  men  ^.     Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was, 
they   did  not   hefitate   about   refuming   their 
operations.     After  a  long  feries  of  difafters  and 
difappointments,  not  inferior  tp  thofe  which 
they  had  already  experienced,  part  of  the  ar- 
mament reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on 
the  coaft  of  QuitOy  and  landing  at  Tacamez, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they 
beheld  a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile 
than  any  they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  the  natives  rlad  in  garments  of 
woollen   or  cotton  fluff,    and.  adorned  with 
feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

But,  notwithflanding  thofe  favourable  ap- 
pearances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both 
by  the  vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the 
report  from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  ima- 
gination of  thofe  who  lifiened  to  them,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  durfl  not  venture  to  invade  a 
country  fo  populous  with  a  handful  of  men 

s  Zarate,  lib.  £•  c.  i. 

enfeebled 
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BookVI.  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  difeafes.  Thef  re- 
15I6.  ^i^^d  ^^  ^h^  fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  when:  Pi- 
zarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troop,  and  his 
aflbciate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  fuch  a  reinforcement,  as  might  enable 
them  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  opulent  territories 
whofe  exiftence  feemed  to  be  no  longer  doubt- 
ful \ 

p  zarro  re-  BuT  fome  of  the  adventurcrs,  lefs  enterpri- 
governor©/  fmg,  or  Icfs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having 
Panamii.  fecrctly  conveycd  lamentable  accounts  of  their 
fufferings  and  lofles  to  their  friends  at  Panama, 
Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded 
Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  fettlement. 
After  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold  oeco- 
nomical  prudence  which  appears  the  firft  of 
all  virtues  to  perfons  whofe  limited  faculties  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  de- 
figns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  fuch  certain  wafte  of  men,  to  be  fo  detri-. 
mental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he 
not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  of  new  levies, 
but  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  iflapd  of  Qallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque,  though  deeply  afFcfced 

fe  Xeriess,  181.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c,  13. 

with 
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with  thofe  meafures,  which  they  could  not  pre-  Book  VI. 
vent  and  durft  not  oppofc,  found  means  of  *  ,"^6."^ 
communicating  their  fentiments  privately  to 
Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifh  an 
enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hope?,  and  the  only  means  of  re-eflablifhing 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both 
on  the  decline.*  Pizarro's  mind,  bent  with 
inflexible  obllinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfifl:  in  the  fcheme.  He  Perfiftsin 
peremptorily  refufed  to  obey  the  governor  of  *"'  ^^'^'^ 
Panama's  orders,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs 
and  eloquence  in  perfuading  his  men  not  to 
abandon  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities 
to  which  they  had  been  expofcd  were  ftill  fo 
recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts  of 
reviliting  their  families  and  friends  after  a  long 
abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy  into  their  minds, 
that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  fand 
with  his  fword,  permitting  fuch  as  wilhed  to 
return  home  to  pafs  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all 
the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  refolution 
to  remain  with  their  commander  \ 

This  fmall,    but  determined  band,   whofe 
pames  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  record  with  de- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.   lib.  x.  c.  «,  3.      Zarate,   lib.  i, 
c.  2.     Xerez,  181.     Gomar^  Hiil.  c.  109. 

fervcd 
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Book  VI.  fervcd  praife,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  pcrft* 
JS26  vering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for 
the  moil  valuable  of  all  its  American  pdflef- 
fions,  fixed  ,their  refidence  in  the  iflaftd  of  Gdr- 
gona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from 
the  coaft  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited^  they 
confidered  as  a  more  fecure  retreat,  >vhere>  un- 
molefted,  they  might  wait  Tor  fupplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trulted  that  the  aftivity 
of  their  aflbciates  would  be  able  to  procure. 
Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or 
cold  folicitors,  and  their  inceffant  importunity 
was  feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colo- 
ny, which  exclairhed  loudly  againft  the  infartjy 
of  expofing  brave  men,  engaged  in  the  public 
fervice,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what 
flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perifti  like  the  moft  odious  criminak  in  a  delfert 
ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  entreaties  and  ex- 
poftulations,  the  governor  at  laft  confented  to 
fend  a  fmall  veflel  to  their  relief.  But  that  he 
might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  land- 
man to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

HardfTiips         By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions 
had  remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infa- 
mous for  the  mofl:  unhealthy  climate  In  that 
3  region 
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region  of  America  ^  During  all  this  period,  BookVL 
their  eyeswere  turned  towards  Pananaa,  in  hopes  ,546. 
of  fuccour  from  their  countrymen;  but  worn 
out  at  length  with  fruitlefs  expeftations,  and 
difpirited  with  fufFering  hardfhips  of  which 
they  faw  no  end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a 
rcfolution  of  committing  themfelves  to  the 
ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that 
deteftable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
veflel  from  Panama,  they  were  tranfportcd 
with  fuch  joy,  that  all  their  fufFeringswerefor- 
gotten.  Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  ra- 
pid tranfition,  not  unnatural  among  men  ac- 
cuftomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  fudden 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  fuc^ 
ceeding  to  extreme  dejeftion,  Pizarro  eafilf 
induced,  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the 
crew  of  the  veflel  from  Panama,  to  refume  his 
former  fchcme  with  frefli  ardour.  Infl:ead  of 
returning  to  Panama,  they  fl:ood  towards  the 
fouth-eafl:,  and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in 
any  of  their  pafl:  eflforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  difco- 
vered  the  coafl:  of  Peru.  After  touching  at  Difcovers 
feveral  villages  on  the  coafl:  no  wife  inviting,  **""' 
they  landed  'at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  fome  note, 
about  three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  difl:in-  - 

1  See  NOTE  III. 

guiflied 
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Book  VI.  guifhed  for  its  (lately  temple,  and  a  palace  of 
^j  ]^^  '  the  Incas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country  \  There 
the  Spaniards  feafted  their  eyes  with  the  firft 
view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appear- 
ance of  regular  induftry;  the  natives  decently  . 
clothed,  and  pofleffed  of  ingenuity  fo  far  fur- 
paffing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  . 
as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame  domeftic  animals. 
But  what  chiefly  attrafted  their  notice,  was 
fuch  a  (how  of  gold  and  filver,  not  only  in  the 
ornaments  of  their  perfons  and  temples,  but  in 
feveral  veflels  and  utenfils  for  common  ufe, 
formed  of  the  fame  precious  metals,  as  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  thefe  abounded  with  pro-* 
fufion  in  the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  com- 
panions feemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the 
completion  of  their  moft  fanguine  hopes,  and 
fancied  that  all  their  wifhes  and  dreams  of  rich 
domains,  and  inexhauftiblc  treafures,  would 
foon  be  realized.  . 


Returns  to        BuT  with  the  flcndcr  force  then  under  his 

pan»ma.      command,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich 

country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 

pofleffion.     He  ranged,    however,    for  fome 

'^  Calancha,  p.  103, 

time 
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time  along  the  coaft,  maintaining  every  where  Book  VI. 
a  peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs  i5t7.^ 
aftonilhed  at  their  new  vifitants,  than  the  Spa- 
niards were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of 
opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  difco- 
very,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Iheep,  fome 
veffcls  of  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  Ipeci- 
mens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 
tWQ  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftruft 
in.tfbe  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 
as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me-  • 
ditated.  With  thefe  he  arrived  at.  Panama, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  thence  ".  No  adventurer 
of  the  age  fuffered  hardlhips  or  encountered 
dangers  which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed  during  this  long  period.  The  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  ex- 
ceed whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the 

J^.  Herrera,    dec.   3.   lib.  x.  c.  3—6.   dec.  4.  lib.  11. 
c.  7,  8.     Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10 — 14.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

Senzo  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

# 

New 
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Book  VI.  Ncw  World;,  where  fo  many  romantlcf  difplays 
^        of  thofe  virtues  occur. 


New 


15*8.  Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro' 


fchcmcs       gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country 
li»tcV^'"   which  he  had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter  com- 
plaints on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recal  of 
his-forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  hh  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fcttlement  there,,  could^ 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwervc  from* 
his  former  purpofc.     He  ftill  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  to  authotifir 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  bd  fc 
alluring  that  it    might  ruin*  the  province  in- 
which  he  prefided,    by  an   effort  beyond  its  ■ 
ftrength.     His  coldnefs,  however,  did  not  in* 
any  degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  aflcH 
»       ciates ;  but  they  perceived  that  they  could  not' 
carry  their  fcheme  into  execution  without  the 
countenance  of  fuperior  authority,  and  miift-^ 
lblix:it  their  fovereign  to  grant  that  permiffibn ' 
which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  delegate^  * 
With  this  view,  after  adjufting  among  them- 
felves  that  Pizarro  fliould  claim  the  ftation  of 
governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bilhop  in  the 
country  which  they  purpofed  to  conquer,  they 

fent 
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fent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  j^QQ/^^^ 
their  fortunes  were  now  fo  much  exhaufted  by      1518. 
the  repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that 
they  found  fome  difficulty  in   borrowing  the 
fmall  fum  requifite  towards  equipping  him  for 
the  voyage  "• 

Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  pizarrofent 
and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  ap-  ncg<^te!* 
peared'  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembar- 
rafled  dignity  of  a  man  confcious  of  what  his 
fervices  merited ;  and  he  conduced  his  nego- 
ciations  with  an  infinuating  dexterity  of  ad- 
drefs,  whjch  could  not  have  been  expefted 
either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of 
life.  His  feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fuf- 
ferings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  difcovercd,  confirmed  by  the 
fpecimens  of  its  productions  which  he  exhi- 
bited, made  fuch  an  impreflion  both  on  Charles 
and  his  minifters,  that  they  not  only  approved 
of  the  intended  expedition,  but  feemed  to  be 
interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader.  Prefum- 
ing  on  thofe  difpofitions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro 
paid  little  attention  to  the  intereft  of  his  affo- 
ciates.    As  the  pretenfions  of  Luque  did  not  KegieflshU 

iflbciatefy 
n  Hcrrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  lii.  c.  i.    Vega,  2,  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

Vol.  III.  C  interfere 
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Book  VI.  interfere  with  his  own,    he  obtained  for  him 

'    152^.      ^^^  ecclefiaftical  dignity  to  which  he  afpircd. 

For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  command 

of  the  fortrefs  which  fhould  be  crefted  at  Tum- 

bez.      To   himfelf  he   fectlred    whatever   his 

July  16.     boundlels  ambition  could  defirc.     He  was  ap- 

and  procures  ^  ^  * 

thcfuprcme  pointed  governor,  captain-general,  and  adc* 
himfelf.  lantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  difco- 
vered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupremc 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military  j  and  a  full 
right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
ufually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  His  jurifdiclion  was  declared  to  ex- 
tend two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the 
fouth  of  the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  independent 
of  the  governor  of  Panama  5  and  he  had  power 
to  nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  fervc 
under  him.  In  return  for  thbfe  conceffions, 
which  coft  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raifc 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the 
fhips^  arms^  and  warlike  ftores  requifite  towards 
fubjecling,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  country 
of  which  the  government  was  allotted  him. 

sicnderforce       INCONSIDERABLE  as  the  body  of  men  was, 

ur^rl.^^^^    which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,    his 

4  funds 
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funds  and  credit  were  fo  Jow  that  he  could  Book  VI, 
hardly  complete  half ^ the  number;  and  after      j^g^^ 
obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  fteal  privately  out  of  the  port  of 
Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whe- 
ther he  had  fulfilled  the  ftipulations  in  his  con- 
trad  ^.     Before  his  departure,    however,    he 
received  fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes, 
who  having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  tim^, 
was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  ena- 
bling an  ancient  companion,  with  whofe  talents 
and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  - 
a  career  of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  him- 
felf  had  finifhed  \ 

He  landed  at  Nombre  dc  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand^  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  of  whom  the  firft  was  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of 
illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Alcan- 
tara, his  mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
courage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguilhed 
part  in  his  fubfequent  tranfadions.  / 

^  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii,  c.  9. 

P  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  ' 

C  2  On 
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Book  VI.  On  his  arrival  ^t  Panama,  Pizarra  found 
"^"530.  Almagro  fo  much  exafpcrated  at  the  manner 
^iti^nTkh  ^^  which  he  had  conduced  his  negociation^ 
Almagro.  that  hc  not  only  refufed  to  aft  any  longer  in 
concert  with  a  man,  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim^  but  laboured  to 
form  a  new  affociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  difcove- 
ries#  Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and 
addrefs  than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all 
his  fchemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By  ofFer- 
ing  voluntarily  to  relinquifti  the  office  of  adc- 
lantado,  and  promifing.  to  concur  in  foliciting 
that  title,  with  an  independent  governmcnty 
for  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage 
of  an  open-hearted  foldier,  which  had  been 
violent,  but  was  not  implacable.  Luque, 
highly  fatisfied  with  having  been  fuccefsful  in 
all  his  own  pretenfions,  cordially  feconded  Pi- 
zarro's  endeavours.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fefted  f  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its 
original  terms,  that  the  enterprife  ftiould  be 
carried  on  at  the  common  expence  of  the  ailb- 
ciates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  fhould 
be  equally  divided  among  them  '^. 

9  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  j. 
Vega,  2,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Even 
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Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmoft  Book  VI, 
efforts  of  their  intereft,  three  fmall  veflels,  with  ^.J^^^ 
a  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  2[^{^*'"*" 
whom  were  horfeoien,  compofed  the  armament 
which  they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  afto- 
nifhing  prggrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
Jiad  infpired  them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own 
fuperiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail  »53i- 
with  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a  great 
empire.  Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  for- 
merly, to  follow  him  with  what  reinforcement 
of  men  he  fliould  be  able  to  mufter.  As  the 
feafon  for  embarking  was  properly  chofen,  and 
the  courfe  of  navigation  between  Panama  and 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed 
the  voyage  in  thirteen  days  j  though,  by  the 
fprce  of  the  winds  and  currents^  he  was  carried 
aboye  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tum- 
bez,  the  place  of  his  deftinatjon,  and  obliged 
to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Lan^iia 
Without  lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  ad- 
•  v4nce  towards  the  fouth,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fliore,  both 
that  he  might  eafily  effeft  a  jnnftion  with  the 
fupplies  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and 
fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keep- 
ing as  near  as  poflible  to  his  fliips.  But  as  the 
pountry  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  is 
C  3  barren. 
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*^oi  VI.  barren,  unhealthful,  apd  thinly   peopled  5    as 
Assi.      the  Spaniards  had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near 
their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  great- 
eft  ;  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  at- 
tacking the  natives  when  he  fhould  have  ftudied 
to  gain  their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  habitations  i    famine,    fatigue^j 
and  difeafes  of  various  kinds,  brought  upon 
him  and  his  followers  calamities  hardly  infe- 
rior to  thofe  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
former  expedition.     What  they  now  experi- 
enced  correfponded  fo  ill   with   the  alluring 
defcription  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro, 
that  many  began  to  reproach  him,  and  every 
foldjer  muft  have  become  cold  to  the  fervice, 
if,    even    in    this   unfertile   region   of    Peruj^ 
they  had  not  met  with  fome  appearances  of 
wealth    and    cultivation,    which    feemed     to 
Apiii  14.    juftify  the  report  of  their  leader.     At  length 
they  reached  the  province  of  Coaqu^  5  andji 
having  furprifed  the  principal  fettlement  of  the 
natives,  they  feized  there  veffels  and  ornaments  * 
of  gold  and  filyer,  to  the  amount,  of  thirty 
thoufand  pefos,  with  other  b^ooty  of  fuch  va- 
lue, as  difpelled  all  their  doubts,  and  infpired 
the  moft  defponding  with  fanguine  hopes  ^ 

»  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  y'iu  c.  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  Xeres,  182* 

PiZARRQ 
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PiZARRO  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with  Book  VI, 
this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  firft-  .^"^,7! 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he  "l.es"l"'ob- 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  (hips  to  Panama  pyxing  a  re. 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro  5  and  ano-  m;nt: 
ther  to  Nicaragua  with  a  confideraWc  fum  to 
Ibme  perfons  of  influence  in  that  province, 
in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early 
difplay  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march  along  the 
coaftj  and  difdaining  to  employ  any  means  of 
reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked 
them  with  fuch  violence  in  their  fcattered  ha- 
bitations, as  compelled  them  either  to  retire 
into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fubmit  to  his 
yoke.  This  fudden  appearance  of  invaders, 
whofe  afpcft  and  manners  were  fo  ftrange,  and 
whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiltiblc,  made 
the  fame  dreadful  imprcffion  as  in  other  parts 
of  America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refill- 
ance  until  he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in 
the  bay  of  Guayquil.  As  that  was  better 
peopled  than  the  country  through  which  he  had 
pafled,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  lefs  civi- 
lized than  thofe  of  the  continent,  they  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  obftinate  valour,  that 
Pizarro  fpent  fix  months  in  reducing  them  to 
fubjeftion.  Erom  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tum- 
C  4  bez, 
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Book  VI.  bc2,  wherc  the  diftempcrs  which  raged  among 
"^fs's*-"^  ^^^  ^^^  compelled  him  to  remain  fop  three 
months  *. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread  the 
Receives       fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.     Two  dif- 
continucsto  fercttt  dctachments  arrived   from  Nicaragua, 
^*°^*       which,  though  neither  exceeded  thirty  men, 
he  confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  his  feeble  band,  efpecially  as  the 
one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Be- 
nalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  of- 
ficers not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to 
Maj  i6.     any  who  had  fcrved  in  America.     From  Tum- 
bez'he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in  an 
advantageous  flation  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he 
cflablilhed  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru  i  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael, 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
centr?  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually 
received  more  full  information  concerning  its 
extent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituatipn  of  its 
affairs  at  th^t  jun(9:ure..    Without  fome  know- 

"  P.  Sancho  ap.  Ra^iuf.  iii.  p.  371,  f.  Herrera,  dec.  ^. 
lib.  vii.  c.  18.  lib.  ix.  c.  |.  Zara^e^  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 
Xcresy  p\  182/ &*c, 

ledge 
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ledge  of  thefe,  he  could  not  have  conduced  Book  VI. 
his  operations  with  propriety ;  and  without  a  '"^TssaT*' 
fuitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  impoffible  to 
account,  for  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards 
had  already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  caufes  of 
their  fubfequent  fuccefs. 

At   the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  sutcofthe 

*        ,  Peruviaa 

Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended  empire 
in. length,  from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen, 
hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
breaddi,  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  con- 
fiderable;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vaft 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  ftretching  from  its  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of 
the  New  World,  was  originally  poflTeffed  by 
fiiiali  independent  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude 
policy.  All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,, 
that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,  prcferved  among  their  defcendants, 
deferyc  credit,  they  muft  be  clafTed  among  the 
moft  unimproved  favages  of  America.  Stran- 
gers to  every  fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular 
induftry,  without  any  fixed  refidence,  and  un- 
acquainted with  thofe  fentiments  and  obliga- 
tions which  form  the  firft  bonds  of  focial  union, 
they  are  faid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in 
6  ^  the 
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Book  VI.  the  forefts,  with  which  the  country  was  then 
covered,  more  like  wild  beads  than  like  men. 
After  they  had  ftruggled  for  feveral  ages  with 
the  hardfhips  dnd  calamities  which  are  inevi- 
table in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no  cir- 
cumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement. 
Ire  arc  told  that  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  ma- 
jeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themfelves  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  fent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  be- 
held with  pity  the  miferies  of  the  human  race, 
to  inftrud  and  to  reclaim  them.'  At  their  per- 
fuafion,  enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity 
in  whofe  name  they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak> 
feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united  together, 
and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  in- 
jundtions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they 
fctded,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  OcoIIo,  for  fuch  ' 
,  were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages,  having  thus  coUefted  fome  wandering 
tribes,  formed  that  focial  union,  which,    by    - 
ITiultiplying  the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts 
of  the  human  fpecies,    excites  induflry,   and 

leads. 
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leads  to  improvement.  Maneo  Capac  inftriVfted  Book  VL 
the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts*  *~  1^1%. 
Mama  OcoUo  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
to  weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  fex,  fub- 
fiftence  became  lefs  precarious ;  by  that  of  the 
other,  life  was  rendered  more  comfortable. 
After  fecuring  the  objcdls  of  firft  neceflity  in 
an  infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  raiment, 
and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  of  whom 
he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  po- 
licy as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By 
his  inftitutiohs,  which  Ihall  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations 
in  private  life  Were  eftablifhed,  and  the  duties 
refulting  from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, as  gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people 
to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  funftions  of  perfons  in  authority  were 
fo  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubordination  of* 
thofe  under  their  jurifdiftion  maintained  with 
fuch  a  fteady  hand,  that  the  fociety  in  which 
he  prefided,  foon  aflumed  the  afpeft  of  a  re- 
gular and  well-governed  ftate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition^^ 
Vas  founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords 
q[  l^eru.     At  firft,  its  extent  was  fmall.     The 

territory 
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Book  VI,  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  abovd 
"^Vsz*.  ^ight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within  its  nar- 
row precinfts  he  exercifed  abfolute  and  un- 
controlled authority.  His  fucceflbrsj  as  their 
dominions  expanded,  arrogated  a  fimilar  jurif- 
diftion  over  their  fubjefts:  the  defpotifm  of 
Afia  was  not  more  complete.  The  Incas  were 
not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  revered  as 
divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facrcd, 
and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the 
people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus 
fcparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was  dilC- 
tinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  orna-f 
ments,  which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  af- 
fume.  The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with 
cnfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  him  alone ;  and 
received  from  his  fubjefts  marks  of  ^obfequious 
homage  and  refped,  which  approached  almoft 
'  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchs  fecms  to  have  been 
uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  th? 
good  of  their  fubjeds.  It  was  not  the  rage  of 
conqueft,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of 
their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to 
extend  their  dominions,  but  the  defire.of  dif- 

fufing 
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fufing  the  bleffings  of  civilization,    and  the  BooicVL 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffeffcd,  '  7$^!^ 
aaiong  the  barbarous  people  whonti  they  re- 
duced.     During  a  fucceflion  of  twelve  mo- 
narchsj  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from 
this  beneficexit  charafter*. 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  mo- 
narch from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated 
on  the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince 
diftinguilhed  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues 
peculiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  mar- 
tial talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  king- 
dom of  Quito  was  fubjedted,  a  conqueft  of 
fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft  doubled 
the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was 
fond  of  refiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province,  which  he  had  added  to  his  domi- 
nions; and,  notwithftanding  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy  againft  pol- 
luting the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquilhed 
monarch  of  Quito.     She  bore  him  a  fon  named 

•  CiecadeLeon,  Chron.  c.44.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x, 
c.  4.  dec.  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

Atahualpa, 
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Book  YL  Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which 
'^j^j.;^'  feems  to  have  happened  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  ap- 
pointed his  fucceflbr  in  that  kingdom,  leaving 
the  reft  of  his  dominions  to  Huafcar,  his  eldeft 
fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly 
as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory  of  a  mo- 
narch who  had  reigned  with  more  reputation 
and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  the 
deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the 
fucceffion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a  maxim 
coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  au- 
thority deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft. 
Encouraged  by  thofc  fentiments  of  his  fubjefts, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the 
government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
as  his  lawful  fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the 
firft  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  had  accompanied  his  father  to 
Quito.  Thefe  were  the  flower  of  the  Peru- 
vian warriors,  to  whofe  valour  Huana  Capac 
had  been  indebted  for  all  his  viftories.  Rely- 
ing on  their  fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded  his 
brother's  demand,  and  then  nurched  againft 
him  in  hoftile  array. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  BookVL 
■  dtle  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufaorc,  and  ^"TTlfr*^ 
*  that  of  the  other  aflertcd  by  the  veteran  troops, 
*■  involved   Peru  in  civil  war,   a  calamity,    to 
^   which,  under  a  fucceflion  of  virtuous  princes, 
it  had  hitherto  been  a  ftranger.     In  fuch  a 
conteft  the  iffuc  was  obvious*     The  force  of 
arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws. 
Atahualpa  remained  viftorious,  and  made  a 
cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory.     Confcious  of  the  de* 
fcft  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted 
to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to 
death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  defcended 
from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  feize  cither 
by  force  or  ftratagem.     From  a  political  mo-  X' 

tive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolonged 
for  fome  time,  that,  by  iffuing  orders  in  his 
name,  the  ufurper  might  more  eafily  eftablifti 
his  own  authority ". 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St*  Favourable 
Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  grcfs  of  pu 
brothers  in  its  greatcft  fury.     Had  he  made  **"°' 

"  Zarate,   lib.  i.  c.  15.      Vega,   i.  lib.  ix.  c  ix  and 
32— fo.     Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  iii.  c,  17. 

any 
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Book  VL  any  hoftile  attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru 
1532.  ^"  ^^^  yc^  o"^  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-feven,  he  muft  then  have  encountered 
the  force  of  a  powerful  ftate,  united  under  a 
monarch,  poflefled  of  capacity  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  unembarraffed  with  any  care  that, 
could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his  progrefs. 
But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors,  though 
they  received  early  acc^ounts  of  the  arrival  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fb 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war,  which 
they  deemed  more  intercfting,  that  they  paid 
'  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconfiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great 
alarm,  and  to  whofe  career,  it  would  be  eafj*, 
as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more, 
at  leifure. 

HetfMit  By   this   fortunate  coincidence   of  events. 

It,  and  ad-  whcreot  Pizarro  could  have  no  forefighc, .  and 
^nces,  of  which,  from  his  defeftive  mode  of  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  re- 
mained long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unmolefted,  and  ad* 
vanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before, 
one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  Hop  his 
career.  During  their  progrefs,  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired  fome  imperfe.d  knowledge.of  this 

ftruggle 
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ftruggle  between  the  tifTo  contending  fafitjdns;  Book  VL 
The  firft  complete -informatronj  with  refpeft      ,.,j,J 
to   it,    they  received  from  meflengers  whom 
Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro,  m  order  to  folicit  his 
aid  againft  Atahualpa,  whom  he  rcpr^fcnted  as 
a  rebel  and  an  ufurper ".     Pizarro  perceived  ae 
once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and 
fbrefaw  fo  clearly  all  the  advantages  which*, 
might  be  derived  from  this  divided  ftate  of  th6 
kingdom,  which  he  had  invaded,  that,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which  he  cx- 
pefted  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  pulh 
forward,  while  inteftinc  difcord  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with 
their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  parti 
as  circumftances  Ihould  incline  him,  with  on€ 
of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with 
greater  eafe  to  crufh  both.      Enterprifing  a^ 
the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their  ope- 
rations againft  Americans,  and  diftinguiflied  as 
Pizarro  was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring 
courage,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  ha- 
ving proceeded  hitherto  (lowly,  and  with  much 
caution,  he  would  hare  changed  at  oace  his 
fyftem  of  operation,  and  hare  ventured  upon  a 

"  2arate,  lib.£[«  c.  3« 
Vol.  IIL  D  meafure 
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Book  VI.  meafurc  fo  hazardous,  without  fome  new  mo* 
153, ~  tive  orprofpedt  to juftify it* 

sttteofhis  As  .he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  irf 
forces.  order  to  leave  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fuf- 
ficient  to  defend  a  ftation  of  equal  importance 
as  a  place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and 
as  a  port  for  receiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould 
come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with 
a  yery  flender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  fol- 
lowers. They  confiftcd  of  fixty-two  horfc- 
men  *,  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot-foldiers,  of 
whom  twenty  were  armed  with  crofs-bows>  and. 
three  with  mufkets.  He  direfted  his  courfe 
towards  Caxamalca,  Jt  fmall  town  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St*  Michael, 
where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  con-. 
fiderable  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca 
met.  him  with  a  valuable  prefent  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  al- 
liance, and  aflurances  of  a  friendly  reception 
^t  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  thq  ufual 
artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretend- 
ed to  come  as  the  ambaflador  of  a  very  power- 

«  See  NOTE  IV. 
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Ful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  BookVI. 
advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahu-      ,^!, 
alpa  his  aid  againft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed 
Jiis  title  to  the  throne  ^#  •  . 

^  As  the  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  ideas  of  the 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  concwnTng 
to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  f^^^f^'^ 
conjeftures  concerning  it,  without  being  able 
to  decide  whether  they  fhould  confider  their 
new  guefts  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who 
had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive, 
or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  tepofe  and  liberty.  The  con- 
tinual profeflions  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  hap* 
pinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the  out^ 
rages  which  they  committted,  their  rapaciouf^ 
nefs  and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of 
the  latter.  While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions 
fo  far  removed  aU  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception. 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards 
were  allowed  to  march  in  tranqirillity  acrofs 

y  Herrera>  dec.  j.  lib.  L  c.  3.    Xcrez,  p.  189* 
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Book  VI.  the  Tandy  defert  between  St.  Michael  and 
153a.  Motupe,  where  the  mod  feeble  effort  of  an 
enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  diftrcflcs 
which  they  fufFered  in  pafling  through  that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to 
them  ^.  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards 
the  mountains  which  encompaffed  the  low 
country  of  Peru,  and  paffed  through  a  defile 
fo  narrow  and  inacceflible,  that  a  few  men 
might  have  defended  it  againft  a  numerous 
army.  But  here  likewife,  from  the  fame  in- 
confiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spa- 
niards met  with  no  oppofition,  and  took  quiet 
pofleffion  of  a  fort  ereftcd  for  the  fccurity  of 
that  important  Itation.  As  they  now  ap* 
preached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  re- 
newed his  profefTions  of  friendfhip  %  and  as  an 
evidence  of  their  fincerity,  fent  them  prefents 
of  greater  value  than  the  former. 

Arrive  at         On  entering  Caran\alca,  Pizarro  took  poC- 

Caxamalca.    f^gj^^^  ^f  ^  j^^g^  ^^^^^   ^^   OnC  fide  of  vAiVCK 

was  a  houfe  which  the  Spanifh  htftorians  call  'a 
palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple 
o(  the  Sun,  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  (Irong 
jrampart  or  wall  of  earth.    When  he  had  polled 

•  See  NOTE  V. 
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Ms  troops  in  this  advantageous  ftation,  he  dif-  Book  VI. 
patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Fer-  j^^^^ 
dinand,  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was 
^bout  a  league  diftant  fronn  the  town.  He 
inftrudled  them  to  confirm  the  declaration 
tehich  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  in- 
tention of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country. 
They  were  treated  with  all  the  refpeftful  hofpi- 
tality  ufual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  recep- 
tion of  their  mod  cordial  friends,  and  Atahu- 
alpa promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanilh  commander 
next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deport- 
ment of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of 
his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
fubjefts  approached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his 
commands,  aftoniftied  thofe  Spaniards,  who 
had  never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more 
dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous 
tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  ftill  more  power- 
fully attrafted  by  the  vaft  profufion  of  wealth 
which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca's  camp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attend- 
ants, the  veflels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the 
rcpaft  offered  to  them  was  ferved  up,  the  mul- 
titude of  utenfils  of  every  kind  formed  of  thofe 
precious  metals,  opened  prafpcfts  far  cxceed- 
P^  ing 
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BookVI.  ing  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
i^ja,      the  fixteenth  century  could  form. 

fthemlTf         ^^  ^'^^'^^  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their 
Piwrro.       minds  were  yet  w^rm  with  admiration  and  dc- 
fire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they 
gave  fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  country- 
men,   as  confirmed  Pizarro   in   a  refolution 
which  he  had  already  taken.     From  his  own 
obTervation  of  American  manners  during  his 
long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  conle- 
quence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring 
9S  it  was  perfidious.    Notwithftanding  the  cha- 
rafter  he  had  affumed  of  an  ambaffador  from  a 
powerful  monarch,    who  courted  an  alliance 
with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated 
offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own 
friendfhip  and  afliftance,    he  determined'  to. 
^vail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with 
which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  profeflions,  and 
to.  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Inca  during  the  inter- 
view to  which  he  had  invited  him.     He  pre-i 
pared  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the 
fame  deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  littlq 
compunction,  as  if  it  had  refiedted  no  4ifgrace 
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on  himfelf  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  Book VI, 
cavalry  into  three,  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  ,^^ 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  arid 
Benalcazar ;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one 
body,  except  twenty  of  moft  tried  courage, 
whom  he  kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport 
him  in  the  dangerous  fervice  which  he  referved 
for  himfelf;  the  artillery,  confifting  of  two 
field-pieces  *  and  the  crofs-bowmen,  were  placed 
oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was 
to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep 
within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the 
fi^nal  for  adlion  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  Nov.  i6. 
was  all  in  motion. '  But  as  Atahualpa  was  Jo-  ^tiac^ 
licitous  to  appear  with  the  grcateft  fplendour 
and  magnificence  in  his  firft  interview  \Vith  the 
ftrangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  fo 
tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before 
he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  left  the  order 
of  the  proceffion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moV^ed' 
fo  flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient 
and  apprehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their 
intention  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.    In* 

order  to  renlove  this,  Pizarro  dilpatched  ono 

■  >  ■  •  ■ 

,.*.ierez,  p.  194.  -     .,  ...*?.' 

^-       .    ^  D  4  of 
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Book VI.  of  his  officers   with  frefh   aflurances  of    hia 
t     ^  - _^  ■* 

1531,  friendly  difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca  ap- 
proached. Firft  of  all  appeared  four  hundred 
men^  in  an  uniform  drefs>  as  harbingers  to 
clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himfelf,  fitting 
on  a  throne  or  couch^  adorned  with  plumes  of 
various  colours,  and  almoft  covered  with  platca 
of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  prepious  flonesj 
was  carried  on  the  ihoulders  of  his  principal 
attendants.  Behind  him  came  fome  chief  of- 
ficers of  his  court,  carried  in  the  fame  manner* 
Several  bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  accom-? 
panied  this  cavalcade  i  and  the  whole  plain  was 
fovered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

Strtnge  ha.       ^s  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifli  quarters^. 
hthtfV^u    father  Vincent  Valverde;^  chaplain  to  the  cxr 
^"  ^*         pcdition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  haiid|- 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  Jong  dif-. 
courfe  expkined  to  him  the  doftrine  of  the- 
.    creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,   the  incarnation, 
the  fufferings  and  refurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrif^ 
the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  the  tranfmifllon  of  his  apoilolic 
power  by  fucccflion  to  rfie  popes,  the  donation  - 
made  to  the  Tcing  of  Caftile  by  pope  Alexander 
pf  all  the  regions' in  die  New  World.     In  con- 
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fequence  of  all  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  BoqkVL 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  ^  i^yu"^ 
the  fupreme  jurifdidion  of  the  pope,  and  tq , 
fubmit  to  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fo* 
yereign ;  promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly 
with  this  requifition,  that  the  Caftilian  monarch 
WQuld  proted  his  dominions,  and  permit  hiiiif 
to  continue  in  the  ejcercife  of  his  royal  authp- 
rity ;  but  if  he  Ihould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey 
this  fummons,  he  denounced  war  againft  him 
in  his  mailer's  name,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  moft  dreadful  effects  of  his  Vengeance. 

This  flrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  Repiyoftli« 
myfteries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fafts,  of 
which  no  powdr  of  eloquence  could  have  con- 
veyed at  once  a  diftindt  idea  to^  an  American, 
was  fo  lamely  tranflated  by  an  unljk^lful  in^r- 
pretcr,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Spanifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  exprefling 
himfclf  with  propriety  iii  the  language  of  the 
Inca,  that  its  general  tenor  was  altogether  in-  \ 

comprehenfible  to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  in 
it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  liim  with  * 
aftoniihment  and  indignation;  His  reply,  • 
howeyer,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  ob-  ^ 
fervjng,  that  he  was-  lord  of  the  dominions  over  • ' 
whiclj  h«  reigned  by  hereditary  lucceffi^n  ;  •  ami  • 
...,.:  addedj. 


I33a- 
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BookVI.  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  fo- 
reign prieft  fliould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  ter- 
ritories which  did  not  belong  to  him  j    that  if 
fuch  a  prcpofterous  grant  had  been  made,  hcj 
who  was  the  rightful  pofleffor,  refufed  to  con- 
firm it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce 
the  religious  inftitutions  eftablifhed  by  his  an- 
ceftors ;    nor  would  he  forfake  the  fervice  of 
the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and 
his  people  revered,    in  order  to  worfliip  the 
God  of  the  Spaniards,    who  was   fubjeft   to 
death;  that  with  refpeft  to  other  matters  con- 
tained in  his  difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underftand 
their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know  where  the 
priefl:  had    learned    things    fo   extraordinary. 
*^  In  this  book,"   anfwered  Valverde,   reach- 
ing'out  to  him  his  breviary.     The  Inca  opened 
it  eagerly,  and  turning  over"  the  leaves,  lifted 
it  to  his  ear  :    ^^  This,"  fays  he,  '^  is  filent;  it 
tells  me  nothing;"   and  threw  it  with  difdain 
to  the  ground.     The  enraged  monk,  running 
towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  *••  To  arms, 
Chriftians,  to  arms ;    the  word  of  God  i$  in- 
fulted  y  avenge  this  profanation  on  thofe  ioi^ 
pious  dogs  \" 

^  See  N  O  T  E  VI, 

PiZARROj 
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•    PizARRo,  who,  during  this  long  conference.   Book  VL 
jiad  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager      ^7^  ^ 
to  feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  P»"«"ro  at- 
£0  near  a  view,  loimediately  gave.the  fignal  of  Peruviam, 
aflault.     At  onc6'  the  martial  naufic  ftruck  up^ 
the  cannon  and  muflcets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe 
Tallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  infantry 
rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.      The  Peruvians, 
aftonilhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which 
they  did  not  expeft,    and  difmayed  with  the 
deftrudtive  efFedls  of  the  fire-arms,   and  the 
irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with 
univerfal  confternation  on  every  fide,,  without 
attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to 
defend  themfelves.     Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,    advanced  directly  towards  the 
Jnca  5  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around 
him  with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at 
his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
facrificing  their   own .  lives,    that  they  might 
cover  the  facred  pcrfon  of  their  fovereign,  the 
Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat; 
and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  drag-  and  feizei 
ged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  ^  *^«^"«=*^ 
prifoner  to  his  quarters.     The  fate  of  the  mo- 
narch increafed  the  precipitate   flight  of  hi? 
followers.     The  Spaniards  purfued  them  to- 
wards every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and 
'  unrelenting 
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BookVi;  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  (laughter 
wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to 
rcfift.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the 
clofc  of  day.  Above  four  thoufand  Peruvians 
were  killed.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard  fell,  nor 
was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himfelf,  whofe 
hand  was  (lightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  fol- 
diers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on 
^e  Inca  % 

'  The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond 
uny  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed 
concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were 
fo  tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition, 
as  well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that 
they  paffed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  ex- 
ultation natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on 
fuch  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

Dfjeaionof       ^j,  gj-ft  ^-^e  captivc  monarch  could  hardly 

the  Inca.  •  »•    i    ■        r     t-     « 

believe  a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  cxpeded 
to  be  real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of 
his  fate,  and  the  dejeftion  into  which  he  funk 
was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur 
from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of 
loling  all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to 

^  See  NOTE  VU* 
'  derive 
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derive  from  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  BoorVr. 
laboured  to  confole  him   with  profeflions  of     153^ 
kinckicfs  and  refpeft,  that  correfponded  ill  with 
his  aftions.     By  rcfiding  among  the  Spaniards^ 
the  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their  ruling  paf-* 
fion,  which,  indeed,    they  were  no-wife  foli* 
citous  to  conceal,  and  by  applying  to  that, 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.     He  his  offer  of 
offered  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonifbcd  the  Span  * "°  **"' 
niards,  even  after  all  they  now  knew  concern- 
ing the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.     The  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  and  fixtcen  in  breadth  -,  he  ua- 
dcrtook  to  fill  it  with  veffels  of  gold  as  high  as 
he  could  reach.     Pizarro  cloicd  eagerly  with 
this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  <lrawn 
upon  the  wails  of  the  chamber,  co  mark  thp 
ftipulated  height  to  which  the  treafure  .was  to 
rife. 

ATAHUAtPA,  tranfported  with  having  ob- 
tained  fomc  profpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafufes 
inftantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
by  fending  meffcngers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and 
other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amaffed  in 
largeft  qiratitities,  either  for  adorning  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods,  or  the  houfes  of  the  Inca^ 
to  bring  what  was  neceffary  for  completing  his 
■  :  ranfom 


4< 
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Book  VI.  rttnfom  dircftly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Ata* 
hualpa  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  his  enemies, 
yet  fo  much  were  the  Peruvians  accuftomed  to 
refpcd  every  mandate  iflued  by  their  fovereign, 
that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the  greateft 
alacrity*  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering 
his  liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjecbs  of  the 
Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by 
forming  any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief;  and 
though  the  force  of  the  empire  was  ftill  entire, 
no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  affem- 
blcd  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of 
their  monarch  ^.  The  Spaniards  remained  in 
Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolefied.  Small 
detachments  of  their  number  noarched  into  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire,  and  inftead  of 
meeting  with  any  oppofition,  were  every  where 
received  with  marks  of  the  moft  fubmiiiive 
refpea% 


The  Spa- 

nurds  v.fit 

SStenut 

ftofinces. 


nvcs  with  a 


Dttcsber. 


.  Inconsiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and 
defirous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  countr}*, 
he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this 
tinne  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinforcement 


XcrcXy  ^^5* 


«  See  NOTE  \-IIL 
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as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his  fol-  Book  VI. 
lowers  ^  The  arrival  of  this  long-expedted  ^7^^^ 
fuccourwas  not  more  .agreeable  to  the  Spa- 
fdafds,  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  faw 
the  power  of.  his  enemies  increafe;  and  as  he 
knew  neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived 
their  fupplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they 
were  conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefee 
to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in 
upon  his  dominions  might  rife*  While  dif-  1533. 
quieted  with  fuch  apprehenfions,  he  learned  to"dcath/"^ 
that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  vifited  his.  brother  Huafcar  in  the  place 
where  he  kept  him  confined,  and  that  the  cap* 
tive  prince  had  reprefented  to  them  the  juftice" 
of  his  own :  caufe,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
cfpoufe  it,  had.promifed  them  a  quantity  of 
treafurc  vaftly  exceeding  what  Atahualpa  had 
engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  If  the  Spani- 
ards Ihould  liften  to  this  propofal,  Atahualpa 
perceived  his  own  deftruftion  to  be  inevitable ; 
and  fufpefting  that  their  inlatiable  thirft  for 
gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable 
car  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his  bro- 
ther's life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own ;  and 
his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed,  like 

^  Xerez,  204.    Herrcra,  dec,  5.  lib,  iii.  c.  i,  2. 

all 
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Book  VI.  all  his  other  commands,  with  fcrupulous  piinc- 
,^33,      tuality  P. 

The  Sp.nl-        Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caj^- 

ardsmakea  .  ' 

divifionof     amalca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
loaded  with  treafure.     A  great  part  of  the  fti- 
pulated  quantity  was  now  amaffibd,  and  Ata- 
hualpa  affured  the  Spaniards,    that  the  only' 
thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from  being 
brought  in,    was  the  remotenefs  of  the  pro- 
vinces where  it  was  depofited.     But  fuch  vaft 
piles  of  gold,  prefented  continually  to  the  view 
of  needy  foldiers,  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice, 
that  it  was  impoffible  any  longer  to  reftrain 
their  impatience  to  obtain  poiEbfllon  of  tiiis 
rich  booty.      Orders  were  given  for  melting 
down  the  whole,  except  fomc  pieces  of  curious 
fabric,  referved  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor. 
After  fetting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown, 
and  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to 
the  foldiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there 
remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  pefbs  to  Pizarro 

July  25.  and  his  followers.  The  feftival  of  St.  James, 
the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was  the  daf  chofen 
for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum,  and  the  man-* 

K  Zarate,  lib.  li.  c.  6.    Gomara  Hiil.  c.  115.    H?r- 
rcia,  dec.  5*  lib.  iii.  c*  2. 
•*►  ner 
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ncr  of  conducing  it  ftropgly  marics  that  ftrange  Book  VI. 
ftlliance  of  fanaricifm  with  avarice,  which  I  ^  f^  ^ 
have  mote  than  once  had  occafion  to  point  out 
as  a  fkriking  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Though  af- 
fembled  to  divide  the  fpoHs  of  an  innocent 
people j  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and 
crudty,  the  tranfaftion  began  with  a  folertin 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  **>  as  if  they 
cpykl  hav€  expefted  the  guidance  of  Heaven 
ip  diftributing  thofc  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this 
divifion  above  eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that 
time  not  inferior  in  efFeftivc  value  to  as  many 
pounds  Sterling  in  the  prefent  c^rlturyj  fell  to 
the  fliare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum 
to  each  foot  foidicr*  Pizarro  himfdf,  and 
his  ofEters>  received  dividends  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  cheir  rank* 

Theue  is  no  exahnpie  ift  kiftory  of  fiich  a  Theeffca 
fudden  acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fer-  °^^^- 
yiccj  nor  was  ever  a  fiim  fo  great  divided 
among  fo  fhiiali  a  number  of  foldief s.  Many 
•f  them  having  received  a  fecompence  for  their 
fcrvices  far  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes, 
were  fo  itnpatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and 

*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii,  c,  j.     ^ 

Vol.  III.  £  danger* 
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Book VI.  danger,  in  order  ta  fpend  the  remainder  o£ 
«533»  ^^^ir  ^^ys  in  their  native  country,  in  cafe  and 
opulence,  that  they  dennanded  their  difcharge 
with  clamorous  importunity*  Pizarro,  fenfi- 
ble  that  from  fuch  men  he  could  cxpeft  neither 
enterprife  in  adion  nor  fortitude  in  fuffering, 
and  perfuaded  that  .wherever  they  went,  the 
difplay  of  their  riches  would  allure  adventurers, 
lefs  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his  ftandard, 
granted  their  fuit  without  reludtance,  and  per- 
mitted above  fixty  of  them  to  accompany  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  his  fuccefs,  and  the  prefent  de- 
ftined  for  the  emperor  ^ 

The  inca  The  Spaniards  having  divided  anriong  them 
his  liberty  thc  trcafurc  amaffed  for  the  Inca's  ranfom,  he 
"  ^*"'  infifted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of  fet- 
ting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed 
thofe  ideas  and  maxims  .of  his  fellow-foldiers^ 
which  led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as 
an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,, 
nor  intitled  to  the  rights,   of  men.     In  his 

'  Henerty  dec  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.    Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i. 

\i  compaft 
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compaft  with  Atahualpa*  he  had  no  other  ob- 
je<a  than  to  amufc  his  captive  with  fuch  a  pro-  ^ti{p 
fpcft  of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce 
him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards 
colleding  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing now  accomplilhed  this,  he  no  longer  re- 
garded his  plighted  faith  j  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced 
on  his  throne,  he  had  fecretly  refolved  to  be- 
reave him  of  life.  Many  circumftanccs  feem 
to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  this 
a£bion,  the  moft  criminal  and  atrocious  that 
f^ains  the  Spanifh  name,  amidfl  all  the  deeds 
of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca,   in  Hcandth« 
imitation  of  Cortes's  conduft  towards  the  Mex*  mM*a[iy* 
ican  monarch,  he  did  not  poflcfs  talents  for  i"****' 
9arrying  on  the  lame  artful  plan  of  policy. 
Deftitute  of  the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite 
for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he 
never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  derived  from  being  matter  of  his 
perfon  and  authority.     Atahualpa  was,  indeed, 
a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  difcernment 
than  Montezuma,   and  feems  to  have  penc* 
trated  more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and 
£  2  intentions 
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BboKVI.  intentions  of  the  Spantards.  Mutual  fufpicion 
^33.  and  diftruft  accordingly  took  place  between 
them.  The  ftrift  attention  with  which  it  was 
nfcccffary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch  import- 
ance, greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of  military- 
duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared 
inconfiderable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an 
incumbrance,  from  which  he  wiflied  to  be  de- 
livered \ 

^^f 'F? .         Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  de- 

ind  hts  fol- 
lowers de-     mand  of  an  equal  fliare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom  ; 

hit.  and  though  iPizarro  had  bellowed  upon  the 

private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have 

mentioned,   and  endeavoured  to  footh  their 

kader  by  prefcnts  of  great  value,   they  ftill 

continued  diffatisfied.  They  were  apprehenfive, 

that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prifbnerj 

Tizarro's  foldicrs  would  apply  whatever  trea- 

fure  fhould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was 

wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulatcd  for  his  ran- 

Som,   and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them 

from  any  part  of  it.    They  infifted  eagerly  on 

putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adven^ 

turers  in  Peru  miglit  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 

footing  >« 

^  Herrera,  ipc.  j.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
.  >  Zaiate,  lib.  ii.  e.  7#    Ve;ga,  f,  l.  Ub.  i.  c  7.    Her« 
kn,  dM.  $•  Eb.  iiu  c.  4. 
•    -  •  '-  "  •  PiZARRa 
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PizARRo  bimfcif  beg^n  to  be  alarmed  with  BoocVl. 
i^gcQunw  of  fprces  afTernbljng  in  fhc  rqnote  'i^j^.^ 
prgyinces  of  the  empire,  ftpd  fufp^^ed  Atahu-  Jf^th". 
alpa  of  haying  iffuecj  prd^f*  fpr  that  purpofe.  °"^'**  p*- 
Thefe  fears  and  fufpicipii?  were  artfully  in-  wnfcat^ 
creafed  by  Philippjllo,    gne  of  the  Indians 
•whom  Pizarro  ha4  carried  Qff  from  Tun^bez 
in  the  year  one   thoqfai|4  fivp  hundred  and 
twenty-feven,  and  ^yhqrn  he  employed  as  an 
interpreter.    The  fuoftipp  which  he  per£ormc4 
admitting  this  man  tp  farpil}^  jnfercourfe  with 
the  captivfg  monarch,  he  prefiinaed,  notwith- 
ftftn^iflg  t\w  meanneft  of  his  birth,  to  raifp  hia 
aflPeftiQftjs  IQ  a  Coya^  pr  d^fcendent  q(  the  Sun, 
©neof  At^hualpa's  wivepi  a^jd  feejog  no  pror 
fpcflt  pf  gratifying  that  paflipn  dMring  the  life 
of  the  mpn^rich,  he  eocJe^pi|r?4  tp  fijl  the  ear$ 
of  the  Spaniards  wkh  fyich  ^ccpy^ts  pf  the  Inr 
ca's  fecrex  deiigns  and  pfcparations,  ja$*n)igh| 
^iw^kef^  thfjf  je.aipsfy  m^  inc^w  them  tp  cut 
him  9^f  «  . 

Whiile  Almagrp  an4  his  fbllpwejr^  openly 
demapfipd  ^he  HCe  of  the  Inca^  and  Philippilh^ 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations^ 
that  unh^py  prince  inadvertently  cpntribut64 
to  haften  his  own  iate^  Piuring  his  conHner 
iDeo^t  he  h;^  9ttache4  hi^iielf  with  peculi^ 
E  3  affeftjon 
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BookVI.  affeftion  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando 
^"Tsn^  Soto  i  who,  as  they  were  perfons  of  birth  and 
education  fuperior  to  the  rough  adventurers 
with  whom  they  ferved,  were  accuftomed  to 
behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the 
captive  monarch.     Soothed  with  this  refpeft 
froni  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted 
in  their  fociety.     But  in  the  prefence  of  the 
governor  he  was  uneafy,  and  overawed.     This 
dread  foon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt. 
Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired 
moft  was  that  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  he 
long    deliberated  with   himfclf,    whether  he 
ihould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  ta- 
lent.    In  order  to  determine  this,  he  defired 
one  of  the  foldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write 
the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 
This  he  (hewed  fucceffively  to  fevcral  Spani-. 
ards,  afking  its  meaning  -,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment,  they  all,  without  hcfitation,   returned 
the  fame  anfwer.    At  length  Pizarro  entered  i 
and  on  prefenting  it  to  him,  he  blufhed,  and 
with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ignorance.      From  that   moment, 
Atahualpa  coniidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon, 
lefs  inftrufted  than  his  own  foldiers;  and  h^ 
had  not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fenti- 
ments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him, 
6  Tq 
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to  be  the  objcdt  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  not  Book  VI. 
Only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited 
fuch  refentment  in  his  breaft,  as  added  force  to 
all  the  other  confiderations  which  prompted 
him  to  put  the  Inca  to  death  "• 

'  But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  His  trial. 
to  this  violent  aftion,  and  that  he  himfelf 
might  be  exempted  from  Handing  fingly  re- 
fponfible  for  the  commiflion  of  it,  Pizarro 
refolved  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formali- 
ties obferved  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain* 
Pizarro  himfelf,  ^and  Almagroj  with  two  af- 
fiftants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power 
to  acquit  or  to  condemn  5  an  attorney-general 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the 
king's  name ;  counfeltors  were  chofen  to  affift 
the  prifoner  in  his  defence  5  and  clerks  were 
ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court* 
Before  this  ftrangc  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhi- 
bited ftill  more  amazing.  It  cojififted  of  va- 
rious ^ticlesi  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  baf- 
tard,  h*d  difpoflefled  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  throne,  and  ufurped  the  regal  pow^r; 
that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  fo* 
vereign  to  death;  that  he  was  an  idolater, 
and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 

»  I{errera>  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4^    Vega^  p.  11.  life.  i. 

E  4  the 
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PooicVL  the  offering  of  human  facrificcsi  that  he  had 
^'^j^^'^  t  great  number  of  concubines  i  that  fince 
his  inDprifonmcnt  he  had  wafted  and  cmbcz- 
tled  the  royal  treafures,  which  now  belonged 
cf  right  to  the  conquetors  s  that  he  had  incited 
his  fubjefts  to  take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards* 
Qn  thefe  heads  of  accufation>  fome  of  which 
are  fo  ludicrous^  others  fo  abfurdj  that  the 
effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the 
foundation  of  a  ferious  procedure^  is  not  lefa 
furprifing  than  hh  injufiice>  did  the  court  go 
on  to  try  the  fbvereign  of  a  great  empire^  over 
whom  it  had  no  jurifdiftion.  With  refpcd  to 
each  of  the  articles,  witneffes  were  examine ; 
but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in  their 
native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  bcft  fiiited 
his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre- 
determined in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  ap- 
Ht  Is  ccn-  peared  fufEcient.  They  pronounced  AtahuiQpft 
guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  aliv«. 
Friar  Valverde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his 
facred  function  to  confirm  this  fenttnce,  and 
by  his  fignature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.  Afto^ 
ni(hed  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavbured  to 
avert  it  by  tears,  by  promifes,  aild  by  entrea- 
ties, that  he  might  be  fent  to  Spain,  whtrc  « 
.  monarch  would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But 
picy  ntvfer  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pi- 

zarro. 
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9arro<     He  ordered  him  to  be  led  inftantly  to  Book  VI, 
execution  i  and  what  added  to  the  bitterncfs  of  **"J^5s^ 
his  laft  moments,  the  fame  nnonk  who  had  juft 
ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  confole,  and  at- 
tempted to  convert  him.     The  moft  powerful 
argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with 
him  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  faith,  was  a  pro- 
mife  of  mitigation  in  his  punifhment.    The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trem- 
bling vidim  a  defire  of  receiving  baptifm* 
The  ceremony  was  performed  1  dnd  Atahualpa^ 
inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangled  at  the  •"<>««wu 
ftak*% 

ttAPPtty  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifh  na-  scvemis  t% 
tion,  even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  »"'<*«  pj^ 
which  it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  i^  ** 
the  Kcw  World,  there  were  perfons  who  re^ 
rained  fome  tinfture  of  the  Caftilian  gencrofity 
and  honour.     Though,  before  the  trial  of  Ata- 
hualpa,   Ferdinand  Fizarro  had  fet  out  for 
Spain,  and  Soto  was  fent  on  a  feparate  com- 
mand at  a  diflance  from  Caxamalca,  this  odi- 
ous tranfaftion  was  not  carried  on  without  cen- 
fure   and  oppofition.      Several  officers,   and 

"  Zarate,  lib.ii.  c.  7,  Xeres,  p.  ^33.  Vega,  p,  11, 
la.  *  r.  ^6,  57.  <3oinara  Hift.  c.  117.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4*  . 

among 
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Book  VI;  among  thofe  fome  of  the  greateft  reputation 
jss^i  ^^  '^^^  refpc6tablc  families  in  the  fervicc^ 
not  only  rempnftrated,  but  protcftcd  againft 
this  meafurc  of  their  general,  as  difgraceful  to 
their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 
Equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  air 
ufurpation  of  jurifdiftion  over  an  independent 
fifionarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But 
their  endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers,  and 
the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every  thing  to  be 
kwful  which  they  deemed  advanta^ous,  pre* 
vailed.  Hiftory,  however,  recorck  -even  tKc 
unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applatifeV 
aftd  the  Spanifh  writers,  in  relating  events 
where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  conr 
fpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  nqt  failed  tp 
preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  thi$ 
laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  froip'  th? 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  luch  a  crime  «• 

Dtfloiutinn       Ok  thc  death  of  Atahualpa,  J^izarro  iiivefte4 
aenrind     onc  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
hoping  that  a  young  man  without  experience 
might  prove  a  more  pafllve  inftrument  in  his 
handsy  than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  ha4 

«  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  37.    Xtm»  i.  235.    Hciienit 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

t)een 
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b€cn  acGuftomcd  to  independent  connmand.  Book  VI. 
The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ,^j|^ 
acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Hu- 
afcar,  as  Inca  ^.  But  neither  poffeffed  the  au- 
thority which  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Peru. 
The  violent  convulfions  into  which  the  empire 
had  been  thrown,  firfl:  by  the  civil  war  between 
the  two  brotl^ers,  and  then  by  the  invafion  of 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  or- 
der of  the  Peruvian  government,  but  almoft 
diffolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their 
monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ftrangers, 
and  at  laft  fufFering  an  ignominious  death,  the 
people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
ftt  free  from  every  reftraint  of  law  and  decency, 
broke  out  into  the  moft  licentious  exceflcs '. 
So  many  dependents  of  the  Sun,  after  being 
treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity,  had  beeit 
cut  off  by  Atahualpaj  that  xK)t  only  their  in- 
fluence in  the  ftate  diminiflied  with  their  num- 
ber, but  the  accuftomed!  reverence  (on  that 
facred  race  fenfibly  decreafed.  In  confequencc 
of  this  ftate  of  things,  ambitious  mem  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  afpircd  to  independ-. 
ent  authority,  and  ufurpedjurifdiftion  to  which 

0 

f  Vega,  p.  ii^  lib.il.  c.  7. 

%  Iferrfrs,  icQ>$.^  lib,  it,  c.  12.  Ub/iii,  c.  5. 

th?y 
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BoojcVl.  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  com- 
^"^^.^  manded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the 
brother  and  children  of  his  mafter,  put  them 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  difclaiming  anjr  con«« 
ne^lion  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  cfta* 
blilh  a  feparate  kingdom  for  himfelf '• 


riitrroiia-  The  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  behdd  the 
Cmico.  fpirit  of  difcord  diflFufing  itfelf,  and  the  vigour 
of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  confidercd  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms 
of  a  ftate  haftening  towards  its  diflblution. 
Pizarro  no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards 
Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  fuch  conHderable 
reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with 
litde  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.  The  account  of 
the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as 
he  had  forefeen.  No  fooncr  did  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  difchargc  after  the 
partition  of  the  Inca*s  ranfom,  arrive  at  Pa- 
nama, and  difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of 
their  aftoniQied  countrymen,  than  fame  fpreact 
the  account  with  fuch  exaggeration  through  all 
tlic  Spanifh  fcttlcments  on  the  South  Sea,  that 

•  Zaratfi  lib.  ii.  c.  8,    V>ga,  p.  ii.  lib.ii.  c.  3,  4. 

the 
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t\it  governors  of  <5uatrm:da,  I^^itama,  «nd  Ni-  BooxVl* 
Caffegua,  60tild  hanily  tefb-aki  the  j>eopl€iin-  ^,^ 
dcr  ibdt  jurtfdi£tiofi,  frotft  abandoning  riick 
poUHTions^  and  crowding  to  ti^t  ineHhraftibk 
foiHte  of  wealdi  which  feettifed  to  fee  opened  in 
Peru  ••  In  fpite  of  every  check  and  regulation, 
fuch  numbers  reforted  thither,  that  Pizarro  be- 
gan his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  after  leaving  a  conCderable  garrifon  in 
St.  "Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benal- 
cazar.  The  Peruvians  had  aflembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
Several  fkrce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  aAions  in  America ;  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded^  the 
natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible 
flaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco^  and  took  quiet  pdiTeflion  of  that  <a* 
pital.  The  riches  found  there,  ^even  after  aU 
that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealcd> 
cither  from  a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the 
OFnatnents  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  va- 
lue what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ran^ 
ibm.    But  aa  the  Spaniards  wei:e  now  accuf- 

* 
»  GomaraHiil.  c.  125.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
Hexrera^  dec.  5 .  lib.  iii,  c.  5 .      ; 

I  tomedt 
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BookVI,  tomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  cam^ 
1511,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  o{ 
adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the 
fame  furprife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largc- 
nefs  of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  ihare  of  each 
individual  ^ 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpawhom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  in 
His  place,  the  tide  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized  ". 

Quito  con.       While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  em- 

oucrcd  by 

jBcaaicazir.  ployed,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael, 
an  able  and  enterprifing  officer,  was  afhamed  of 
remaining  inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his 
name  diflinguiihed  among  the  difcoverers  and 
conquerors  of  the  New  World .  The  feafonable 
arrival  of  a  freih  body  of  recruits  from  Panania 
and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this 
pallion.  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  proteft  the 
infant  fettlcment  entrufted  to  his  care,  he  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to 
attempt  the  reduftion  of  Quito,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa 
had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.    Not- 

«  Sec  NOTE  IX.         ■  Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 

with- 
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withftanding  the  vaft  diftance  of  that  city  from  *o^«y|f 
St*  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching  through  ^^{^ 
a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods^ 
and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  beft 
troops  in  Peru,  commanded  by  a  Ikilful  leader, 
the  valour,  good  conduft,  and  perfeverance  of 
Benalcazar  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  he 
entered  Quito  with  his  vidlorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The 
natives,  now  acquainted,  to  their  forrow,  with 
the  predominant  paffion  of  their  invaders,  and 
knowing  how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  ofi^ 
all  thofe  treafures,  the  profpeft  of  which  had 
prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  ex- 
pedition, and  had  fupported  them  under  all  the 
dangers  and  hardlhips  wherewith  they  had  to 
ilruggle  in  carrying  it  on  ''. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifli  leader  AWznio^ 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  ^^^ 
fame  of  its  riches  attrafted  a  more  powerful 
enemy.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in  theconqueftof 
Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of 
Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon 
became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tran- 

«  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c,  9^ 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  u,«i2.  lib.  v.  c.  2,  3.  lib.  vi. 
c  3* 

quillity,^ 
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BoocTI.  quilliiy^  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in 
^tsit.  ^^  buttle  of  military  fcnricc.  The  glory  and 
wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
heightened  this  paffion>  and  gave  it  a  deter- 
mined direftion.  -Believing,  or  pretending  to 
believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  C^ito  did  not 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to 
Pizarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it^  The  high 
reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers 
from  every  quarten  He  embarked  with  five 
liundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred 
were  of  fuch  diftinftion  as  to  fcrvc  on  horfc- 
back.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  with- 
out fufficient  knowledge  of  the  countryj  or 
proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to 
march  dire6kly  to  Quito,  by  following  the  courfb 
of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  croffing  the  ridge 
of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this 
route,  one  of  the  mott  impra&icahle  in  all 
America,  his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in 
forcing  their  way  through  forefts  and  marihes 
on  the  low  grounds,  and  fuffered  fo  much 
from  exceHive  cold  when  they  began  to  af« 
cend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reaphe(i 
the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  meft 
and  half  of  their  horfes  died>  and  the  reft 
were  fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out^  as 
to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice  ^*    There  they 

f  See  NOTE  X. 

met 
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fftet  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spd-  ^^^* 
niards,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft  them.  1533. 
Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of  Alva- 
rado*s  armament^  had  detached  Almagro  with 
fome  troops  to  oppofe  this  forniidable  invader 
of  his  jurifdidtion  ;  and  thefe  .were  joined  by 
Benalcazar  and  his  viftorious  party.  Alva* 
rado,  though  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  enemies 
whom  he  did  not  expeftj  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge.  But,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation took  place ;  and  the  fatal  period^ 
when  Spaniards  fufpended  their  conquefts  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  poftponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado 
engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon 
Almagro's  paying  him  a  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  to  defray  the  expencc  of  his  armament. 
Moft  of  his  followers  remained  in  the  country ; 
and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro 
and  his  colony  with  rurn>  contributed  to  aug- 
ment its  ftrength  ^. 

By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  '^'^no"" 

conferred  on 

in  Spain.     The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  p**'"©  »«<* 

*  Zarate,  lib.ii,  c.  10—13.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.ii.  c.  t, 
2.  g.  Sec.  Gomara  Hill.  c.  126,  &c.  Remefal.  Hlft. 
Gaatimal.  lib.  iii^c.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  i,  ?. 
7,  8. 

Vol.  hi.  :)?  filvcr 
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Book  VI.  filvcr  which  he  imported  %  filled  the  kingdom 
15^      with  no  Icfs  aftonifhment  than  they  had  excited 
in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  provinces.    Pizarro 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention 
due  to  the  bearer  of  a  prefcnt  fo  rich  as  to  exceed 
any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  con- 
cerning the  value  of  their  acquifitions  in  Ame- 
rica, even  after  they  had  been  ten  years  matters 
of  Mexico.     In  recompence  of  his  brother's 
fervices,    his   authority   was    confirmed    with 
new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the  additioii 
of  feventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coaftj 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory  granted  Id 
his   former  patent.      Almagro  received  the 
honours  which  he  had  fo  long  defired.     The 
tide  of  Adelantado,  or  governor,  was  confer^- 
red  upon  him,  with  jurifdiftion  over  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country^  ftretching  beyond  the 
fouthern  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  K- 
zarro,     Ferdinand  himfelf  did  not  -  go  unre- 
warded.    He  was  admitted  into  the  military 
order  of  St.  Jago,  a  difcinftion  always  accept-^ 
able  to  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  and  foon  fet  out 
on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many 
perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  fervcd  in* 
that  country  % 

»  See  NOTE  XI. 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.   c.  3.       Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  \i.  c.  13. 

Some 
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Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached   BookVJ. 
.   Peru  before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.     Almagro       1534. 
no  fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal   ^ff^'^^^ 
grant  of  ail  independent  government,    than,   tionsbe- 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  innperial  refidence   zarroand 
of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  at*   ''^^"^sfo. 
tennptcd  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  that  im- 
portant ftation.     Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.     Each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  was  fupported  by  powerful  ad- 
herents, and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fwordi  when  Francis 
Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.     The  reconcili-^ 
ation  between  him  and  Almagro  had   never 
been  cordiah      The  treachery  of  Pizarro   in 
engrofling  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emo^ 
luments,  which  ought  to  have  been  divided 
with  his  aflbciate,  was  always  prefent  in  both 
their  thoughts.     The  former,  confcious  of  his 
own  perfidy,  did  not  expeft  forgivenefs ;  the 
latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was 
impatient  to  be  avenged ;  and  though  avarice 
and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to 
diflemble  their  fcntiments,  but  even  to  aft  in 
concert  while  In  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  foonef  did  they  obtain  poffeflion  of  thefe, 
than  the  fame  paffions  which  had  formed  this 
temporary  union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord.     To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fniall 
F  2  band 
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Book  VI.  band  of  interefted  dependents,  who,  with  t\ 
i.  1534.       malicious  art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightenc 

:  I  their  fufpicions,  and  magnified  every  appea 

I  ance  of  offence.     But  with  all  thofe  feeds  ^ 

enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  affiduoul 
cheriflied,  each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquaint< 

.i|t  Avith  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  th 

they  equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  i 
open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  F 
zarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  wi 
finnnefs  which  he  manifefted  in  his  expofb 
lacions  with  Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averti 
that  evil  for  the  prefent.  A  new  rcconciliatic 
took  place  j  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  th 
Almagro  fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  ChU 
and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  eft 
blifliment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  cxpei 
ations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indcmnificatio 
June  11.  fhould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  Tl 
new  agreement,  though  confirmed  with  t] 
fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft  contra^ 
was  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity  \ 

Regulations       SooN  after  he  concluded  this  important  trar 
aftion,  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countri 
on  the  fea-coaft,   and  as  he  now  enjoyed 
interval  of  tranquillity,    undifturbed  by   ai 

«  Zarate^  lib.  ii.  c.  13.      Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 
nzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    Herrera,  dec*  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  S. 
- :  cnem 


of  pizarro. 
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enemy,  either  Spanifh  or  Indian,  he  applied  Book VI. 
himfelf  with  that  perfevering  ardour,  which  ,^34., 
diftinguiflies  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form 
of  regular  government  into  the  extenfive  pro- 
vinces fubjed  to  his  authority.  Though  ill 
qualified  by  his  education  to  enter  into  any 
difquifition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil 
policy,  and  little  accuftomed  by  his  former 
habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his 
natural  fagacity  fupplied  the  want  both  of 
ftience  and  experience.  He  diftributed  the 
country  into  various  diftrifts  5  he  appointed 
proper  magiftrates  to  prefide  in  each;  and 
eftablilhed  regulations  concerning  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  the  coUeftion  of  the- royal 
revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  fimple, 
but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  pro- 
iperity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent,  he 
adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  ftate  Of  his  co- 
lony, his  afpiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its 
future  grandeur.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  rcundatio* 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  in 
what  place  he  Ihould  fix  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas, 
was  fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  much 
farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofe  value 
F  3  h^ 
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Book  VI.  he  had  formed  an  hiorh  idea.     No  other  fettle- 


o' 


1554* 


ment  of  the  Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  fix  their  refidence  in  it.  But,  in 
marching  through  the  country,  Pizarro  had 
been  ftruck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  Rimac^  one  of  the  mod  extenfive  and 
bed  cultivated  in  Peru.  There,  on  the  banks 
of  a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  miles  from  Callao,  the  moft  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  Pacific  Qcean,  he 
founded  a  city  which  he  defl:ined  to  be  the  ca- 
»ss§-  pital  of  his  government.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  having  laid  the  firft  ftone,  at  that 
feafon  when  the  church  celebrates  the  feftival  ' 
of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles,  the  foyereigns 
of  Caftile.  This  name  it  ftill  retains  among 
the  Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  d^eds  ^ 
but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of 
Umay  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation 
of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Under 
hi$  infpeclion,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  it  foon  affumed  the  form  of 
a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that  he 
crefted  for  himfelf,  and  by  the  fl:ately  houfes 
ilt  by  fcyeral  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in 

its 
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its  infancy,  fome  indicatioji  of  its  fubfequent  Booi^vi. 
grandeur  ^  ,535.  ' 

In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  Aimaprom- 
with  Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  to- 
wards Chili  5  and  as  he  poflefled  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  virtues  moft  admired  by  foldiers, 
boundkfs  liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his 
ftandard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  the  greatfeft  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  aflembled  in  Peru. 
From  impatience  to  finifli  the  expedition,  or 
from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger 
acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America,  Almagro,  inftead  of  ad- 
vancing along  the  level  country  on  the  coaft, 
chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  was  Ihorter  indeed,  but  almoft  impradi- 
cable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  expofed 
to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fufFer,  from 
fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly 
inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  periftiedi    and  the  furvivors, 

'*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13. 
Calancho  Coronica,  lib.  i.  c.  37.  Barnuevo,  Lima  fun- 
data,  ii.  294. 

^  F  4  when 


\ 
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Book  VI.  when  they  defcended  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
1535.  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They 
found  there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from 
the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  inde- 
pendent, and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as 
well  as  vigour  of  fpirit,  nearly  refennbling  the 
warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  (till  more  aftofiifhed  at  the 
operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the  cffeds  of 
their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon  recovered  fo 
.  far  from  their  furprife,  as  not  only  to  defend 
themfelves  with  obftinacy,  but  to  attack  their 
new  enemies  with  more  determined  fiercenefs 
than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto  dif- 
covered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  continued 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  collcfted 
fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold ;  but  wer^ 
fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  fettlement 
amidft  fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in 
Ipite  of  all  the  e^^perience  and  valour  of  their  ' 
leader,  the  final  iflTue  of  the  e:^pedition  ftill  re-s 
mained  extremely  dubious,  when  they  were 
recalled  from  it  by  an  qnexpefted  revolution 
in  Peru  *.  The  caufes  of  this  important  event 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  fource. 

«  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Qomara  Hift.  c,  131.  Vega, 
p.  a.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle  Hid.  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15, 
tec,    Hcrrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  ri.  c.  9.    lib.  x.  c.  1,  &c. 

So 
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So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  Book VI. 
from  every  Spanilh  colony  in  America,  and  all  ,.3- 
with  fuch  high  expeftations  of  accumulating  r1aiono7 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  J,^*/*"*" 
poflefled  with  notions  fo  extravagant,  anymen-^ 
tion  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by 
fchemcs  of  patient  induftry,  would  have  been 
not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In 
order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could 
not  with  fafety  be  allowed  to  remain  inaftive, 
Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  the  mod  diftin- 
guilhed  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him,  to 
invade  difi^crent  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several 
Ikrge  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpofe ; 
and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  kt  out  for 
Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  diilricts  of 
the  country.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  its  rif^ 
the  Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of 
the  Spaniards  in  thus  dilperftng  their  troops, 
and  that  only  a  handful  of  foldiers  remained 
in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  andGonzalezPizan'o,  than 
he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at  length 
come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  aveng- 
ing the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating 
its  oppreflfors.  Though  ftriftly  watched  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  allowed  him  to  refide  in  the 
palace  of  his  anceftors  at  Cuzco,  he  found 
means  of  communicating  his  fcheme  to  the 

perfons 
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Book  VI.  pcrfons  who  were  to  be  entrufted  with  the  exe^ 
'535-  cution  of  it.  Among  people  accuftomed  to 
revere  their  fovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint 
of  hjs  will  carries  the  authority  of  a  command i 
and  they  themfelves  were  now  convinced,  by 
the  daily  increafe  in  the  number  of  their  in-» 
vaders,  that  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had 
long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure 
were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived  that  a 
vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requi- 
fite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it 
were  carried  on  with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  pe-t 
culiar  to  Americans. 

andprogrefi.  After  fomc  unfucccfsful  attempts  of  the 
Inca  to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
1536.  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he 
obtained  permiffion  from  him  to  attend  a  great 
feftival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leaguesi 
from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  fo- 
lemnity,  the  great  men  oif  the  empire  were  af- 
fembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined  them, 
the  ftandard  of  war  was  ercfted ;  and  in  a  (hort 
time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of 
Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms. 
Many  Spaniards,  living  fccurely  on  the  fettle- 
ments  allotted  them,  were  maffacred.  Several 
detachments,  as  they  marched  cardefsly  through 
^  country  which  feemed  tQ  be  tamely  fubmif- 

five 
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five  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanifti  writers)  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  en- 
deavoured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and 
feventy  Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body 
inverted  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clofely 
Ihut  up.  There  was  no  longer  apy  commu-^ 
nication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading  over  the 
country,  intercepted  every  meflengeri  and  as 
the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their  country^ 
men,  each  boded  the  worft  concerning  the 
other,  and  imagined  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  only  perlbns  who  had  furvived  the  general 
extinftion  of  the  Spanilh  name  in  Peru  ^ 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  Siegc  of 

Cuzco. 

in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief 
effort.  During  nine  months  they  carried  on 
the  fiege  with  inceffant  ardour,  and  in  various 
forms  i  and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame 
undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors, 
they  conduced  fome  of  their  operations  in  a 
manner  which  difcovered  greater  fagacity,  and 

**  Vega,  p,  II.  lib.ii.  c.  28.  Zarate,  lib. iii.  c  3^  Cieca 
de  Leon,  c%82.  Gomara  Hid.  c.  135.  Herrera,  dec.  j, 
lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

a  genius 
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Book  VI.  a  gcnius  more  fufceptible  of  improvement  in 
,336^,      the  military  art.     They  not  only  obferved  the 
advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived  from 
their  difcipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former,  and  turn 
the  latter  againft  them.     They  armed  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  their  braveft  warriors  with 
the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Spanilh  foldiers  whom 
they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  marlhal  in 
that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were 
indebted  for  their  irrefiftible  force  in  aftion. 
Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanilh  muf- 
kets,    and  had  acquired  Ikill    and  refolution 
enough  to  ufe  them.     A  few  of  the  boldeft, 
among  whom   was    the   Inca  himfelf,    were 
mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken, 
and  advanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spa- 
nifti   cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  reft. 
It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,   than 
by   thofe   imperfeft   eflfays  to   imitate   Euro- 
pean  arts  and  employ  European   arms,   that 
the   Peruvians  annoyed  the   Spaniards",      In 
fpite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with 
which    the    three    brothers   defended    Cuzco, 
Manco  Capac  recovered  pofleflion  of  one  half 

*  Scp  NOTE  Xn. 
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of  his  capital;  and  before  the  Spaniards  could  BookVI. 
drive  him  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the  ^,^^"^,^ 
beft  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with 
fome  other  perfons  of  note.  Worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  inceflant  duty,  diftrefled  with 
want  of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being 
able  any  longer  to  refift  an  enemy  whofe  num- 
bers daily  increafcd,  the  foldiers  became  im- 
patient to  abandon  Cuzco,  in  hopes  either  of 
joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet 
furvived,  or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  fea, 
and  finding  fome  means  of  efcaping  from  a 
country  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  Spanifh 
name  ^  While  they  were  brooding  over  thofe 
defponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  la- 
boured in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro  appeared 
fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco.    '^ 

The-  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  con-  Arrmi  of 
cerning  the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peru-   ^^°**2^**» 
vians,  were  fuch  as  would  have  induced  him, 
without  hefitation,  to  relinquifh  the  conqueft 
of  Chili,  and  haften  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men.    But  in  this  refolution  he  was  confirmed   *;1  inotir« 
by  a  motive  lels  generous,  but  more  mtereft-  duft, 
ing.     By  the  fame  meffenger  who  brought  him 
intelligence  of  the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received 

^  lierrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  yiii*  c.  4. 

the 
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Book  VI.  the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of 
J536.  Ghili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiftion* 
Upon  confidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it 
manifeft  beyond  contradiftion,  that  Guzco  lay 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and 
he  was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the  Peru- 
vians from  recovering  poflcffion  of  their  capital^ 
and  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplilh  both,  he  ven- 
tured to  return  by  a  new  route  j  and  in  march- 
ing through  the  fandy  plains  on  the  coaft,  he 
fufFered,  from  heat  and  drought,  calamities  of 
a  new  fpecies>  hardly  inferior  to  thofc  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine  on 
the  fummits  of  the  Andes* 

.«537-  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  mo-- 

fnent.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  folicicude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  prc-^ 
tenfions,  were  at  a  lofs  whether  to  welcome 
him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions 
againft  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  know- 
ing the  points  in  conteft  between  him  and  his 
countrymen,  flattered  themfelves  that  they,  had 
more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations^ 
Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  ab- 
[  :,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  precife  pofl:urc 
6  of 
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of  affairji,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly.  Book  VL 
and  with  great  circumfpeftion*  Various  nego-  ^"*3^ 
ciations  with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot* 
The  Inca  conduced  them  on  his  part  with 
much  addrefs.  At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  friendfhip  of  Almagro  5  and  after  many 
fruitlcfs  overtures,  defpairing  of  any  cordial 
union  with  a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by 
furprife  with  a  numerous  body  of  chofen  troops. 
But  the  Spanifh  difcipline  and  valour  main- 
tained their  wonted  fuperiority.  The  Peru- 
vians were  repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  army  difperfed,  and  Al- 
ftiagro  proceeded- to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  with* 
out  interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  Takw  pof. 
head  againft  the  Peruvians,  direfted  all  their  c?zw,'^ 
attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took 
meafures  to  obftrudt  his  entry  into  the  capital. 
Prudence,  however,  reftraincd  both  parties  for 
Ibme  time  from  turning  their  arms  againft  one 
another,  while  furroundcd  by  common  enemies, 
who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  flaughter. 
Different  fchemes  of  accommodation  were  pro- 
posed. *  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other, 
or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous, 
open,  affable  temper  of  Afmagro  gained  many 
adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  difgufted 

with 
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Book  VI.  with  their  harlh  dominccrino:  manners.     Eh* 


o 


«537' 


couraged  by  this  defeftion,  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  city  by  night,  furprifed  the  centincls> 
or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  invcftitig  the 
houfe  where  the  two  brothers  refided,  com- 
pelled them,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  to  fur* 
render  at  difcretion,  Almagro's  claim  of  ju- 
rifdiftion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  form  of  adminiftration  eftablifhed 
in  his  name  ^. 


cwiiwar.  Two  or  thvct  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this 
ccfsof  Ai.  firft  afl:  of  civil  hoftility ;  but  it  was  foon  fol- 
'^^'^'  lowed  by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro 
having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invefted 
Lima,  and  received  fome  confiderable  rein- 
forcements from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua, 
ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to 
Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if 
they  and  their  garrifon  were  not  already  cut  ofF 
by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which,  at  that 
period  of  the  Spanifli  power  in  America,  muft 
be  deemed  a  confiderable  force,  advanced  near 
to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had 
any  enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to 

8  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  31. 
GomaraHift.  c.  134.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.ii.  c.  i — 5. 

5  encounter^ 
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encounter.     It  was  with  aftonifhment  that  they  SooK  VI* 
beheld  their  countrymen  polled  on  the  banks      tjjy. 
of  the  river  Abancay  to  oppofe  their  progrefs* 
Ahnagro,  however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than 
to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promiles 
endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader.     The  fide- 
lity of  Alvarado  remained  unfliaken ;  but  his 
talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue. 
Almagro  amufed  him  with  Various  movements, 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
while  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers     J^^y  "*• 
paffed  the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his  camp 
by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  together 
with  his  principal  officers  "*• 

By  the  fuddeti  rout  of  this  body,  the  con-  tut  does  hot 

n     1  1  •       1  n     1  1  improlrchis 

tell  between  the  two  rivals  mull  have  been  advanugci. 
decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how 
to  improve  as  how  to  gain  a  vidory.  Rodrigo 
Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who 
having  ferved  under  the  con  liable  Bourbon, 
when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had 
been  accuftomed  to  bold  and  decilive  meafures, 
advifed  him  inftantly  to  iflue  orders  for  putting 
to   death    Ferdinand  and   Gonzalo   Pizarros, 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Gom.  Hift.   c,  138.     Vega, 
p.  li.  lib.  ii.  c.  33/34.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  li.  c^  9. 

Vol.  III.  G  AJva- 
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BooitVl.  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he 
,^jy;  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  diredlly 
with  his  vidorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the 
governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
But  Almagro,  though  he  difcerned  at  once  the 
utility  of  the  counfel,  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  fufFered  himfclf  to  be 
influertccd  by  fentirticnts  unlike  thofe  of  a  fol- 
dier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,  and  by 
fcruples  which  fuited  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war-  Feel- 
ings of  humanity  reftrained  him  from  Ihedding 
the  blood  of  his  opponents ;  and  the  dread  of 
being  deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  en- 
tering a  province  which  the  king  had  allotted 
to  another.  Though  he  knew  that  arms  muft 
terminate  the  difpute  between  him  and  Pizarro, 
^nd  refolved  not  to  fliun  that  mode  of  dccifion, 
yet,  with  a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch 
a  junfburcy  he  was  fo  foiicitous  that  his  rival 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  the  aggreflbr,  that  he 
marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to  wait  his 
approach  '. 

Diftrefs  of         PizARRo  was  ftiU  unacquaintcd  with  all  the 

Piiarro.       intercfting  events   which  had  happened  near 

Cuzco.      Accounts  of  Almagro's   return,    of 

*  Herrera,  dec,  6^  lib.  ii.  c.  lo,  ii. 

the 
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the  lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  bro-  Book  VI. 
ther,  of  the  imprifoncnent  of  the  other  two,  and  1537. 
of  the  defeat  of  AlVaradOj  were  brought  to 
him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes  al- 
moft  overwhelmed  a  (pirit  which  had  continued 
firm  and  erect  under  the  rudeft.fhocks  of  ad* 
Verfity.  But  the  meceffity  of  attending  to  his 
own  fafetyj  as  well  as  the  defire  of  revenge, 
prefet-ved  him  from  finking  under  it.  He  took 
meafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  fagicity* 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  J^"  »»^^«* 
expedbed  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men 
and  military  ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft 
to  gain  timCj  and  to  avoid  atftion^  than  it  Was 
that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and 
bring  the  conteft  to  a  fpeedy  ifluek  He  had 
1-ecourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  prac- 
tifed  with  fucceftj  and  Almagro  was  again 
Weak  eno\l»gh  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  amufed 
with  a  profpeft  of  tetminating  their  differences 
by  fome  amicable  accommodation.  By  vary- 
ing his  overtuiiesi  and  ftiifcing  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  fuitcd  his  purpofe,  fomctimes  Feem- 
ing  to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could 
defirej  and  then  retracing  all  that  he  had 
granted,  Pi^arro  dexteroufly  protraded  the 
hegociation  to  fuch  a  length,  that  though  every 
day  was  precious  to  Almagro,  feveral  months 
claplcd  without  coming  to  any  final  agreci"Rfent. 
G  2  While 
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Book  VI.  While  the  attention  of  Almagfo,  and  of  the 
'^^v^  officers  with^  whom  he  confulted,  was  occu- 
pied in  detefting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent 
intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
diers  to  whofe  cuftody  they  were  committed, 
and  not  only  made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but 
perfuaded  fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guard- 
ed them  to  accompany  their  flight  ^.  Fortune 
having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
governor  fcrupled  not  at  one  aft  of  perfidy 
more  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  other.  He 
propofed,  that  every  point  in  controverfy  be- 
tween Almagro  and  himfelf  fhould  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  decifion  of  their  fovereignj  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  fhould  retain 
undifturbed  pofTeffion  of  whatever  part  of  the 
country  he  now  occupied ;  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  return 
inltantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  olEcers, 
whom  Alnaagro  purpofed  to  fend  thither  to 
reprefent  the  juflice  of  his  claims.  Obvious 
as  the  defign  of  Pizarro  was  in  thofe  propo- 
fitions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  no\r 
have  been  to  his  opponent,  Almagro,  with  a 
credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on 

Y  Zarate,   lib.  iii,   c.  8.     ^Herrera,   dec.  6.   lib.   ii. 
c.  14. 

/  '  his 
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his  fincerity,  and  concluded  an  agreement  on  Book  Vt 
thefe  terms  \  ^537/ 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  reco-  h-s  prepa- 
vered  his  liberty,  the  goyernor,  no  longer  wJT 
fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his 
brother's  life,  threw  off  every  difguife  which 
his  concern. for  it  had  obliged  him  to  aflume. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten  -,  pacific  and  conci- 
liating meafures  were  no  more  mentioned  5  it 
was  in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not 
in  the  cabinet  -,  by  arms,  and  not  by  negocia- 
tion ;  that  it  muft  now  be  determined  who 
fhould  be  matter  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of 
his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  refo- 
lution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  foon  ready 
to  march  towards  Cuzco.  The  command  of  ^si^* 
thefe  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfeftly  confide  for  the  execution  of 
his  moft  violent  fchemes,  as  they  were  urged 
on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from 
family  rivallhip,  but  animated  with  the  defire 
of  vengeance,  excited  by  recoUedtion  of  their 
own  recent  difgrace  and  fufitrings.  After  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  crofs  the  mountains  in 
the  direft  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 

^  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
CJomara  Hifl.  c.  140.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 

G  3  marched 
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3ooK  VL  marched  towards  the  foiith  along  the  coaft  a^ 
a533.  far  as  Nafca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  per 
netrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of 
the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.  Almagro,  inftead  of  hearkening  to 
fome  of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  thofe  difficult  palTes^ 
waited  the  approach  pf  the  enemy  in  the  plain 
of  Cuzco,  Two  reafons  feem  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers 
announted  hardly  to*  five  hundred,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble  body,  by 
fending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and  it 
was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could 
ayail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

Hit  army  The  Pizarfos  advanccd  without  any  obftruc-r 
cuico?  '°  ^^on,  but  what  arpfe  from  the  nature  of  the 
defert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they 
marched.  As  foon  as  they  reached  the  plain, 
both  factions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long-protraded  qontefl  to  an  ifTuc. 
Though  countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubjcfts 
of  the  fame  fovcreign,  and  each  with  the  royal 
ftandard  difplayed;  and  though  they  beheld 
the  mountains  that  furroundcd  the  plain  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vaft 

multitude 
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multitude  of  Indians,  aflemblec^  to  eiycfy  the  Booi^VI. 
/ppdlacle  of  their  nnutual  carnage,  apd  prepared  1538. 
p  attack  whatever  party  remained  nnafter  oS 
fhe  field;  fo  fell  and  implacabl/e  was  th^ 
ranCQur  which  had  taken  poffefliQn  of  every 
Ibreaft,  that  not  one  pacific  cpynfel,  not  a 
(ingle  pverture  towards  accpmmodation  pro- 
ceeded from  either  fide.  Unfortunately  for 
Almagro,  he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the  fatigue* 
qf  fervice,  to  which  his .  advanced  age  was 
unequal,  that,  at  thi3  crifis  of  bis  fate,  he 
could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity  j  and  he 
was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  of  his 
troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer 
pf  gre$t  iTijerit,  did  not  poflefs  the  fame  afcend- 
ant  either  over  the  fpirit  or  afFedions  of  the 
foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long  beea 
accuftpmed  tq  foUoi»^  and  revere. 

The  conflift  was  fierce,  apd  maintained  by  April  «€. 
each  party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  fide  defeated, 
of  AliTiagrp,  were  more  veteran  foldiers,  and 
;SL  larger  proportion  of  cavalry  ^  but  thefe  were 
counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's  fuperiority  iii 
numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well-difci-^ 
plined  mulketeers,  whichj>  on  receiving  an 
Recount  of  the  infurreftion  of  the  Indians, 
the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain  °,  As  the 
f*  Ificrrcxff  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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Book  VI.  ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
j^'s.^'  adventurers  in  America  %  haftily  equipped  for 
fervice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band 
of  foldiers,  regularly  trained  and  armed, 
was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  and  well-fuftained  fire  bore 
down  horfe  and  foot  before  it  i  and  Orgognez, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  iand  animate  his 
troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
the  rout  became  general.  The  barbarity  of 
the  conquerors  ftained  the  glory  which  they 
acquired  by  this  complete  viftory.  The 
violence  of  civil  rage  hurried  on  fome  to 
flaughter  their  countrymen  with  indifcriminatc 
cruelty  i  the  meannefs  of  private  revenge  in- 
ftigated  others  to  fingle  out  individuals  as  the 
objefts  of  their  vengeance.  *  Orgognez  and 
feveral  officers  of  diftinftion  were  maflacred  in 
cold  blood  \  above  a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers 
fell  in  fhe  field  j;  a  large  proportion,  where  the 
number  of  combatants  were  few,  and  the  heat 
pf  the  icoqteft  foon  oyer.  Alrriagro,  though 
fo  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of 
a  horfe,  had  infilled  on  being  carried  in  a  Ut- 
ter to  ai)  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field 
pf  battle,     Frqm  thepce,  in  the  utmoft  agi- 

"  ^^ate,  lib,  iu.  c.  8,     .ji 
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tation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  move-    Book  VL 
ments  of  both  parties,  and  at  laft  beheld  the   ^^|i, 
total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with  all  the 
paflionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long 
accuftomed  to  viftory.     He  endeavoured  to  M<iuk«, 
fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  guarded  with  the  ftriftefl:  vigilance  ^. 

The  Indians,  inflead  of  .executing  the  refo- 
lution  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly 
after  the  battle  was  over ;  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants, 
than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending 
parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemiA,  when  fortune  pre- 
fen  ted  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
fuch  advantage  ^i 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  vidorious  troop«,  ^.^"^  ^»^ 
who  found  there  a  confiderable  booty,    con- 
fifting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian 
preafures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amaffcd  by 

®  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c  11,  12.  Vega,  p.  ii.  Ilk  ii. 
C  j6 — 38.  Hcrrera,  dec  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  10—12.  lib,  iv* 
CI— 6.  f  Zarate,  iib^iii.  c.  tt.     Vega,  p  ji. 

lib.  iu  c  38* 

their 
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Book  VI.  their  s^ntagqnifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and 
^^ -j^  Chili.  But  fo  far  did  this,  and  wlxatever  the 
bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  bcr 
low  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompencc  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  rperit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  fuch 
extravagant  expeftatiqns,  had  recpurfe  to  the 
fame  expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed 
on  a  fimilar  occafipn,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
occupation  for  this  turbulent  aflTuming  fpirit^ 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into 
ppen  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged 
his  moft  aftive  oiEcers  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
?nd  reduftion  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  ftandard  ereded  by  the  leaders  who  un- 
dertook any  of  thofe  new  expeditions,  volun- 
teers reforted  with  tifft  ardour  and  hope  peculiar 
to  the  age^  Several  of  Almagro's  foldier^ 
joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  im- 
portunity of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the 
dread  of  his  anciept  enemies  *'. 


Aimagro  Almagro    himfclf   remained    for    feveral 

^^ '  months   in  cuflody,  under  all  the  anguifli  of 

*J  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.      Gom.  Hill.  c.  141.      Ifer- 
rera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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fufpence.  For  although  his  doom  was  deter-  Book  VI, 
niined  by  the  Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  ,~:|,^ 
}ie  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  conftrained 
them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance,  un-r 
til  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  him,  as 
well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfeftly  confide,  had  left 
Cuzco.  As  foon  as  they  fet  out  upon  their 
different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached 
of  treafon,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  condemned, 
die.  The  fentence  aftonilhed  him,  and  though 
he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted 
Ipirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this  igno- 
minious form  appalled  him  fo  much,  that  he 
had  recourfc  to  abjeft  fupplications,  unworthy 
of  his  former  fame.  He  befought  the  Pizarros 
to  remember  the  ancient  friendfliip  between 
their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much  he  had 
contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  family ; 
he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which, 
^n  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonftrances  of 
his  own  mpft  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  he 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  to  fuffer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in 
making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  The  intrea- 
(ics,  fays  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much 
gloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 

drew 
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Book  VI.   drew  tears  from  many  a  hard  eye.     But  the 

1558^   brothers  remained  inflexible.     As  foon  as  Al- 

magro  knew  his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met 

it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 

and  put  to  He  was  ftranglcd  in  prifon,  and  afterwards 
publicly  beheaded.  He  fufFered  in  the  feventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at 
tfiat  time  a  prifoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  fuc- 
ceflbr  to  his  government^  purfuant  to  a  power 
which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  ^. 


I>elibera- 
tions  of  the 
court  of 
Spain  con* 
cerning  tke 
ftate  of 
Fciu. 


As,  during  the  civil  difTentions  in  Peru,  all 
intercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the  de- 
tail of  the  extraordinary  tranfadlions  x|)ere  did 
not  foon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for 
the  viftorious  faftion,  the  firft  intelligence 
was  brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagro^s 
officers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin 
of  their  caufe  5  and  they  relied  what  had  hap- 
pened, with  every  circumftance  unfavourable 
to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition, 
theii*  breach  of  the  moft  folemn  engagements, 
their  violence  and  cruelty  were  painted  with  all 
the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred. 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  after,  and 

'  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Gem.  Hid.  c.  141.  Veg«^ 
p.  II.    lib.  ii.    c.   39.     Herrcra,    dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 
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appeared  in  court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  Book  VI. 
endeavoured  to  efface  the  impreflion  which  ,333. 
their  accufatiOns  had  made,  and  to  juftify  his 
brother  and  himfelf  by  reprefenting  Ahnagro 
as  the  aggreflbr.  The  emperor  and  his  mi- 
nifters,  though  they  could  not  pronounce 
which  of  the  contending  fadtions  was  moft 
criminal,  clearly  difcerned  the  fatal  tendency 
of  their  diffentions.  It  was  obvious,  that 
while  the  leaders,  entrufted  with  the  conduft 
of  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms 
which  Ihould  have  been  turned  againft  the 
common  enemy,  in  deftroying  one  another, 
all  attention  to  the  public  good  muft  ceafe,  and 
there  was  rcafon  to  dread  that  the  Indians 
might  improve  the  advantage  which  the  dif- 
union  of  the  Spaniards  prefented  to  them,  and 
extirpate  both  the  vidors  and  vanquiflied. 
But  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  re- 
medy. Where  the  information  which  had 
been  received  was  fo  defe^flive  and  fjfpicious, 
and  the  fcene  of  aftion  fo  remote,  it  was  almoft 
impoilible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduft  that 
ought  to  be  followed  5  and  before  any  plan 
that  fhould  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  fituation  of  the 
parties,  and  the  circumftances  of  affairs,  might 
alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its  effefts  extreme- 
ly pernicious. 

NOTHIKG 
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Book  VI.       NoTHiNG  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  i 
'   M3^^"^  perfon  to  Peru,  vefted  with  excenfive  and  dif"^ 
iTrofent'^ll  crttionafy   powcr^    who,    after  viewing  deli- 
ther  with      berately  the  pofturc  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyeis, 
powers.        and  enquiring  upon  the  fpot  into  the  conduft 
of  the  different  leaders,  fliould  be  authorifed 
to  eflablifli  the  government  in  that  form  which 
he  deemed  moft  conducive  to  the  intertft  of" 
the  parent  (late,  and  the  wdfafe  of  the  colony* 
The  man  felefted  for  this  important  charge 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  tht 
court  of  royal  audience  at  Valladolidj  and  his 
abilities,  integrity,  and  firmnefs,  juftified  the 
choice*     His  inftruftions,  though  ample,  were 
jhot  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations* 
According  to  the  different  afpeft  of  affairs^  he 
had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  charac-^ 
ters.     If  he  found  the  governor  ftill  alive,  he 
was  to  affume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  main* 
tain  the  appearance  of  acting  in  concert-with 
him,    and  to  guard   againft  giving  any  juft 
T:aufe  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo 
highly  of  his  country.     But  if  Pizarfo  were 
dead,  he  was  entrufted  with  a  commiflion  that 
he  might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed his    fucceffor  in   the  government  o^ 
Peru.     This    attention  to  Pizarro,    however^ 
fcems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  dread  of  his 
power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  mea* 
3  furesj 
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fures;    for  at  the   very   time  that  the  court  BookVX. 
feemed  fo  folicitous  not  to  irritate  him,    his 
brother  Ferdihand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid,  and 
confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above 
twenty  years  \ 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing:  for  .  '540. 
his  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened  vi<i«  Peru 
in  Peru.  The  governor,  confidering  himfelf,  fXwcrs!* 
upon  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled 
poflelTor  of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  par- 
cel out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors ; 
and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country 
which  he  had  to  beftow  was  fufficient  to  have 
gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.  But  Pizarro  c6ndufted  this  tranf- 
a6Hon,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a 
judge  attentive  to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit, 
but  with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader. 
Large  diftridls,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft 
cultivated  and  populous,  were  fet  ajpart  as  his 
own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his 
adherents  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  affigned.  The 
followers  of  Almagro,    amongft  whom  were 

•  Gomara  Hift.   c.  142.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  11.  c.  40. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii«v  c.  10,  11.  lib.  x.  c.  i. 

many 
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many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whofef 
valour  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted 
for  his  fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded  from  any 
portion  in  thofe  lands,  towards  the  acquifition 
of  which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  As 
the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  immo- 
derate value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each 'concerning  the  recompcnce  due 
to  them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant 
height  in  proportion  as  their  conquefts  extend- 
ed, all  who  were  difappointed  in  their  ex- 
peftations  exclaimed  loudly  againft:  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The 
partifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and 
meditated  revenge  \ 

progrersof  Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  .Spaniards  in 
the^spa.iih  South  America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed 
in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not 
yet  fatisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  de- 
tachments, penetrated  into  fcveral  new  pro- 
vinces, and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed 
to  great  hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren 
regions  of  the  Andes,  and  others  fufFered 
diftrefs    not    inferior   amidft   the  woods  and 

*  Vega,  p.   II.  lib.  iii.    c.  2.     Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib. 
viii.  c.  5. 
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marfhes  of  the  plains,  they  made  difcoveries  BookVI. 
and  conquefts  which  extended  their  knowledge      i^^o, 
of  the  country  as  well  as  added  to  their  power. 
Pedro     de    Valdivia    re-aflumed    Almagro's 
Jfcheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending 
their  poffeffions,    made  fuch  progrefs  in  the 
conqucft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the  , 
city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
cftablifhmcnt  of  the  Spanil^^  dominion  in  that 
province "".     But  of  all  the  enterprizes  under-  Rema»k»M« 

*  ,  .  *  expedition 

taken  about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  ofGomaio 
Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.  The  gover- 
nor, who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  per- 
fon  in  Peru  Ihould  poffefs  any  ftation  of 
diftinguilhed  eminence  or  authority  but  thofe 
of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcazar, 
the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  command  in 
that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He 
inftrudled  him  to  attempt  the  difcovcry  and 
conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  which,  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  and 
other  valuable  fpices.  Gonzalo,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs 
ambitious   of  acquiring    diftin6bion,    eagerly 

"  Zarate,  lib.  lii.  €.13.    Ovalle,  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  &c. 
Vol.  III.  H  engaged 
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Book  VI.  engaged  in  this  diiEcult  fervice.     He  ict  ot* 
X540.       from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  foldiers,  near   one  half  of  whom  were 
horfcmen,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry 
their  provifions^    In  forcing  their  way  through 
the  defiles,  or  oyer  the  ridges  of  the  Andes> 
cxcefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which 
Hhey  were  accuftomed,    proved  fatal  to   the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The 
Bardfliipr     Spaniards,   though  more  robuft,   and  inured 
Awe,  to  a  variety  of  climat-es>  fuffered  confiderably, 

^nd  loft  fome  men  f  bat  when  they  defcended 
iflto  the  low  country  their  diftreft  increafed* 
During>twa  months  it  rained  inceflantly,.  with- 
out any  interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough 
to  dry  their  clothes  ""^  The  vaft  plains  upon 
which  they  were  now  entering,  either  altoge- 
ther without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudeft  and  leaft  induflrious  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could 
not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road 
through  woods>  or  made  it  through  marfhcs- 
Such  inceffant  toil,,  and  continual  fcarcity  of 
food,  feem  more  than  fuificient  to  have  exs- 
haufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the 
fortitude  and  perfeverance  of  Spaniards  in  the 
fittcentli  century  were  infuperable.     Allured 

«  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
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by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  coun-  BookVI. 
tries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in  ftfuggling  ^j^l^^ 
on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters 
pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its 
grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they 
built  a  bark,  which  they  expefted  would 
prove  of  great  utility^  in  conveyirtg  them  over 
rivers,  in  procuring  provifions,  and  in  explor- 
ing the  country*  This  Was  manned  with  fifty 
foldiersi  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orel- 
iana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro*  The 
ftream  carried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity^ 
that  they  were  foon  far  a-head  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  followed  flowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty by  land. 

At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orel-  Defcrted  by 
lana,  a  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  ^*-'^*°** 
to  fancy  himfelf  independent,  and  tranfported 
vrith  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  age,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguilhing  himfelf  as 
a  difcoverer>  by  following  the  courle  of  the 
Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by 
furvcying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  This  fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold 
as  it  was  treacherous*     For,  if  he  be  charge-  ' 

able  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty 
to  his  commander^  and  with  having  abandoned 
H  2  his 
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Book  VL  his  fcUow-foldicrs  in  a  pathlefs  dcfcrt,  where 
,^^o.      they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even 
of  fafety,  but  what  were  founded  on  the  fer- 
vice  which  they  expcfted  from  the  bark ;    his 
crime  is^  in  fome  meafure^   balanced  by  the 
glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation 
of  near  two  thoufand  leagues,    through  un- 
known nations,  in  a  vefiel  haftily  con(lru£ted, 
with  green   timber,    and.  by    very    unfkilful 
hands,  without  provifions,  without  a  compaft, 
or  a  pilot.     But  his  courage  and  alacrity  fup- 
^he^M*!*  '  P^^^^  every  defeft.     Committing  himfelf  fear- 
cn.  lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo 

bore  him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached 
the  great  channel  of  the  Maragnon,     Turning 
with  it  towards  the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe 
in  that  diredtion.     He  made  frequent  defcents 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  fometimes,  feizing 
by  force  of  anus  the  provifions  of  the  fierce 
favages  feated  on  its  banks ;    and  fometimes 
procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  inter* 
.     courfe  with  more  gentle  tribes.    After  a  long 
feries  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with 
-  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  diftreffes  which  he 
fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached 
the  ocean  ^    where  new  perils  awaited  him. 
.  Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  ta 

y  Sec  NOTE  XIH.  * 
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the  SpaniOii  fcttlement  in  the  ifland  Cubagua;  Book  VI. 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain.  The  vanity  ^,^;^~'^ 
natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  ad- 
venturer, folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous  in 
the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to 
have  difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs 
of  their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  J  and  defcribed  a  republic  of  women  fo 
warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  extended  . 
their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  traft  of  the 
fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extrava- 
gant as  thofe  talcs  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an 
opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  El  Dorado,  and  a 
community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  New  World ;  and  fuch  is  the 
propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  won- 
derful that  it  has  been  flowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty thatreafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded 
thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  when 
ftripped  of  every  romantic  embellilhmcint,  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adven- 
turous age,  but  as  the  firft  event  which  led  ta 
^ny  certain  knowledge  of  the  iinm^pfc  regions 
H  3  that 
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BookVI.  that  ftrctch  eaftward  from  the  Andes  to  the 

,5^0.      ocean  ^ 

^ftreftof  No  words  can  defcribe  the  conftemation  of 
Fizarro^  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  wbero 
he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufpedt  that  a  man, 
whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling, 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  juncture.  But  im- 
puting his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  fome  unknown  accident,  he  advanced 
above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon,  expeding  every  moment  to  fee  the 
*54»»  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions*  AX 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orel- 
lana had  left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he 
had  the  courage  to  remonftrate  againft  his  per«» 
fidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of 
Orellana's  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived 
at  once  their  own  defpcrate  fituation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  refource.  The  fpirit  of 
the  ftouteft  hearted  veteran  funk  within  him, 
and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  inftantly^ 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  86.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  111.  c.  4.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  2^^* 
Rodriguez  £1  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  Ub.  i.  c.  3. 

PijsarrOj 
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Pizarro,  though  he  aflumed  an  appearance  of  Book  VI. 
tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe  their  inclination,  ,^,. 
But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
<2uito ;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards 
encountered  hardfhips  greater  than  thofe  they 
tiad  endured  tn  their  progr-efs  outward,  with* 
out  the  alluring  hopes  which  then  foothed  and 
animated  them  oinder  riieir  lufFerings.  Hun*- 
ger  compelied  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  ber- 
ries, to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour 
the  moft  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw 
the  leather  of  their  faddks  and  fword-bclts* 
Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous' 
expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years ; 
ajid  afi  fifty  men  were  aboarid  the  bark  with 
Orellana,  oniy  fourfcorc  got  back  to  Quito, 
Thefe  were  naked  like  favages,  and  fo  ema- 
iciatcd  with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  lpe(fbrs 
than  of  men  % 


maiecon- 
in 
Peru, 


But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  re-  Number  «f 
|X)fe  which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  "ntr 
entering  Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iy.  c.  2—5.  Vega,  p.  ji.  lib.iii.  c.  5, 
4,  5.  14.  »Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix. 
€.2— 5.  dec.  7.  lib.iii.    c.  14.     Pizar.  Varonez  Illuftr. 

H  4  event 
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Book  VI.  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
,^^,,  to  him,  than  thofe  through  which  he  had  paffed. 
From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  that  par- 
tial divifion  of  his  conquefts  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  con- 
fidering  themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the  party 
in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  in 
defpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where  the  houfe  of 
young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them,  and 
the  flender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which 
the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent 
in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  The  warm  at- 
tachment with  which  every  perfon  who  had 
ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro,  devoted  him- 
felf  to  his  interefts,  was  quickly  transferred  to 
his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  poflefled  all  the  qualities  which 
^oon^^M-  captivate  the  afFeftions  of  foldiers.  Of  agrace- 
magroas  fyl  appcarancc,  dextrous  at  all  martial  exer- 
cifes,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be 
formed  for  command ;  and  as  his  father,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from  the  total  want 
of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to 
have  him  inftrufted  in  every  fcience  becoming 
a  gentleman ;  the  accompliihments  which  he 
had  acquired  heightened  the  refpedl  of  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  gave  him  diftindlion-  and  emi* 
nence  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In  this 
4  young 
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young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  BookVL 
union  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  1^47 
him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  afFeftion 
for  Almagro  their  only  incitement  j  they  were 
urged  on  by  their  own  diftrefles.  Many  of 
thfem,  deftitute  of  common  neceflaries «,  and 
weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their 
chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  aflbciates  as  had  faved 
fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and 
confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occa- 
fion  to  exert  their  aftivity  and  courage,  and 
began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  be  avenged 
on  the  author  of  all  their  mifery.  Their  fre-  confpire 
quent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unobferved;  and  the  iffc'ofpu 
governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  againfl  ""''» 
men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed,  and 
had  refolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from 
the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from 
contempt  of  perfons  whofe  poverty  feemed  to 
render  their  machinations  of  little  confequence, 
he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends. 
^'  Be  in  no  pain,  faid  he  carelefsly,  about  my 
life,  it  is  perfedly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man 
in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off 
any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought 
^igainft  it."     This^ecurity  gave  the  Alma* 

•  See  NOTE  XIV, 

grians 
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Boo^^*"!.  griyis  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen  every 
1541.  P^rt  ^^  their  fchenrie;  and  Juan  de  Herrada, 
an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of 
their  confultations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  this 
conne£bion  infpired,  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known  to  have 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

•nd  kill  On   Sunday,   the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  at 

mid-day,  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
in  all  fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  of  the  moft  determined  confpirators, 
fallied  out  of  Almagro's  houfe  in  complete 
armour ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad- 
vanced haftily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die."  Their  aflbciates,  warned  of  their 
motions  by  a  fignal,  v/ere  in  arms  at  different 
ftations  ready  to  fupport  them.  Though  Pi-» 
zarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fucha  nu-^ 
merous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  mag-^ 
nificence  of  the  moft  opulent  fubjeft  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  \v;?g  juft  rifenfrom 
table,  and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  confpirators  paffed 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  un- 
obferved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 

the 
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the  alatm  to  his  matter,  who  was  converfing  Book  VI. 
with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  go-  ,5^,, 
vernor,  whofe  fteady  mind  no  form  of  danger 
could  appal,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francifco  dc  Chaves  to  make  (^ 
the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain 
fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pru- 
dent order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe, 
wildly  aflced  the  confpirators  what  they  meant, 
and  whither  they  were  going.  Inftead  of  an- 
fwcring,  they  ftabbcd  him  to  the  heart,  and 
burft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  perfons  who 
were  there  threw  themfelyes  from  the  windows  5 
Others  attempted  to  fly ;  and  a  few  drawing 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner 
apartment.  The  confpirators,  animated  with 
having  the  objeft  of  their  vengeance  now  in 
view,  rulhcd  forward  after  them.  Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler, 
defended  the  entry,  and  fupported  by  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
he  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intre- 
pidity worthy  of  his  pafl  exploits,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  *^  Courage, 
cried  he,  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to 
makethofe  traitors  repent  of  their  audacity." 
9ut  the  armour  of  the  confpirators  protefted 
fhenij  while  every  thruft  they  made  took  ef- 
(td:,    Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ; 

his 
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Book  VI.  his  Other  defenders  were  mortally  wounded. 
i^  The  governor,  fo  weary  that  he,  could  hardly 
wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry 
the  many  weapons  furioufly  aimed  at  him,  re- 
ceived a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to 
the  ground,  and  expired, 

Aimagro  As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  aflaffins  ran  out 

jedged  aahii  into  thc  ftrccts,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above 
two  hundred  of  their  aflbciates  having  joined 
them,  they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  fo- 
lemn  proceflion  through  the  city,  and  aflcm- 
bling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens, 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful 
fucccflbr  to  his  father  in  his  governn^ent.  The 
palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houfcs  of 
feveral  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfaftion  at  once  of 
being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through 
whofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  hacj 
paffed  \ 

Ncwap-  The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy^ 

iiiicord.        as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 

^  Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c.  6— 8.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144.  145. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  5—7.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x. 
c.  4—7.     Pizarro  Var.  Bluft.  p.  iSj, 

Almagro, 
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Almagro,  drew  many  foldicrs  to  his  ftandard.  BookVI. 
^very  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who  ,541, 
were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents 
was  confiderable,  declared  without  hefitation 
in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  of  the  moft  gallant  ve- 
_terans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience 
-difqualified  him  from  taking  the  command  of 
them  himfelf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  acl  as 
'jjeneral.  But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  col- 
lected fuch  a  refpeftable  force,  the  acquiefcence 
in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 
-Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  me- 
mory was  dear ;  the  barbarous  affaflination  of 
a  man  to  whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  in- 
debtedj  filled  every  impartial  perfon  with 
horror.  The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro, 
as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded 
his  pretcnfions,  led  others  to  confider  him  as 
•an  ufurper.  The  officers  who  commanded 
in  fome  provinces  refufed  to  recognize  his  au- 
'  thority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
ftandard  was  erefted,  and  preparations  made 
tQ  revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Those 
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hoi.AVl.  '1ho6E  feeds  of  difcord,  v;hich  could  not 
nav^  lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigouf 
sir\<\  activity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro 

!•«<,,  y^j^^  known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voy- 
a^*;e,  he  was  driven  by  ftrcls  of  weather  into  a 
(ir.all  harlxjur  in  the  province  of  Popayan  5  and 
proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after  a  jour- 
ney no  lefs  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Qirirr).  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of 
I'lzarro's  death,  and  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lovvrd  uj)on  it.     lie  immediately  produced  the 

w»..>.niM.rfc  royal  coniininion  appointing  him  governor  of* 

ft..«4;ihnt.  Prill,  with  the  fame  privileges  and  authority; 
ami  his  jiirifdidlion  was  acknowledged  without 
hrfuiition  by  Bcnalcazar,  Adelantado,  or  lieu- 
i«-ii:uit-j!;eneral  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan^ 
iiiul  hy  Pedro  dc  Puelles,  who,  in  the  ahfence 
of  (lon/alo  Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  left  in  t^uito.  Vaca  de  Caftro  not  only 
aiUmied  the  fupreme  authority,  but  Ihev/ed 
that  he  pofleffed  the  talents  which  theexercife 
of  it  at  that  jundture  required.  By  his  influ« 
ence  and  addrefs  he  foon  affembled  fuch  a  body 
of  troops,  as  not  only  fet  him  above  all  fear  of" 
being  expofed  to  any  infult  from  the  adverfe 
party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito 
with  the  dignity  that  became  his  charadten 
By  dilpatching  peribns  of  confidence  to  the 

different 
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diSTerent  fetdements  in  Peru,  with  ;;i  foraul  BookVL 
notification  of  his  arrival  and  oi*  his  coiunuiuon,  '~  /;^^  "^ 
he  communicated  to  his  couatryiucn  the  xoywl 
pleafure  with  rcfpcft  to  the  government  of  the 
country.  By  private  cniifl'aries,  he  excited 
fuch  officers  as  had  difcovcrcd  their  diraj^{)ri)- 
bation  of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  nunitVll 
their  duty  to  their  fovereign  by  liipporting  the 
perfon  honoured  with  his  commiflion.  Thole 
meafures  were  productive  of  great  cflcds.  Kn- 
cpuraged  by  the  approach  of  ihc  new  govn  ik)i  , 
or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the  loy;.l  were 
confirmed  in  their  principles,'and  avowed  thcia 
wit;h  greater  boldnefsi  the  timid  ventured  to 
declare  their  fentiments  i  the  neutral  and  wa* 
vering,  finding  it  neceflary  tochufe  a  fide,  hc- 
g^Q  to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be 
the  fafeft  as  well  as  the  mod  jufl  '• 

Aluaoro  obfcrved   the   rapid  progreP>  of  C'V..-^*  'f 
this  Ipirit  of  difaffedion  to  his  caufe,  and  in      "'*'"' 
order  to  give  an  efFedual  check  to  it  before  the 
arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  out  at  the      t,^^ 
head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco,  v/here  the  mod 
confiderable  body  of  oy^joncun  had  erc^cd 

*  Bcazcn,  lib. iiL  c.  9.  Z»Me,  llb,'iv.  c.  it.  GtiK 
aan,  c  145,  147.  fferrtra,  tec  6.  lib*  x.  c,  i,  2, 
J.  7t  *«• 

thr: 
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BookVI.  the  royal  ft  and  ard,  under  the  command  of  Pc- 
154*.  dro  Alvarez  Holguin,  During  his  march 
thither,  Herrada,  the  fkilful  guide  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  counfels,  died ;  and  from  that  time 
his  meafures  were  confpicuous  for  their  vio- 
lence, but  concerted  with  little  fagacity,  and 
executed  with  no  addrefs.  Holguin,  who, 
with  forces  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite 
party,  was  defcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the 
very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary 
by  a  very  fimple  ftratagem,  avoided  an  en- 
gagement, and  efFefted  a  junftion  with  Alva- 
rado,  an  officer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  firft 
to  declare  againft  Almagro  as  an  ufurper. 

Progjej^sof  Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their 
caflro.  camp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought 
from  Quito,  and  eredting  the  royal  ftandard 
before  his  own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  go- 
vernor, he  would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the 
funflions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces. 
Though  formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  paft  life 
to  the  habits  of  a  fedentary  and  pacific  pro- 
fefllon,  he  at  once  aflumed  the  aftivity  and  dif- 
covered  the  decifion  of  an  officer  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  ftrength  to 
be  now  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 

was 
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Was  impatient  to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  BookVL 
battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  j]\t. 
who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a 
crime  fo  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  go- 
vernor, decline  that  mode  of  decifion.  They  Sept.  16. 
met  at  Chupas>  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animofity 
infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  ran- 
cour of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of  re- 
venge, and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpair.  Vic-  defeats  ai. 
tory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  declared 
at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the 
niartial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carva.jal,  a  ve- 
teran officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru> 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents, 
though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gal- 
lant fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  dc- 
ferving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
Many  of  the  vanquifhed,  efpecially  fuch  as 
were-  confcious  that  they  might  be  charged  with 
being  acceflbry  to  the  affaflination  of  Pizarro, 
ruftiing  on  the  fwqrds  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to 
fall  like  foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignomi- 
nious doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  fides,  five 
Vol.  IIL  I  hundred 
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Book  VI.  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number 
^,^^j,^  of  the  wounded  was  ftill  greater  **• 


Severity  of 
his  proceed- 
ingSf 


ConroUa- 
tions  «f  tht 
empeiror 
concerning 
hif  domi* 
Mont  in 
America. 


If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  dc 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were 
ftill  more  aftcnilhed  at  his  conduft  after  the 
viftory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  dif- 
penfer  of  juftice,  and  perfuaded  that  it  required 
examples  of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain 
the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  he  proceeded  di* 
reftly  to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty 
were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  traitors, 
others  were  banilhed  from  Peru.  Their  leader, 
who  made  his  cfcape  from  the  battle,  being 
betrayed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publicly 
beheaded  in  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of 
Almagro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  ex- 
tinft% 

During  thofe  violent  convulsions  in  Perti, 
the  emperor  and  his  minlfters  were  intently 
employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  whicli 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  12— 19.  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  ii^iS.  Hcrrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  i, 
2,  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  i^ii. 

•  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Gomara,  c.  150.  Herrera,- 
iec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  lib.  vi.  c.  i. 

they 
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they  hoped  not  only  to  rc-eftablilh  tranquillity  Book  VI- 
there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  ^  '^-^ 
of  internal  policy  into  all  their  fettlemcnts  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  manifeft  from  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  that 
rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  Spanifh  conquefts 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by 
any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments 
for  difcovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  bufy '  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V.,  the  former  the  moft  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  moft  am- 
bitious, was  encumbered  with  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with 
fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  had  not 
leifure  to  attend  to  diftant  and  lefs  intcrefting 
objefts.  The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery, 
or  of  attempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to 
individuals  J  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men 
pufh  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  no- 
velty, the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompt- 
ed them  with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that 
in  lefs  than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole  of 
that  extenfive  empire  which  Spain  now  poflTcffcs 
in  the  New  World,  was  fubjcfted  to  its  do- 
minion. As  the  Spanilh  court  contributed 
1  2  nothing 
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Book  VI.  nothing  towards  the  various  expeditions  under- 
"^^s^i,^  taken  in  America,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim 
much  from  their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  filver,  was  referved  for  the  crown  j 
every  thing  elfe  was  feized  by  the  aflbciates  in 
each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The  plun- 
der of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  ferved 
to  indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended 
in  equipping  themfelvcs  for  the  fervice,  and 
the  conquered  territory  was  divided  among 
them,  according  to  rules  which  cuftom  had 
introduced,  as  permanent  eftablifhments  which 
their  fuccefsful  valour  merited.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  thofe  fettlements,  when  their  extent 
as  well  as  their  valu€  were  unknown,  ma- 
ny irregularities  efcaped  obfervation,  and  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  connive  at  many  ex- 
cefles.  The  conquered  people  were  pillaged 
with  deftruftive  rapacity^  and  their  country 
parcelled  out  among  its  new  matters  in  exor- 
bitant ftiares,  far  exceeding  the  higheft  recom- 
pence  due  to  their  fervices.  The  rude  con- 
querors of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their 
cftablilhrAents  upon  any  general  or  cxtenfive 
plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  in- 
tereft,  unwilling  to  forego  prefcnt  gain  from 
the  profpedt  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem 
to  have  had  no  objeft  but  to  amafs  fuddcA 

wealth. 
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wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the  Book  VI. 
confequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  ac-  ^  1^42^  "^ 
quired  it.  But  when  time  at  length  difcovered 
to  the  Spanifh  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  poffeflions,  the  neceflity  of  new- 
modelling  their  whole  frame  became  obvious, 
and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  praftices  pre- 
valent among  military  adventurers,  it  was  found 
requifite  to  fubftitute  the  inftitutions  Of  regular 
government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  coun- 
trymen fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed 
themfelves  in  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with 
the  fame  inconfiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  cf- 
fefts  followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this 
labour  by  matters,  who  in  impofing  tafks  had 
no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what 
they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and  pe-^. 
riftied  fo  faft,  that  there  was  reafon  to'  appre- 
hend that  Spain,  inftead  of  pofleffing  countries 
peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufceptible  of 
progreffive  improvement,  would  foon  remain 
proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited  defert. 

The  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  fo  fen- 

fible  of  this,  and  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the 

I  3  extinftion 
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Book  VI.  cxtindion  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened 
J54»i  ^o  render  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  tha^t 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  tha,t 
unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable 
treatment.  But  the  diftance  of  America  from 
the  feat  of  empire,  the  feeblen^fs  of  govern- 
ment in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  au- 
dacity of  foldiers  ur\accuftorned  to  reftraint, 
prevented  thefe  falutary  regulations  from  ope- 
rating with  any  confiderable  influence.  The 
eyil  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the 
emperor  found  an  interval  of  leifure  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  cour 

Theperfoni  fideration.     He  confulted  not  only  with  his 

ivith  whom  *     '  '  , 

he  advifes.  minifl:ers  and  the  niembers  of  the  council  of 
the  lndies>  but  called  upon  feveral  perfofis  who 
had  refided  long  in  the  New  World,  to  ai^ 
them  with  the  rcfult  of  their  experience  and 
obfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of 
America,  among  thcfe  was  Bartholomew  dc  las 
Cafas,  wh^  happened  to  be  the^i  ^t  Madrid  op 
a  miffion  from  ^^  chapter  of  his  ordcf  at  Qhi^ 
apa'.  Thpugh,  fince  the  tr^ifcarriagq  of  his 
former  fchemcs  foi;  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he 
had  continued  fhut  vp  in  his  cloiftcr,  or  oc- 
cupied in  religious  funftions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 

^  RexQcfal  Hill,  de  Chrapa,  p,  146^ 

4"   '       ■    '  c£: 
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of  the  former  objefts  of  his  pity  was  fo  far  froqi  Book  V|. 
^t)ating,  Aat,  from  an  increafed  knowledge  of     ^^ui.^ 
tKeir  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.    He 
feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his 
favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians.     With 'the  moving  eloquence  na- 
tural to  a  man  on  whofc  mind  the  fcenes  which 
he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impreffion,  he 
defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  New  World*  the  Indian  race  al- 
moft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in  left 
than  fifty  years,  and  haft^ning  tp  extinction  on 
the  continent  with  the  ^kme  rapid  decay.    With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepoffefled 
with  the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed 
all  this  to  a  fingle  caufe,  to  the  exaftions  and 
cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  contended  that 
pothing   could   prevent   the   depopulation  of 
^America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen,  and  treating  them  as  fubjefts,  not  as 
(laves.     Nor  did  he  confide  for, the  fuccefs  of 
this  propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone, 
In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  compofed  his  fa- 
mous  treatife   concerning  the  deftruftion  of 
America  %  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor- 
rid circumftances^  but  with  apparent  marks  of 
exaggerated  dcfcription,    the  dcvaftatron    of 

«  ^-^giefal,  f.  192.  199, 

\  4  ^v^nr 
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Book  VI.  cvcry  province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
,^^.      Spaniards. 

HJffoiici-         The  emperor  was  deeply  affiifted  with  the 

ftt^m  ff^  111— 

tradocea  fecital  of  fo  many  aftions  (hocking  ta  humanity. 
S^atkJJof  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  thofe  of 
•*^'*"""^^'  Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  In- 
dians from  oppreflion  was  but  one  ftep  towards 
rendering  his  pofleflions  in  the  NewWorld  a 
valuable  acquiCtion,  and  would  be  of  little 
avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the  power 
and  ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjedts  there.  The 
conquerors  of  America,  however  great  their 
merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were 
moftly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and  of  fuch 
abjecl  rank  in  fociety,  as  give  no  diftindion  in 
the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth 
with  which  fome  of  them  returned,  gave  um- 
brage to  an  age  not  accuftomed  to  fee  men  in 
inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  rifing  to  emulate  or  to  furpafs  the  ancient 
nobility  in  fplendour.  The  territories  which 
their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themfelves 
were  of  fuch  enormous  extent  %  that  if  the 
country  Ihould  ever  be  improved  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  they  muft  grow  too 
wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  fubjefts.     It  ap- 

^  SeeNQTE   XY- 

peared 
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peared  to  Charles,  that  this  abufe  required  a  BookVL 
remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that  the      j^^^ 
regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  enforced 
by  a  mpde  of  government  more  vigorous  than 
had  yet  been  introduced  into  iV^^eric^i. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  New  rfga- 

.     .  -  ,  .  .    ,      lations  for 

containing  many  falucary  appointments  with  thispurpofe, 
refpedt  to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies  i  concerning  the 
ftation  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  royal  audiences 
in  different  parts  of  America;  the  adminiftrar 
tion  of  juftice  j  the  order  of  government,  both 
ecclpfiaftical  and  civil.  Thefe  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them 
were  iflued  the  following  regulations,  which 
excited  univerfal  alarm,  and  occafionedthe  moll 
violent  convulfions  : — ^^  That  as  the  reparli* 
muntos  or  fhares  of  Und  feized  by  feveral  per^ 
fons  appeared  to  be  exceflive,  the  royal  audi-r 
ences  are  erppowered  to  reduce  them  to  a  mo- 
derate extent:  That  upon  the  death  of  any 
conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians 
granted  to  him  fhall  not  defcend  to  his  widow 
or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  :  That  the 
Indians  Ihall  henceforth  be  exernpted  from  per- 
fonal  fervice,  and  (hall  not  be  compelled  to 
carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in 
the  mines^  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fifheries  :      ^ 

That 
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:Book  VI.  Xhat  the  ftated  tribute  due  by  them  to  thcJr 
»54».  Superior  Ihall  be  afcertained,  and  they  fliall  be 
paid  as  fcrvants  for  any  work  they  volun- 
tarily perform :  That  all  perfons  who  arc  or 
have  been  in  public  offices,  ecclcfiaftics  of 
every  denomination,  hofpitals  and  monafteries, 
ihall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indmns  al- 
lotted to  them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the 
crown :  That  every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had 
any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  between 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  fliould  forfeit  his  hn^ik 
and  Indians  *.*^ 


His  roioi* 
Ren  remon- 


All  the  Spanifh  minifters  wJio  had  hitherto 
ftwteag^iaft  bccn  cntruftcd  with  the  direftion  of  American 

tjiem* 

affairs,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft  thoft 
regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infent  colonies. 
They  reprcfented,  that  the  number  of  Spa- 
niards who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New 
World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  nothing 
could  be  expedled  from  any  effort  of  theirs  to- 
wards improving  the  vaft  regions  over  which 
they  were  fcattered  j  that  the  fuccefi  of  every 
fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depend  upon  the 
miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians,  whofe  na^t 

^  Hcrrera,  dec*  7.  lib,  vi,  c.  5*    Fematkd^  Hi$.  Eilv  i% 
c.  \3  a- 

live 
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tivc  indolence  and  avcrfion  to  labour,  no  pro-  Boo.icyr. 
ipeft  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward  could      , ^^j. 
furjpount  i  that  the  monient  the  right  of  im- 
pofing  a  tafk,  and  ex^fting  the  performance  of 
it,  was  taken  from  their  mailers,  every  work 
of  induftry  mud  ceafe,  and  all  the  fources  from 
which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  muft 
be  ftopt  for  ever.     3ut  Charles,  tenacipus  at 
all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  fo  much 
imprefled  at  prefent  with  the  Yi?V  Qf  the  dif- 
orders  which  reigned  in  America^  th^it  hfi  v/zx 
willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  ^^- 
gerous  remedy,  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of 
publifhing  the  laws.     That  they  might  be  car- 
^•ied  in|:o  execution  with  greater  vigour  and 
authority^  he  authorifed  Francifco   Tcllo  de 
Sandoval  tp  repair  p  Mexico  as  vtfitador  or 
fupeqntendent  of  that  country^  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Antonio  dc  Mendoza,  th^  viceroy, 
in  enforcing  xh$^m.     He  appointed  Blafco  Nuo;-  a  m'ceroy 
nez  Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  forPcro. 
title  of  Viceroy ;  and  in  order  tp  ftrengthen 
|iis  admii^iftration,  he  cftabliflied  a  court  of      ^si?- 
royal  audjpnce  in  Linia,  in  which  four  lawyers 
of  eminence  were  to  prefide  as  judges ". 

^  Z^rate,  lib.  iii.   c.  24.      Gomara,   c.  151.      Vega^ 
p.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  20. 
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Book  VI.  The  Viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at  the 
^j^,~  fame  time ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which 
fh?wgu.^  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before 
hiionin  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico 
was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general  ruin. 
The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  In- 
dians afFefted  every  Spaniard  in  America  with- 
out diftinftion,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
who  might  not  on  fome  pretext  be  included 
under  the  other  regulations,  and  fufFer  by 
them.  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of 
law  and  authority  under  the  fteady  and  pru- 
dent adminiftration  of  Mendoza,  that  how 
much  foever  the  fpirit  of  the  new  ftatutes  was 
detefted  and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
obftru6t  the  publication  of  them  by  any  aft  of 
violence  unbecoming  fubjefts.  The  magi- 
ftrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  however,  pre- 
fented  dutiful  addreffes  to  the  viceroy  and  fu- 
perintendent, reprefen  ting  the  fatal  confequcnccs 
of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them,  Men- 
doza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was  fo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  ftate,  that  he 
knew  what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  it 
\  could  bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  of- 
fice, diiplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  fcldom 
poflsfled  by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  ex- 

ercifc 
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crcife  of  power.  They  engaged  to  fufpend,  BookVI. 
for  fome  time,  the  execution  of  what  was  of-  ish- 
fenfive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  confented 
that  a  deputation  of  citizens  fliould  be  fent  to 
Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  appre- 
henfions  of  his  fubjeds  in  New  Spain  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  tendency  and  efFefts,  but  they 
concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their  fenti- 
ments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men 
whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled  them  to 
decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under 
their  own  view,  granted  fuch  a  relaxation  of 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-eftablilhed  the  co- 
lony in  its  former  tranquillity  K 

In  Peru  the  ftorrfi  gathered  with  an  alpeft  inPcra. 
ftill  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
fo  foon  difperfed.  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of 
a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  who  had  fub- 
jefted  Mexico  to  the  Spanilh  crown,  farther 
removed  from  the  infpeftion  of  the  parent  Hate, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acquifition  of 
wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
greater  licence  and  irregularity  than  any  body 
of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidft 
the  general  fubverfion  of  law  and  order,  occa- 

1  Fernandez  Hill.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib* 
ill.  C..2I,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii. 
c  14;  15.    Tor^uem.  Mon.  Ind,  lib.  v.  c;  13. 
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Book VI.  fioiicd  by  two  fucccflivc  civil  wars,  when  each 
'^M^^  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfclf, 
without  any  guide  but  his  own  intereft  or  paf- 
fions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe 
of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  author 
rity  of  a  rcfpedable  court  of  judicature,  would 
have  appeared  formidable  reftraints,  to  which 
they  would  have  fubmitted  with  reluftance. 
But  they  revolted  with  indignation  againft  the 
idea  of  complying  with  laws,  by  which  ther 
were  to  be  dripped  at  once  of  all  they  had 
earned  fo  hardly  during  many  years  of  fervice 
and  fufFering.  As  the  account  of  the  new  laws 
Ipread  fuccefljvely  through  the  different  fettle- 
mcnts,  the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  wo- 
men in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming  againft 
the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  their  fbycreign 
in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvifted, 
of  their  poffeflions.  *^  Is  this,  cried  they,  the 
recompence  due  to  perfons,  who,  without 
public  aid,  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  their 
own  valour,  have  fubjefted  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  opu- 
lence ?  Are  thefe  the  rewards  beftowed  for  ha- 
ving endured  unparalleled  diftrefs,  for  having 
encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger  in  the 
fcn'ice  of  their  country  ?   Whofe  merit  is  fo 

great. 
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l^eat^  whofe  conduft  has  been  fo  irrcproach-  Book  VI. 
able,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  fome  ~  7^.  ^ 
penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loofe  and  comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  all  Ihould  be  entangled  in  their 
fnare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
fome  public  office,  and  all,  without  diftindlion, 
have  been  conftrained  to  take  an  aftive  part  in 
the  contcft  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were 
the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  be* 
caufe  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  lat- 
ter to  be  punilhed  on  account  of  what  they 
could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this 
great  empire,  inftead  of  receiving  marks  of 
diftinftion,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  confo* 
lation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, and  leave  them  to  depend  for  fubfiftence 
on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  from  un- 
feeling courtiers  "*  ?  We  are  not  able  now,  con- 
tinued they,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in 
queft  of  more  fccure  fettlements ;  our  confti- 
tutions,  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies 
covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for 
aftivc  fervice ;  but  ftill  we  poflefs  vigour  fuf- 
iicient  to  aflert  our  juft  rights,  and  we  will  not 
tamely  fuffer  them  ty  be  wreftcd  from  us  ''•" 

°»  Hcrrera,  dec.7.  l*^-  "^^i*  c*  J4»  ^5* 
■  Goxnara,  c.  152.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.vi.  c.  10,  it. 
Vt{4»  p.  IK  libt  ill.  c.  so,  22.  Ub.  iv.  c.  f,  4» 
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BookVL 


1544. 

An  inlur- 
Tcftton  pre- 
%entcd  by 
the   mode- 
ration of 
(Uftro. 


The  fpirit 
of  dilaffcc 
tion  in- 
creafcd  by 
the  viceroy* 


By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  ve- 
hemence, and  liftened  to  withuniverfal  appro- 
bation, their  paffions  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moft 
violent  meafures  •,  and  began  to  hold  confult- 
ations  in  different  places,  how  they  might  op- 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this, 
however,  they  were  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  Ihould 
arrive,  and  had  leifure  to  examine  their  peti- 
tions and  remonftrances,  they  would  concur 
with  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  fome 
mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had 
been  framed  without  due  attention  either  to 
the  ftatc  of  the  country,  or  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accom- 
modation to  thefe,  and  even  fome  concefllons 
on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become 
requifite  to  compofe  the  prefent  ferment,  and 
to  footh  the  coloniflis  into  fubmiflion,  by  in- 
fpiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 
But  without  profound  difcernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a 
plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy 
poflefled  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the  qualities 
that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  en- 
dowed 
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dbwed  only  with  integrity  and  courage;  the  Book VI. 
former  harfli  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bor-  t^^" 
dering  fo  frequently  on  ralhnefs  or  obftinacy^ 
that  in  his  fituation  they  were  defefts  rather 
than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  W*''^^  4* 
at  Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  con- 
fidered  himfelf  merely  as  an  executive  officer^ 
"Without  any  difcretionary  power  j  and^  regard- 
lefs  of  whatever  he  obferved  or  heard  concern- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  country,  he  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting  ri- 
gour. In  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
paflTed,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be  frecj 
every  perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived  of 
his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  as  an  example  of 
obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  fufFer  a 
fingle  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his 
own  baggage  in  his  march  towards  Lima* 
Amazement  and  confternation  went  before  him 
as  he  approached  -,  and  fo  little  folicitous  was 
he  to  prevent  thefe  from  augmenting,  that,  on 
entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he 
came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fovereign>  not 
to  difpenfe  with  his  laws*  This  harfh  decla- 
ration was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it 
ftill  more  intolerable,  haughtinefs  in  deport- 
ment, a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decifion  in  dil- 
courfe,  and  an  infolence  of  office  grievous  to 
XXien  little  accuftomed  to  hold  civil  authority 
Vol,  hi.  k  in 
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Book  VI.  in  high  refpeft.  Every  attempt  to  procure  ft 
1^44.^  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the 
viceroy  confidered  as  flowing  from  a  fpirit  of 
difafi^eftion  that  tended  to  rebellion*  Several 
perfons  of  rank  were  confinedj  and  fome  put 
to  death,  without  any  form  of  triaL  Vaca  dc 
Caftro  was  arrefled,  and  notwithftanding  the 
dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his  merit  in 
having  prevented  a  general  infurreftion  in  the 
colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  Ihut 
up  in  the  common  jail  °. 


Thcmai.         But  however  general  the  indignation  was 
chufcGon-   againft  fuch  proceedings,  it  is  probable  that 
to^be^their  ^he  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  ftrong 
iwdcr.        enough  to  fupprefs  it,  or  to  prevent  its  burft- 
ing  out  with  open  violence,  if  the  malcontents 
had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  pf  credit 
and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direft  their  ef- 
forts.    From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the 
new  regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spa- 
niard there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the 
ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the  colony. 
From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addrefles  were 
fent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  ftand  forth  as 

®  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.  Gomara,  c.  153 — 
'55*  Vega,  p.  ii,  lib,  iv.  c.  4,  5.  Fernandez,  lib.i. 
C.6 — 10. 

tbeir 
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their  common  proteftor,  and  offering  to  fup-  Book  VI. 
port  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  '~,^^. 
fortifnes.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents 
to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious, 
and  of  courage  no  lefs  daring.  The  behaviour 
of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers 
and  himfelf,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind, 
Ferdinand  a  ftate  prifoner  in  Europe,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  governor  in  cuftody  of  the  viceroy, 
and  fent  aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country, 
for  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  which  Spain 
was  indebted  to  his  family.  Thefe  thoughts 
prompted  him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  to 
affert  the  rights  of  his  family>  of  which  he  now 
confidered  himfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir. 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furmount  that  ve- 
neration for  his  foverelgn  which  is  interwoven 
in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
againft  the  royal  ftandard  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  hefitated  long,  and  was  ftill  unre- 
folved,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the 
univerfal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  foon  a  viftim  himfelf  to 
'the  feverity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to 
quit  his  refidence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata, 
and  repair  to  Cuzco.  AH  the  inhabitants  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony.  In 
K  2  the 
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Book  VI.  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elefted  him 
J 544.  procurator- general  of  the  Spanifh  nation  in 
Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regu- 
lations. They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 
remonftrances  before  the  royal  aiKlience  in 
Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.  Under  fanftion  of  this  nomination  Pi- 
zarro  took  poflcffion  of  the  royal  treafure, 
appointed  officers,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a 
large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  dc  Caftro 
had  depofited  in  Guamanga,  and  fet  out  for 
Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  againft  a 
jpublic  enemy.  DifafFeftion  having  now  af- 
fumed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under 
a  chief  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  name,  many  pcr- 
fons  of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard ;  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  troops  raifed  by  the 
viceroy  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  dcferted  to  him 
in  a  body  ^. 


Difrentionj        Before  Plzarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution 

loy  and       had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to 

dTcnce!  *"'  proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fucccfs.     The 

violence  of  the   viceroy's  adminiflration  was 

•  Zarate,  lib,  v.  c.  1.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  4*12.  Fernandez,  lib.i.  c.  12—17. 
.Hcrrcraj  dec  7.  liUvii.  c.  18,  &c  lib.  viti.  c.  1^5. 

%  not 
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not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  Book  VI. 
than  his  overbearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to      i^/^^, 
his  aflbciates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience, 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  coldnefs  began  to   appear  p.     But  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercifc  of  their 
refpeftive  offices,  both  parties  were  fo  much 
exafperated  by  frequent  contefts,  arifing  from 
interference  of  jurifdiftion,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion,  that  their  mutual,  difguftsfoon  grew 
into  open  enmity.     The  ju4ges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  pri- 
ibners  whom  he  had  confined,  juftified  the  mal- 
contents,  and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern- 
ment fhould  have  united  againft  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each 
other  for  fuperiority.     The  judges  at  length 
prevailed.     The  viceroy,    univerfally   odious.  The  vice- 
and  abandoae4  even  by  his  own  guards,  was  foned. 
feized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a  defert    ^*p^* ''• 
iOand  on  the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there  until  he 
could  be  fent  home  to  Spain* 

The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  having  viewRofpu 
a/Tumed  the  fupreme  direftion  of  affairs  into  '*"''*  • 
their  own  hands,    iffued  a  proclamation  fuf- 

p  Gomaw,  c.  171, 

K  3  pending 
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Hoor  vr.  pending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws, 
i^^  and  fent  a  mcflage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him, 
as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could 
requcft,  to  Jifmifs  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  cxpeft  that  a  man  fo  daring  and 
ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  re- 
quifition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no 
fuch  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  their  own  condufts  for  Cepeda,  the  pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed, 
of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice.  The  im- 
prifonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpation  of 
the  judges,  together  with  the  univerfal  confu- 
fion  and  anarchy  confequent  upon  events  fo 
fingular  and  unexpefted,  opened  new  and  vaft 
j^rofpcfts  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
Atprenie  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  pufli  on  towards  the  object 
which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Carvajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide  of 
all  his  adions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
In  Head  of  the  inferior  fiinftion  of  procurator 
for  the  Spanifti  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly 
demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain  general 

of 
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of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  BookVI. 
of  audience  to  grant  him  a  conimifllon  to  that  15^4. 
efFeft.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  tjiere  was  nei- 
ther leader  nor  army  to  oppofe  him,  fuch  a 
requefl:  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  com- 
ipand.  But  the  judges,  either  from  unwilling- 
nefs  to  relinquilh  power,  or  from  a  defire  of 
preferving  fome  attention  to  appearances,  hefi- 
tated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  about  complying. 
Carvaial,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impetuous  Heaflurres 
in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by  mcnt. 
night,  feized  feveral  officers  of  diftinftion 
obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning 
the  court  of  audience  ifllied  a  commiffion  in 
the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  go-, 
vernor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  ciyil  as  well 
as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day. 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  poflcflion  of 
bis  new  dignity  'i. 

But   amidft   the    diforder   and  turbulence    oa.^t, 
which  accompanied  this  total  diffolution  of  the  recivew^his 
frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet  **^^'^^' 

s  Zaratc,  Ub.  v,  c.  8—10.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv, 
c.  13—19.  Gomara,  c.  159 — 163.  Fernandez,  lib,  i% 
C^  18—25.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10—20. 
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BookVI.  loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and 
^SH*  authority,  afted  with  fuch  capricious  irregu^ 
larity,  that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than 
unexpefted  followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion, 
Pizarro  had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new 
powers  with  which  he  was  invefted,  when,  he- 
beheld  formidable  enemies  rife  up  to  oppofc 
him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board 
a  veffel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  'in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  carried  to  Spain  under 
Cuftody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their  own 
number;  as  foon  as  they  were  oyt  at  fea, 
Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorfe  or  moved 
by  fear,  fell  at  the  feet  of  bis  prifoner,  de-^ 
daring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and' 
that  he  himfelf,  and  every  perfon  in  the  (hip, 
would  obey  him  as  the  legal  reprefentative  of 
their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the 
pilot  of  the  veflel  to  fhape  his  courfe  towards 
Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  therc^j 
erefted  the  royal  ftandard,  and  refumed  his 
funftions.of  viceroy.  Several  perfons  of  note, 
to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  feditious  fpirit 
which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not 
reached,  inftantly  avowed  their  refolution  tq 
fupport  his  authority  \     The  violence  of  PW 

'  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.    Gomara,  c.  165.     Fernandez, 
lib,  i,  c.  23.    Herrera,  dec,  y.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 
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zarro's  government,  who  obferved  every  indi-  Book  VI. 
vidual  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers^  ^^"7^^^ 
and  who  puniflied  every  appearance  of  difaffec- 
tion  with  rigour,  loon  augmented  the  number 
of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome 
leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for 
refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  fuch  ftrength 
at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  aflume 
the  appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an 
army  in  America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and 
a&ive  officer,  exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and 
opprcfllon  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for 
the  viceroy  ^ 

PiZARRO,    though  alarmed  with  thofe  ap-      154^.. 
pearances  of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  marches 
of  the  empire,    was   not   difconcerted/     He  ■8a»nft*»»«« 
prepared  to  aflert  the  authority  to  which  he 
had  attained,  with  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an 
officer  accufl:omed  to  command,  and  marched 
direftly  againft  the  viceroy  as  the,  enemy  who 
was  neareft  as  well  as  moft  formidable.     As  he 
was  mafter  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and 
moft  of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his 
family,  his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  the 

*  Zarate,   lib.  v.  c  18.     Gomara,  c.  169.     Herrera, 
dec.  7*  lib.  ix.  c,  27. 
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Book  VI.  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards 
«s45^  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him,  and  in  that 
long  march,  through  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  fufFcred  hardships  and  encountered 
difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  to  ferve  in  America  could  have  en- 
dured or  furmounted".  The  viceroy  had 
fcarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the  van-guard 
of  Pizarro's  forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal, 
who,  though  near  fourfcore,  was  as  hardy  and 
aftive  as  any  young  foldier  under  his  command. 
Nugnez  Vela  inftantly  abandoned  a  town  in- 
capable of  defence,  and  with  a  rapidity  more 
refembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched 
into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro  con- 
tinued to  purfue,  but  finding  it  impoffible  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From 
thence  he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Ccn- 
teno,  who  was  growing  formidable  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  him- 
felf  remained  there  to  make  he^d  agaioit  thq 
vic^eroy «, 

The  viceroy      By  his  own  aftivity,  and  the  afl!ifl:ancc  of 
Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aflfembled  four 

"  See  NOTE  XVI. 

*  Zarate,  lib.  v,  c,  15,  16—24.  Gomara^  c.  167. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib,  iv.  c.  25—2^.  Fernandez,  Kb.  i. 
C.  34.  40.    Herrera,  dec,  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  i6,  20—27. 
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hundred  men  in  Popayan.     As   he  retained.  Book VI. 
amidft  all  his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of      7$^ 
mind,  and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dig- 
nity,   he  reje^ed  with  difdain  the  advice  of 
feme  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,   de- 
claring that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  that  a 
conteft  with  rebels  could  be  decided.     With 
this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.     Pi-      1546. 
zarro,    relying  on  the  fuperior  number,    and 
ftill  more  on  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,  advanced  refolutely  to  meet  him.    The  janunfyi*. 
battle  was    fierce   and   bloody,    both   parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  pofleffion 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  own  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the 
iflue    of  that    day.      But   Pizarro's  veterans 
pufhed  forward  with  fuch  regular  and  well- 
directed  force,  that  they  foon  began  to  make 
impreflion  on  their  enemies.     The  viceroy,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the  abilities 
of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  foldier 
were  equally  difplayed,  held  viftory  for  fome 
time  in  fulpenfe.     At  length  he  fell,  pierced  and  flaio. 
with  many  wounds  j    and  the  rout  of  his  fol- 
lowers  became   general.      They    were    hotly 
purfued.     His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro 
entered  in  triumph.     The  trqops  aflembled  by 
6  Centeno 
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Book  VI.  Ccnteno  were  difperfed  foon  after  by  Carvajal, 
1546.  ^^d  he  himfelf  compelled  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  remained  for  feveral  months 
concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in  Peru, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili, 
fubmitted  to  Pizarro;  and  by  his  fleet,  under 
Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  un- 
rivalled command  of  the  South-Sea,  but  had 
taken  poflTefllon  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rifon  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite 
'  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  which  rendered  him  mailer 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  communication  between 
Spain  and  Peru  ^. 

Piaarro  ad-  After  this  dccifivc  viftory,  Pizarro  and  his 
fumeth/fo.  followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  QuitOj 
jereignty  of  ^^^  during  thc  firfl:  tranfports  of  their  exulta- 
tion, they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious 
indulgence,  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  fiiccefs. 
But,  amidft  this  diflTipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  deliberated 
with  much  folicitudc  concerning  the  part  that 
he  ought  now  to  take.     Carvajal,  no  lefs  bold 

y  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.  Gomara,  c.  170.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51—54. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  19  —  2?,  d^c.  8.  lib.  i, 
c.  I— 3«    Benzo^  lib.  ill,  c.  iz. 

and 
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and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field,  had  Book  VI. 
fronm  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that  in  ^,^^ 
the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was 
Vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe; 
that  he  muft  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  at- 
tempt nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro 
obtained  poflTeflion  of  the  government  of  Peru, 
he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  with  greater 
earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  vidory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated  with 
him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory.  *^  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pizarro  on  that  occalion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiflion  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched, 
in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard; 
you  have  attacked,  the  reprefentative  of  your 
fovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  mo- 
narch will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity, 
or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be 
cordial  or  fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the 
precarious  favour  of  another.  Affume  yourfelf 
the  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  domi- 
nion of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded 
on  the  rights  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in 
Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your 
intereft  by  liberal  grants  of  land?  and  of  In- 
dians, 
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Book  VI.  dians,  or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and 
^154^.  creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  in  Europe. 
By  eftablilhing  orders  of  knighthood,  with 
privileges  and  diftinftions  refembling  thofe  in 
Spain,  you  may  beftow  a  gratification  upon  the 
officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of 
military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen 
only  that  jjou  ought  to  attend  j  endeavour  to 
gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  you  will  induce  the  Ihdians,  out  of 
veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient 
princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  fupport 
of  your  authority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the 
new  fettlers  there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  cafe  any  feeble 
force  which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  drftance." 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's 
confidential  counfellor,  warmly  feconded  Car- 
$  vajal's  exhortations,    and  employed  whatever 

learning  he  pofleffed  in  demonftrating,  that  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed 
to  pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  hy 
their  own  afpiring  valour  and  perfonal  merit '. 

«  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.    Fernandez,  lib.i.  c.  34. 
lib.  ii.  c.  I.  49.    Herrera,  dec.  8,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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PiZARRa  liftened  attentively  to  both,    and   Book  VI. 
could  not  conceal  the  fatisfaftion  with  which      1546. 
he  conteniplated  the  objedt  that  they  prefented  fo"'J^[7,^ 
to  his  view.     But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  ^'^^  *^« 
of  the  world,    few  men  pofTefs  that  fuperior*  Spain, 
ftrcngth  of  mind,    and   extent  of   abilities, 
which  are  capable  of  forming  and  executing 
fuch  daring  fchemes,    as  cannot  be  accom- 
plifhed    without,  overturning  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  fociety,  and  violating  thofe  maxims 
of  duty  which  men  are  accuftomed  to   hold 
facred.     The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's  talents 
circumfcribed  his  ambition  within  more  nar- 
row limits.     Inftead  of  afpiring  at  independent 
power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  obtaining 
from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he    now  pofleffeds    and  for 
that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of  diftinftion 
thither,  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his 
conduct,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,    as 
might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  minifters, 
either  from  inclination  or  from  neceflity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  prefent  ftation. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  re-  Confuita- 
fpeft  to  the  part  which  he  fliould  take,  con-  spa"niSi  mi! 
fultations  were  held  in  Spain,    with  no  lefs   "'^*"' 
folicitude,     concerning    the    meafures    which 
ought  to  be  purfued  in  order  to  re-eftablifh 

the 
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BookVI.  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Thougfi 
j^^  unacquainted  with  the  laft  excefles  of  outrage 
to  which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  there, 
the  court  had  received  an  account  of  the  infur- 
*reftion  againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifon- 
ment,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  government 
by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  fo  alarming  called 
for  an  immediate  interpofition  of  the  emperor's 
abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully 
occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conduc- 
ing the  war  againft  the  famous  league  of 
Smalkalde,  one  of  the  moft  interefting  and 
arduous  enterprifes  in  his  reign,  the  care  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  Peru 
devolved  upon  his  fon  Philip,  and  the  coun- 
fellors  whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  affift 
him  in  the  government  of  Spain  during  his 
abfence.  At  firft  view,  the  aftions  of  Pizarro 
and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  the 
duty  of  fubjefts  towards  their  fovereign,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  minifters  infifted  on  de- 
claring them  inftantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion, 
and  on  proceeding  to  punifti  them  with  exem- 
plary rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innu- 
merable obftacles  to  the  execution  of  this 
meafure  prcfented  themfelves.  The  veteran 
bands  of  infantry,  the  ftrength  and  glory 
of  the  Spanifh  armies,  were  then  ea^loyed 

in 
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in  Germany.  Spain,  exhaufted  of  men  and  BookVI. 
money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which  fhe  had  ^j/^. 
been  involved  by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  two 
fucceflive  monarchs,  cx)uld  not  eafily  equip  an 
armament  of  fufficieht  force  to  reduce  Pizarro. 
To  tranfport  any  refpedable  body  of  troops  to 
a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoft 
impoflible.  While  Pizarro  continued  mafter 
of  the  South-Sea,  the  direft  route  by  Nombre 
3e  Dios  and  Panama  was  imprafticable.  An 
attempt  to  march  to  Quito  by  land  through 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province 
of  Popayan,  acrofs  regions  of  vaft  extent,  de- 
folate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and 
hoftile  tribes,  would  be  attended  with  unfur- 
mountable  danger  and  hardfhips.  The  paflage 
to  the  South-Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  little 
known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  courfe  of 
navigation  fo  remote  and  precarious.  Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  relinquish  the  fyftem 
which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firft 
fuggefted,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures 
what  could  not  be  effected  by  forge.  It  wa^ 
manifeft  from  Plzarro's  folicitude  to  reprefenc 
his  conduft  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  em- 
peror, that,  notwithftahding  the  exeefles  of 
Vol.  II L  L  which 
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which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  ftill  retained 
^6.^  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovcreign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  thefe,  together  with 
fome  fuch  conceffions  as  Ihould  difcover  a  fpirit 
of  moderation  and  forbearance  in  government, 
he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  fo  far  revive 
among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer 
lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his  ufurped  authority. 

Gafca  ap.  The  fucccfsi  howcvcr,  of  this  negociation, 
fcpai^r^to**  ^o  ^^fs  delicate  than  it  was  important,  de- 
fidM  "  ^^'  P^^ded  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed. 
After  weighing  with  much  attention  the  com- 
parative merit  of  various  perfons,  the  Spanifli 
minifters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon 
Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a  priefl:  in  no  higher  ftation 
than  that  of  counfellor  to  the  Inquifition. 
Though  in  no  public  office,  he  had  been  oc- 
cafionally  employed  by  government  in  affairs 
of  truft  and  confequence,  and  had  conduced 
them  with  no  lefs  Ikill  than  fucccfs  5  difplaying 
a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied 
with  much  firmnefs ;  probity,  fuperior  to  any 
feeling  of  private  intereftj  and  a  cautious 
circumfpeftion  in  concerting  meafurcs,  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  vigour  in  executing  them,  as  is 

rarely 
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rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  Thefe  BooicVL, 
qualities  rnarked  him  out  for  the  funftion  to  ,5^6, 
which  he  was  deftined.  The  emperori  to 
whom  Gafca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  ap-* 
proved  of  the  chdic^e,  and  communicated  it  to 
him  in  a  letter,  containing  expreflions  of  good- 
will iarld  confidence,  no  lefs  honourable  to  the 
prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  fubjeft  who  re- 
ceived It.  Gafca,  notwithftandiilg  his  advanced 
age  and  feeble  conftitution,  and  though,  from 
the  iapprehenfions  natural  to  a  man>  Who^ 
during  the  courfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been 
but  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the  efFedls 
of  a  long  voyage^  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate  % 
did  not  hefitatc  a  moment  about  complying 
with  the  will  of  his  foVefeign.  But  as  a  proof  hi«  mode- 
that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  afted, 
he  refufed  a  bilhopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  ift  Peru  with  a 
more  dignified  charafter ;  he  would  accept  of 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  prefident  of  the 
Court  of  audiencie  in  Lima ;  and  declared  that 
he  would  receive  no  falary  on  account  of  his 
difcharging-  the  duties  of  that  office*  All  he 
required  was,  that  the  expence  of  fupporting 
his  faniily  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  public^ 
and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  miniftcr  of  peace  with 

*  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

L  a  his 


ration. 
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BookVI.  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  an^  rc-^ 
"^  15^6.^  tinue  but  a  few  domcftics,  this  would  not  load 
the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden  **. 

wmniut'ir  ^^'^  "whilc  he  difcovered  fuch  difmterefted 
to  him.  moderation  with  refpcd  to  whatever  related 
perfonally  to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  diflferent  tone.  He  inliftedj 
as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country  fo  re- 
mote from  the  feat  of  government,  where  he 
could  not  have  recourfe  to  his  fovereign  for 
new  inftrudions  on  every  emergence  j  and  as 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  negociations  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  invefted  with 
unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurifdidUon  mufl: 
reach  to  all  perfons  and  to  all  caufes;  that  he  mufl 
be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  punifh,  or  to  re- 
ward, as  circumftances  and  the  behaviour  of 
different  men  might  require;  that,  incaii^f  re- 
frflance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  au- 
thorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force 
of  arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
call  for  afliftance  from  the  governors  of  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  America*     Thefe  pow- 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez, 
lib.ii.  c.  14—16.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  i,  Herrcra, 
dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  &c. 

ers. 
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ers,  though  manifeftly  conducive  to  the  great  BookVL 
objedls  of  his  miffion,  appeared  to  the  Spanifh  j^gj 
miniftcrs  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  roy- 
alty, which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  z 
fubjeft,  and  they  refufed  to  grant  them.  But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  As 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  Gafca  muft 
be  entnifted  with  difcretionary  power  in  fcveral 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  inef- 
feftual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, Charles  fcrupled  not  to  inveft  hii:B  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied  with  this  frcfh  proof  of  his 
mailer's  confidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  depart- 
ure, and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  fet  May  a6. 
out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion  ' . 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found  joiy  27. 
Hernan  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  polled  there,  a"pa"im]. 
by  order  of  Fizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoftile. 
forces.  But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacific 
guife,  with  a  train  fo  little  formidable,  ancj 
with  a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  a^  to  excite  ter- 
ror, that  he  was  received  with  much  reipcft. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  fimilar  reception  from  Hino- 

«  Fcrnandea,  lib.  ii.  c  r6— 18.  .    > 

L  3    ^  jofa. 
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Book  VI.  jofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entruftcd  with  the  go- 
1546.  vernment  of  that  town,  and  the  command  of 
his  fleet  ftationed  there.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  fame  language^  declaring  that  he  was 
fcnt  by  their  fovereign  as  %  rtieflenger  of  peace, 
not  as  a  minifler  of  vengeance  ;*that  he  came 
to  rcdrefs  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  pad: 
offences-,  and  to  rc-cftablifh  order  and  juftice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  rtiUd  deport- 
ment, the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fane-, 
tity  of  his  profeflion,  and  a  winning  appear-* 
ance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his  decla-^ 
rations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  perfon 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  adting  in  vir- 
tue of  a  royal  commiffion,  began  to  revive 
among  men  accuftomed  for  fome  time  to  no- 
thing more  refpeclable  than  an  ufurped  jurif- 
diftion.  Hinojofa,  Mexia,  and  fevcral  other 
officers  of  diflindlion,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca 
applied  feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his  in- 
tereft,  and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occa« 
fion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour  d, 

violent  pro.       This  the  violcncc  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
Piiwio'/     them.    As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca's  arrival  . 

**  Fernandez,  lib.  li.  c.  21,  &c.     Zarate,  lib,  vi.  c.  S^j^ 
Qomara,  c.  175,    Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  v.  c^j, 
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at;Pftnania5  though  he^recd^^  at  the  fame  Book  VI. 
time^  an  account  of  thft  nawre  of  his  com-  ,^46. 
miffioo>  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  to  ren-  , 
der  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  cafy  concerning 
what  was  paft,  by  an  aft  of  general  oblivion ; 
and  fecurc  with  relpeft  to  the  future,  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  laws  5  iiftead  of  accept- 
ing with  gratitudahisfovereign's  gracious  con- 
ceffions,  he  w^s  fo  much^cxafperat^d  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  tp;hfr*ohtinued  in  his  ftation 
as  governor  of  the  cotintry,  it^at  he  inftantly 
refolved  to  oppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into 
Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurif- 
diftion  there.  To  this.defperate  refolution  he 
added  another  highly  prepofterous.  He  fent 
a  new  deputation  to  Spain  to  juftify  this  con- 
duct, and  to  infift,  in  name  of  all  the  com- 
munities in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  go- 
vernment to  himfelf  during  life,  as  the  only 
means  of  prefcrving  tranquillity  there.  The 
perfons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange  commiflion, 
intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  pre- 
fident,  and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  de- 
part from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They 
carried  likewife  fccret  inftruftions  to  Hinojofa, 
direfting  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty 
thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would  comply  volgnta-.- 
rily  with  what  was  demanded  of  him  i  and  if  he 
L  4  Ihould 
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Book  VI.  fhould  continue  obflinatc,  to  cut  him  off  cither 
^5^6^      by  aflaflination  or  poifon  % 

hitLtl^*  Many  circunnftances  concurred  in  puihing 
on  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  nieafures.  Having 
been  once  accuftomed  to  fupreme  comnnand, 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending 
to  a  private  ftation.  Confcious  of  his  own  de- 
merit, he  fufpefted  that  the  emperor  ftudied 
only  to  deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon 
the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His 
chief  confidents,  no  lefs  guilty,  entertained  the 
fame  apprehenfions.  The  approach  of  Gafca 
without  any  military  force  excited  no  terror. 
There  were  now  above  fix  thoufand  Spaniards 
fettled  in  Peru  ^  j  and  at  the  head  of  thefe  he 
doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence, 
if  the  court  of  Spain  fhould  refufe  to  grant 
what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
fpirit  of  defeftion  had  already  begun  .to  fpread 
among  thofe  whom  he  trufted  moft.  Hinojofa, 
amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  refolution  of 
fetting  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  emperor*s 
commiffion,  and  difdaining  to  be  his  inftru- 
mtnt  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed 

«  Zaratc,  1-b.  vi.  c.  8.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34,, 
Hcrrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.ii.  c.  9,  10. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

out 
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out  in  his  fccret  inftruftions,  publicly  recog-  Book  VI. 
nized  the  title  of  the  prefidcnt  to  the  fiipremc  ,^7. 
authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under  his  com- 
mand did  the  fame.  Such  was  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached  even 
the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  from  Peru; 
and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expedted  to  hear 
either  of  Gafca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his 
death,  he  received  an  account  of  his  being 
mafter  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of  the 
troops  fl:ationed  there# 

,  Irritated,  almoft  to  madnefs  by  an  event  Pirarro  re. 
fo  unexpcdted,  he  openly  prepared  for  war;  wa^^r! 
and  in  order  to  give  fbme  colour  of  jufl:ice  to      *^*^' 
his  arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for 
the  crimes  of  having  feized  his  Ihips,  feduced 
his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from 
proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.     Cepeda, 
though  afting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
commiffion,  did  not  fcruple  to  profl:itute  the 
dignity  of  his  fun6lion  by  finding  Gafca  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on 
that  account  ^.     Wild,  and  even  ridiculous,  as 
this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed  on  the  low 

»  Fernandez,  lib.ii.  c,  55^.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
Jleu/ara,  4ec.  9*  lib,  iii.  c.  6, 

illiterate 
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BookVL  iJliterate  ad^nturersj  with  whom  Peru  was 
filled^  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  faoftion  war-< 
ranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againft  a 
convi<5lcd  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  rcforted 
from  every  quarter  to  his  ftandard,  and  he  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  beft 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in 
Peru, 

Prepara.  Gasca,  ou  his  part,  percciving  that  force 

Gafca.  muil  be .  eniployed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
purpofe  of  bis  miffion,  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in 
collecting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena, 
and  other  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  con- 
dition to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of 
/iprii.  Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful 
alarm  j  and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for 
fome  time  to  make  any  defcent,  they  did  more 
cffedual  fervice,  by  fetting  afhore  in  different 
places  perfons  who  difperfed  copies  of  the  aft 
of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  late  edids  j  and  who  made  known  every 
where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild 
temper,  of  the  prefident.  The  effedt  of  fpread-^ 
ing  this  information  was  Wonderful.  All  who 
were  diffatisfied  with  ?i5f*rr6*s  violent  admini- 
ftration,   all  who  retained  any  fentimcnts  of 

fidelity 
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fidelity  to  their  fovcreign,  began  to  meditate  BookVT, 
revolt.     Some  openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  ^^54^^ 
they  now  deemed  to  be  unjuft.     Centeno,  leav-  JJq^^'^jJJ" 
ing  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  af- 
fembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  adherents, 
and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band  advanced 
boldly  to  Cuzco.     By  a  fudden  attack  in  the 
night-time,  in  which  he  difplaycd  no  lefs  mi- 
Jitary  Ikill  than  valour,   he  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  five  hundred  men.     Moft  of  thefe 
having  ranged  themfelves  under  his  banners, 
he  had  foon  the  command  of  a  refpedtable  body 
of  troops  **t 

PizARRO,  though  aftoniflied   at  beholding  '^^"^p. 
one  enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  xirro 
land,  at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  the  union  ""  ^ 
of  all  Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  Ipirit  more 
undaunted,  and  more  accuftomed  to  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  difconcerted  or 
appalled.     As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  ope* 
rations  was  the  moft  urgent,  he  inftantly  fet 
out  to  oppofe  him.     Having  provided  horfes 
for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched  with  amazing 

^  Zaratc,  lib.  id.  c.  13—16.     Gomara,  c.  180,  181. 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii,  c.  28.  64*  kc. 

2  rapidity. 
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Book  VI.  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he  found  his 
1547^""^  force  diminifhed  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night  j  and  though  he  became  fuf- 
picious  to  excefs,  and  puniftied  without  mercy 
all  whom  he  fufpefted,  the  rage  of  defcrtion 
was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got 
within  fight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the 
lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  muftcr  more  than 
.  four  hundred  foldiers.  But  thefe  he  juftly 
confidered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on 
whom  he  might  depend.  They  were  indeed 
the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate  of  his  followers, 
confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes  for  which  they 
could  hardly  expedt-  forgivenefs,  and  without 
any   hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms. 

oaoberao.  "With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack  Cen- 
teno's  troops,  though  double  to  his  own  in  num- 
ber. The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the  combat. 
It  was  the  molt  obftinate  and  bloody  tBat  had 

and  defeats  hithcrto  bccn  fought  in  Peru.  At  lengtJi  the 
intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  Carvajal's  military  talents,  triumphed  over 
numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  vi&ory. 
The  booty  was  immenfe ',  and  the  treatment 
of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.  By  this  fingle  fucceft 
the.  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-eftablilhed, 

*  See  NOTE  XVn. 

and 
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and  being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field.  Book  VL 
his  army  increafed  daily  in  number  ^.  ^1547.^ 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
viftory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 
Lima,  when  the  citizens,  -weary  of  his  oppref- 
five  dominion,  ere£lcd  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from 
the  fleet,  took  poffeffion  of  the  town.  About  Gafcaian<js 
the  fame  time  *,  the  prefideot  landed  at  Tum- 
bez  with  five  hundred  men*  Encouraged  by 
his  prefence,  every  fettlement  in  the  low  coun- 
try declared  for  the  king.  The  fituation  of 
the  two  parties  was  now  perfeftly  reverfed; 
Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  pof- 
fefled  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire^ 
from  Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged,  the  ju* 
rifdiftion  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  aug- 
mented faft,  Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country*  His  behaviour  ftill  con- 
tinued to  be  gentle  and  unafluming ;  he  ex- 
preffed>  on  every  occafion,  his  ardent  wifh  of 
terminating  the  conteft  without  bloodfhed* 
More  folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh,  he 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  3,  Gomara,  c.  181.  Ve^a, 
p.  II.  lib.  V.  c.  18,  &c.  Fernandez,  lit  ii.  c.  79. 
Herrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  i,  2. 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

upbraided 


BookVI^  upbraided  no  man  for  paft  offences,  but  re-* 
^1547^^  ceived  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  chil- 
dren returning  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Though 
defirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  flacken  his  pre- 
parations for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
fowards  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco  ".  There  he 
Cttfco.  remained  for  fome  months,  not  only  that  he 
might  have  time  to  mak*  another  attempt  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but 
that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to,  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  difbipline 
bf  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  againft  a  body 
of  viftorious  veterans.  Pizarro,  intoxicated 
with  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  accompa- 
nied his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again 
near  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command,  re- 
fufed  to  lilten  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda, 
together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  and  even 
Carvajal  himfelf ",  gave  it  as  their  advice  to 
clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of  a  general  in- 
demnity, and  thp  revocation  of  the  obnoxious 
laws  ••.  Gafca  having  tried  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
i^*  *9»    blood  of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  to- 

tt  Zarate^  lib.vii.  c*i.    Fernandez,  lib.ii.  c*77.  82« 

»  See  NOTE  XVUI. 

•  Zarate,  lib,  vii.  c.  6.     Vega,  p.  ii*  lib#v.o27. 

wardi 
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wards  Cuzco  at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred  Book  VU 
men.  '""wT* 

PizARROj  confident  of  viftory,  fuffered  the  ^^  ^'^ 

'  *'  prepare  for 

royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  >>«ttic. 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition^  and  154$. 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital^ 
flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  as  rendered  a  retreat  impradicable  would 
at  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy^  and  Carvajal  chbfc  his 
ground^  and  made  the  difpofition  of  the  troops  April  f. 
with  the  difcerning  eye,  and  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war^  confpicuous  in  all  his 
operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forward 
flowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each 
was  lingular.  In  that  of  Fizarro,  compofed 
of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  moft 
opulent  country  in  America,  every  officer,  and 
almoft  all  the  private  men  were  clothed  in 
.fluffs  of  filk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filverj  and  their  horfcs,  their  arms, 
their  ftandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride 
of  military  pomp '.  That  of  Gafca,  though 
not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited  what  was  no  lefs 
ftriking.  He  himfelf,  accompanied  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  bilhops  of  Quito  and 

f  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  ii. 

Cuzco, 
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Book  VI.  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecckfiaftici, 
^^ts4%.      marching  along   the  lines,  blefling  the  .men, 

and  encouraging  them  to  a  refolute  difchargc 

of  their  duty. 

ZuAlyWn      W»EN  both  Were  juft  ready  to  engage,  Ce- 
troops,        peda  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped, off*,  and 
furrendered  himfelf  to  the  prcfidcnt,     Garci- 
laflb  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note, 
followed  his  example.     The  revolt  of  pcrfons 
in  fuch  high  rank  ftruck  all  with  amazement. 
The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
ftrength  of  armies  depend*    ceafed  at  once. 
Diftruft  and  confternation  fpread  from  rank  to 
rank.     Some  filently  flipped  away,  others  threw 
down  their  arms,  the  greateft  number  went 
over  tp  the  royalifts.      Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 
fome  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats,  and 
entreaties  to  ftop  them,  but  in  vain.     In  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
was  totally  difperfed.     Pizarro,  feeing  all  ir- 
retrievably loft,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a 
few  officers  who  ftill  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
*^  ^What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?"  **  Let  us  ruffi, 
replied  one  of  them,  upon  the  enemy's  firmeft 
battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."      Dejefted 
with  fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  had  not  Ipirit 
to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel,    and  with  a 
3  tamenefs 
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tamencfs  difgraceful  to  his  former  fame,   he  BoqkVL 

furrcndcred  to  one  of  Gafca's  officers.     Car-  ,3^3. 

vajal,  endeavouring  to  cfcape,  was  overtaken  taken, 
and  feized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  viftory,  did 
not  ftain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  dcath!^^^ 
and  a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
or  notorious  offenders,  were  punifhed  capitally. 
Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  fur- 
rendered.  He  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  a 
compofed  dignity,  and  feemed  defirous  to  atone 
by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  fuitablc 
to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence. 
When  the  fentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged 
was  pronounced,  he  carelefsly  replied,  **  One 
can  die  but  once."  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fentence  and  execution,  he  difcovered 
no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the  paft,  or  of  fo- 
lidtude  about  the  future ;  fcoffing  at  all  who 
vifited  him,  in  his  ufual  farcaftic  vein  of  mirth, 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  repartee  and  grofs 
pleafantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 
Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  cither,  ought  to 
have  (bared  the  fame  fate ;  but  the  merit  of 
having  deferted  his  aflofciates  at  fuch  a  critical 
moment,  and  with  fuch  decifive  efFcft,  faved 
him  from  immediate  punifhment.     He  was 

VoL.III.  M  fent. 
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Book  VI.   fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died 
*""JT^^^  in  confinement  ^. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contempo- 
rary hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diffentions 
that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption, 
during  ten  years,  many  circumftances  occur  fb 
ftriking,  and  which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon 
ftate  of  manners,  as  to  merit  particular  atten-* 
tion. 

Komercc         Though   the  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded 

naryfoidicn  *  .       ^      . 

inthcciwi  Peru  were  of  the  loweft  order  in  fociety,  and 
my'**  *'  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined 
them  were  perfons  of  delperate  fortune,  yet  in 
all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  difitrent  leaders  who  contended  for  fu- 
periority,  nOt  one  man  a£ted  as  a  hired  fbldier, 
that  follows  his  ftandard  for  pay.  Every  ad- 
venturer in  Peru  confidered  himfelf  as  a  con- 
queror, entitled,  by  his  fcrvices,  to  an  cfta- 
blifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  his  valour.  In  the  contefts  between 
the  rival  chiefs,  each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was 
direded  by  his  own  judgment  or  afi^eAions. 
He  joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of 
his  fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  himfelf 

«  Zante»  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8.  Gomara,  c.  185,  i«6. 
Vi^  p.  II.  lib. v.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  86, 
Ac,^  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  &c. 

a  by 
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by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary  i     It  was   Boo  it  VI. 

to  their  fword,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  office,  or       ,548, 

nobility  of  birth,  that  moft  of  the  leaders  whom 

they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elera- 

tion  J  and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped,  by 

the  fame  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himfelf  to 

the  poffcffion  of  power  and  wealth  \ 


Armies  im- 
menlely  ex- 


But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  with- 
out apy  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  im*  p^^^^^e 
menfe  expence.  Among  men  accuftomed  to 
divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  de- 
fire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible 
force.  The  ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs*  Where  ail 
were  intent  on  the  fame  objed,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fame  paflion,  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  fecuritig  their 
attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence, 
befides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhments, 
received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief 
with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro> 
in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced 
five  hundred  thoufand  pefos '.  Gafca  expended 
in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led  againft  Pi* 
aarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos  ^     The  dif^ 

'  Vega,  p.  It.  lib.  iv.  c.  38.  41. 
•  Fcrnandea,  lib,  ii.  c.  54,  .  / 
<  Zarate^  lib.iii.  c.  10.  Herrtti^   dec.  8.  lib.  r.  €.7. 

M  2  tribution 


wrards  to  in 
dividualst 
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Book  VI.  tribution  of  property,  beftowed  as  the  reward 
1548.      of  fervices,  was  ftill  more  exorbitant.  •'  Ce- 

menfc«-  pcda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  and 
addrefs,  in  perfuading  the  court  of  royal  audi- 
ence to  give  the  fanftion  of  its  authority  to  the 
ufurped  jurifdiftion  of  Pizarro,  received  a 
grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  in- 
come of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos". 
Hinojofa,  who,:  by  his  early  defeftion  from 
Pizarro,  and  furrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca, 
decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  difl:rift  of 
country  affording  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
of  yearly  value '.  While  fuch  rewards  were 
dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more 
than  royal  munificence,  proportional  fliarcs 
were  conferred  upon  thofe  of  inferior  rank. 

Their  pro-         SucH  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 

fufion  and  1       #v   o  t  «  •     1 

luxury.  natural  efredts.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants, 
and  new  defires.  Veterans  long  accuftomed  to 
hardfbip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  taile 
for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  diffipation,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  exceflfes  of  military  licen- 
tioufncfs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  occu- 
pied fome  J  a  rclifli  for  expenfive  luxuries  fpread 
among  others  ^  The  meanefl:  foldier  in  Peru 
would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded  bymarch- 

»  Gomara^  c.  i64.-  ,         '  Ycga,  p.  u.  lib.  vL  c.  3. 
y  Heireraj  dec.  5.  lib.  iL  c.  3.  dec*  8.  lib.  viii.  c.  10. 

ing 
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ing  on  foots  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  Book VI. 
horfcs  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  ,54s. 
infifted  on  being  furnilhed  with  one  before  he 
would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs  patient 
under  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  of  fervice,  they 
were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  ever  j  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient  va- 
lour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained  ^"jth'w^.j.H 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  *''^j''*'^"" 
diftinguilhed.  Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  carried  on. 
a  more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru.  To  all  the  paflions  which  ufually  en- 
venom contefts  among  countrymen,  avarice 
was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more 
rancorous.  Eagcrnefs  to  feize  the  valuable 
forfeitures  expefted  upon  the  death  of  every 
opponent,  fhut  the  door  againft  mercy.  To 
be  wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a 
man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubjedt  him  to  pu- 
niihment.  On  the  flighteft  fufpicions,  Pizarro 
condemned  many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabit- 
ants in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajali  without 
fearching  for  any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty, 
cut  off  many  more.  The  number  of  thofe 
who  fuffcrcd  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
M  3  was 
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Book  VI.   was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field  *  j 
*^4g,      and  the  greater  part  was  condemned  without 
the  fornfiality  of  any  legal  trial, 

^f"f  df°^  The  violence  with  which  the  contending 
parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  ac- 
companied with  its  ufual  attendants,  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they 
afted.  The  ties  of  honour  which  arc  held 
facred  among  foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  in-' 
tegrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spa- 
nifli  charafter  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  fccm  to 
have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for 
decency,  and  the  fenfe  of  fliame,  were  totally 
loft.  During  their  diffenfions,  there  was  hardly 
a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the 
party  which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray 
the  aflbciates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and 
violate  the  engagements  under  which  he  had 
come.  The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  reined 
by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  royal  audience,  who  were  bound 
by  the  duties  of  their  function  to  hare  Itip- 
ported  his  authority.  The  chief  advifers  and 
companions  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  revolt,  were 
the  firft  to  forfake  him,  and  fubmit  to  his  ene- 
mies.    His  fleet  was  given  up  to  Gafca,  by  the 

«S?cNOTE^X. 
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man  whom  he  had  finglcd  out  among  his  of-  BookVL 
ficers  to^  entruft  with  that  important  command.  ,5^3^ 
On  the  day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate>  an 
army  of  veterans,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  threw 
down  their  arms  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and 
deferted  a  leader  who  had  often  cpncl^ded  them 
to  viftory.  Inftances  of  fuch  general  and 
avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  ^nd  obli- 
gations which  attach  man  to  ipan,  and  bind 
them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely  occur  in 
hiftory.  It  is  only  where^men  are  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  where  the  re- 
ftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  'where 
the  profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where 
immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which 
it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to 
the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs,  the  perfidy  and 
corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in   Cafcade- 
every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and   "pCym^^t 
tranquillity    feemed    to    be   perfedlly  re-efta-  Jlersr^^' 
bliftied.      But  two  very  interefting  objects  ftill 
remained  to  occupy  the  prefident's  attention. 
The  one  was  to  find  immediately  fuch  employ- 
ment for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and  daring 
adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled, 
as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  com- 
M  4  motions* 
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Book  VI.  motions.  The  other,  to  beftow  proper  grati- 
'  1548.^  fications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and  valour 
he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The  former 
of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafurc  accompliftied,  by 
appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  profecutc  the 
conqueft  of  Chili  j  and  by  empowering  Diego 
Centeno  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the  vaft 
regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata. 
The  reputation  of  thofe  leaders,  and  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  rifing  to  confequence 
in  fome  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of 
the  moft  indigent  and  defperate  foldiers  to  fol- 
low their  ftandards,  drained  off  no  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca 
dreaded. 

His  divi.  Tpj^j  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty. 

fion  or  the  .  ,  ^  J  ' 

country        and  to  be  adjuftcd  with  a  more  attentive  and 

among  his 

followers,  delicate  hand.  Ihe  repartimientoSy  or  allot- 
ments of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to.be  dif- 
tributed,  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  for- 
feiture of  the  former  poffeflbrs,  exceeded  two 
millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent  *.  Gafca,  when 
now  abfolute  mafter  of  this  immenfe  property, 
retained  the  fame  difinterefted  fentiments  which 
he  had  originally  profeffed,  and  refufcd  to  re- 
ferve  the  fmalleft  portion  of  it  for  himfelf. 

"  Vega,  p.  n .  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

But 
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But  the  number  of  claimants  was  great;  and  BookVL 
whilft  the  vanitjror  avarice  of  every  individual  ^Vs^g,"^ 
fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices,  and  efti- 
mated  the  recompence  which  he  thought  due 
to  him,  the  pretenfions  of  eich  were  fo  extra- 
vagant, that  it  was  impoflible  to  fatisfjr  all. 
Gafca  liftened.to  them^one  by  one,  with  the 
moft  patient  attention;  and  that  he  might  have 
leifure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their 
feveral  claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with 
the  archbifhop  of  Lima  and  a  firigle  fecretary, 
to  a  vill^e  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There 
he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  toeach^  a 
diftrift  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in 
proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fervices 
and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of 
clamour  and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would 
burft  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  not- 
withftanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which 
he  had  framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  inftrumcnt  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  or- 
ders not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  de- 
parture. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publifhins;  the    Aug.  14. 

r  .   .  ,    /    V         ^    ^       t       ,     The  difcon- 

decree  ot  partition  wai'tiot  lefs  than  Galea  had  tent  it  cc. 
cxpcfted.     Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy, 
fli^me,  rage,  and  all  the  other  pafllons  which 
3  moft 
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Book  VI.  moft  Vehemently  ^itate  the  minds  of  men 
^i5^r^  when  both  their  honour  and  their  intereft  arc 
deeply  afFedcd,  confpired  in  adding  to  its  vio- 
lence. It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  mili- 
tary infolencc.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curfes 
were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  prefident. 
He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality, 
and  of  injuftice.  Among  foldiers  prompt  to 
a£lion,  fuch  feditious  difcourfe  would  have 
been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violeat,  and 
they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
fome  difcontented  leaders,  expeding  them  to 
ftand  forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs.  By 
fome  vigorous  interpofitions  of  government,  a 
timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  fpirit;» 
and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  wis  averted 
for  the  prefent  \ 

* 

1549-         Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame 

urAcso'r.    was  fupprefled  rather  than  extingiMjthe^^  la- 

vlri^cnT   boured  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  to  foothe  the 

malcontents,  by  beftowing  large  gratuities  0|i 

fome,  by  promifing  repartimientoSy  when  they 

fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  careffing  and 

flattering  all.      But  that  the  public  fecurity 

might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  ftablc  than 

*>  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vega,  p.  ii. 
lib.  vii.  c.  I,  &c.  Fernandez,  p.  n.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  &c. 
Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.iv.  c.  17,  &c. 

their 
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riicir  good  affcdbion,  he  cndeavorurcd  to  ftrength  •  Boo  k  VI. 
en  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  office,  by  rcr      i^^, 
cftabliihing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juf- 
ticc  in  every  part  of  the  empire.     He  intro- 
duced  order  and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of 
colledking  the  royal  revenue.     He  iffued  regu- 
lations concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
well  calculated  to  protcft  them  from  oppreffion, 
and  to  provide  for  their  inftruftion  in  the  prin- 
ciples oif  religion,  without  depriving  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  la- 
bour.    Having  now  accomplifhed  every  objeft      '^^*^ 
of  his  miffion,  Gafca,  longing  to  return  again 
to  a  private  ftation,  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru   to  the  court  of  audience,  and 
fet  out  for  Spain,     As,  during  the  anarchy      feb.i. 
and  turbulence  of  the  four  laft  years,  there  had  forSpain. 
been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue, 
he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  of  public  money,  which  the  ceconomy 
and  order  of  his  adminiftration  enabled  him  to 
fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  Hisrecep^ 
univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his 
virtue.     Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicu-* 
ous.     Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  | 
with  a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand 

ducats 
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BookVT.  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping  him  %  he 
'^  i^^.^  fet  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion.  By 
his  addrefs  and  talents  he  fupplied  all  thofe  de- 
feds,  and  feemed  to  create  inftrumcnts  for  ex- 
ecuting his  defigns.  He  acquired  fuch  a  naval 
force,  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fca* 
He  raifed  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He 
vanquifhed  their  leader,  on  whofe  arms  victory 
had  hitherto  attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy 
and  ufurpation,  he  eftabliflied  the  government 
of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  fo- 
vereign.  But  the  praife  beftowed  on  his  abi- 
lities was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue 
merited.  After  refiding  in  a  country  where 
wealth  prefented  allurements  which  had  fe- 
duced  every  perfon  who  had  hitherto  poflefled 
power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying  fta- 
tion  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  un- 
fufpefted.  After  diftributing  among  his  coun- 
trymen pofleffions  of  greater  extent  and  value 
than  had  ever  been  in  the  difpofal  of  a  fubjeft 
in  any  age  or  nation,  he  himfelf  remained  in 
his  original  Hate  of  poverty  j  and  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to 
the  royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by 
petition  for  a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty 

«  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  i8. 

debts 
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debts  which  he  had  contrafted  during  the  courfe  Book  VL 
of  his  fervice  ^.  Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  „•  ^ 
filch  difmterefted  merit.  Gafca  was  received 
by  him  with  the  moft  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
cfteem,  and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Palencia,  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  refpefted  by 
his  country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and 
beloved  by  alL 

Notwithstanding  all  Gafca's  wife  regu- 
lations, the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the 
authority  of  government  was  almofl:  forgotten 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and 
mif-rule,  where  there  were  difappointed  leaders 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  rbady  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  coitb* 
bullion.  Several  fucceflive  infurreftions  defo- 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thole, 
though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms,  ex- 
cited rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of 
particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public  mo- 
tives, the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  objeft  of 
this  hiftory^  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru,  like 
every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the 
natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  du* 

*  MS.  penes  me. 

ration. 
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Book  VI.  ration^  and  by  carrying  ofF  the  corrupted  hxi* 
'^M^^  mours  which  had  given  rife  tothedirorders>  they 
contributed  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the  fo-^ 
ciety  which  at  firft  they  threatened  to  deftroy^ 
During  their  fierce  contefts^  feveral  of  the  firft 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  erf"  thofe  licentious 
adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs 
had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  pre* 
vailed  in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of  a 
greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing,  or 
banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter*- 
prifing,  lefs  dcfperate,  and  more  accuftomed 
to  move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in* 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru ;  and  the  WfA  aijtho- 
rity  was  gradually  eftablifhed  a«  Qrmly  there 
as  in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 
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S  the  conqucft  of  the  two  great  empires  boo*: 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft 
fplendid  and  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory 
of  America,  a  view  of  their  political  inftitu- 
tions,  and  a  defcription  of  their  national  man- 
ners, will  exhibit  the  human  fpecies  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  obfervers  in  a  very 
Angular  ftage  of  its  progrefs  *. 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  theNew  Mexico  and 
World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be   confidered  pourhcd 
as  polifhed  ftates.     Inftead  of  fmall,  independ-  parti  of  * 
cnt,  hoftilc  tribes,  ftruggling  for  fubfiftence  ^""'"• 
amidft  woods  and  marlhes.  Arrangers  to   in- 

*  Sec  NOTE  XX/ 

duftry 
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BOOK  duftry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordi- 
^^  -^-  _f  nation,  and  almoft  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  governnaent,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fove- 
reign,  the  inhabitants  collefted  together  in  ci- 
ties, the  wifdpm  and  forefight  of  rulers  cm- 
ployed  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and 
fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in 
feme  meafure  eftablilhed,  the  authority  of  re- 
ligion recognized,  many  of  the  arts  effential  to 
life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and 
tKe  dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental  beginning 
to  appear. 

Their  infe-  BuT  if  the  comparifon  be  milde'^with  ,  the 
^Hohs'of'''  People  of  the  ancient  continent,  Ac  inferiority 
^ntiKn^  ^^  America  in  improvement  will  ht^t^nfpku" 
ous,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians 
will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  thpfc  nations  which 
merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of 
both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the 
rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufeful  metals,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  which  they  hafl  made  in  extending  their 
dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  incon- 
fiderable.  The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  ipc- 
cies   of  fmall  dogs,  and  rabbits  \     By  this 

*»  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

•       feeble 
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feeble  effay  of  ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfift*  ®  ^^  ^ 
cnce  were  rendered  fomewhat  more  plentiful 
and  fecure,  than  when  men  depend  foiely  on 
hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting 
to  fubdue  the  more  robuft  animals^  or  of  de- 
riving any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in  carrying 
on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  feem  to 
have  neglefted  the  inferior  animals,  and  had 
not  rendered  any  of  them  domeftic  except  the 
duck ;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming 
the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try, of  a  form  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
a  deer,  and  fome  to  a  camel,  and  of  a  fizc 
fomewhat  larger  than  a  fheep.  Under  the  pro- 
te6lion  of  m^n,  this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly. 
Its  wool  furnifhed  the  Peruvians  with  clothing, 
its  flefh  with  food.  It  was  even  employcd^as  a 
beafl  of  burden^  and  carried  a  nuxierate  load 
with  much  patience  and  docility  \  It  was 
never  ufed  for  draught  j  and  the  breed  being 
confined  to  the  mountainous  country,  its  ki^ 
vice,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  which  oc- 
cur in  the  early  Spanifh  writers,  was  not  very 
extenfive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original 
ftate. 

In  tracing' the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  ufc- 

«  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.viii.  c.  16.    Zarate,  lib.  L  c.  14. 

Vol.  III.  N  M 
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^vi?^  ful  metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominion 
L  — y--j  over  the  animal  creation^  have  been  marked  as 
fteps  of  capital  importance  in  their  progrefs. 
In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  focicty  continued  in  that  ftate  which  is 
denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  thefe  confin*^  ma- 
ny ages  elapfe>  before  induflry  becomes  fo  per- 
fe£l  as  to  render  fubfiftence  fecure^  before  tlie 
arts  which  fupply  the  wants  and  fumiJh  the  ac* 
commodations  <^  life  are  invented^  and  before 
any  idea  is  conceived  of  the  various  inftitutions 
requifite  in  a  well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mac- 
leans and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the 
ufeful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domeftic  animals, 
laboured  under  difadvantages  which  muft  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in  their 
higheft  ftate  of  improvement,  their  power  was 
fo  limited,  and  their  operations  fo  feeble,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  having  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

ilftirudoM^  Afteh  this  general  obfervation  concerning 
and  manner!  the  moft  fingular  and  diftinguiftiibg  circum- 
ftance  in  the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  m 
America,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view 
of  the  conftitution  and  interior  police  of  each, 
as  may  enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the 
political  fcale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  fta- 
6  tion 
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tion  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  Worldj 
and  the  polifhed  ftates  of  the  ancient,  ^hd  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the 
former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  bfelow  the 
latter. 

Mexico  was  firfl:  fubjcfted  to  the  Spanifli  }^v^'^^^ 

^  *  information 

crown.  Btit  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  concerning 
and  manners  is  not,  from  that  circufilftance,  Mexico, 
more  complete.  What  1  have  remarked  con- 
cerning the  dcfeftive  and  IntCcurate  inform- 
ation on  which  we  muft  rely  with  refpeft  to  the 
condition  and  cuftoms  of  the  favage  tribes,  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewife  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  4 

or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  qucft  of  one  ob- 
jeft,  and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  theif 
eyes  towards  any  other.  Or,  if  during  fome 
fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occu-» 
pations  of  war  ceafed,  and  the  ardour  of  plun* 
der  was  fufpended,  the  inftitutions  and  man* 
ners  of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded 
drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate 
foldiers  were  condufted  with  fo  little  figacity 
and  preciiion^  that  the  accounts  given  by  them 
of  the  policy  and  order  eftablifiied  i^n  fho  Mex* 
N  2  ican 
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^  ^^  ^  ican  monarchy  are  fuperficial,  confufed,  and 
*  V  ''  inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which 
they  relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own 
deduftions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  ertabled 
to  form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners 
of  that  people.  The  obfcurity  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  an- 
nals of  Mexico,  wasaoiginented  by  the  fupcr- 
ftition  of  thofe  who  fuoceeded  them.  As  the 
memory  of  paft  events  was  prefcrvcd  among 
the  Mexicans  by  figures  painted  on  ikins^  on 
cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
miflionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, and  (Iruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  oionuments  of  idolatry 
which  ought  to  be  deftroyed,  in  order  to  fa- 
f  cilitate  the  converfion  of  the  Indians.    In  obe- 

dience to  an  edict  iflued  by  Juan  de  Zumma* 
raga,  a  Francifcan  monk,  the  firft  bifhop  of 
Mexico,  thofe  records  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
ftory  which  could  be  collefted  were  committed 
to  the  Barnes.  In  confequence  of  this  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  monks  who  firft  vifited  New  Spain, 
and  which  their  fucc^flbrs  foon  began  to  la- 
ment, whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events 
fuch  rude  monuments  contained  was  almoft  en- 
tirely loft,  and  no  information  remained  con- 
cerning the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the 
empire^  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition, 

or 
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or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical  paint-  ^  ^^  ^ 
ifigs  that  efcaped  the  barbarous  refcarches  of  ^.^  ^^/mm^ 
Zummaraga  ^  From  the  experience  of  all  na- 
tions it  is  manifeft,  that  the  memory  of  paft 
tranfadtions  can  neither  be  long  preferved,  nor 
be  tranfmitted  with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition. 
The  Mexican  paintings,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  fcrvcd  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few 
in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus 
amidft  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and  the 
obfcurity  of  the  latter,  we  muft  glean  what 
intelligence;  can  be  colle&ed  from  the  fcanty 
materials  fcattered  in  the  Spanifli  writers, 

AcccRDiKG  to  the  aedcunt  of  the  Mexicans  0"g>nof 
themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  dura-  canmor*' 
tion.      Their    couritty,^  as  they  relate,    was  "^"^  ^* 
originally  poffeflcd,   rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life 
and  manners  refeitibkd  thofe    of  the  rudeft 
favages  which  we  have  defcribed.     But  about 
a  period  correfponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Chriftian   a^ra,    feveral 
tribes  moved  in  fucceffive    migrations   from 
unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 

^  Acofla,   lib.  vi.   c.  7.      Torquem.  Proem,   Ub.  il, 
lib.  ill.  c.  6.  lib.  xiv,  c.  6. 

N  3  weft, 
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5  VI?  ^  ^^**  *"^  fettled  in  different  provinces  of  Jna^ 
bccj  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain,  Thefe, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitant^a 
began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life. 
At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people 
more  polifhed  than  any  of  the  former,  advanced 
from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and 
took  poffefTion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  a  great 
lake  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  After  re-? 
fiding  there  about  fifty  years,  they  founded 
a  town,  fince  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Mexico^  which  from  humble  beginnings  foon 
grew  to  be  the  mpft  confiderable  city  in  the  New 
World.  The  Mexicans^  long  after  they  were 
pftablilhed  in  their  new  poflcffions^  ccmtinuedj^ 
like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,-  unac? 
quainted  with  fegal  dominion,  and  were  ga^ 
verned  in  peace^  and  cojidufted  in  war,  by 
fucb  a^  were  e^ititled  to  pre-eminence  by  t;heir 
wifdom  or  theijr  valqur,  B^t  among  tb^tp,  a^ 
in  other  ftates  whofe  power  4nd  terrifi9rie3  be-? 
come  extenfive,  the  fupreme  authority  centred! 
at  laft  in  a  fingle  perfon ;  and  when  the  Sp^^ 
niards  under  Corte$  invaded  the  couptry^ 
Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  order 
who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  but  by  eledion* 

Such 
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Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  *  ^^  ^ 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire,  u.-..^^ 
According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  (hort.  ^"y^^**^' 
From  the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  From  the  eftabjifhment  of  monarchical 
government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account  %  or  a  hun- 
dred and  riinety-feven,  according  to  another 
computation  ^,  had  eiapfcd.  If,  on  one  hand, 
we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  ftate  to  have  been  of 
higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  fubfifted  during 
fqch  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spaniftx  accounts 
i)f  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
qoncludjs,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among 
a  people  who  poflefled  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  pi<fturcs,  and  who  confidered  it  as 
^n  effential  part  of  their  national  education,  to 
teach  their  j:hiidrfG  to  repeat  the  hiftorical 
fonjgs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their 
anceftors  ?,  the  l^nowledge  of  pad  tranfadions 
fliould  be  fp  flender  ^nd  limited.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  adppt  their  own  fyftcm  with 
ircfpecl  to  the  a^tiquipies  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  lefs  difficult  to  accpunt  either  for  that  im*^ 
proved  ftate  of  fociety,  or  for  the  extenfivc 

«  Acoft.  Hift.  )ib.  vii.  c.  8,  &c.  ^  Purchjjs 

?i%r.  iii.  p.  106^  Scq.  t  Hc^cra,  dec.  3.  lib.  Ji. 

Q.  18. 

N  4  domi- 
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^  VI?  ^  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained, 
^■p^.y>^i^^J  whcH  fiflt  vifitcd  bjT  the  Spaniards.  The  in- 
fancy of  nations  is  fo  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumftance  is  favourable  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  they  advance  fo  flowly  towards  any  ma- 
turity of  ftrength  or  policy,  that  the  recent 
origin  of  the  Mexicans  feems  to  be  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration,  in  the 
fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
/  their  government  and  manners, 

Fac>< which       But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjcfturcs  that 

prove  their  . 

progrefs  in  hiftory  dccides,  *with  regard  to  the  ftate  or 
charafter  of  nations.  It  produces  fa&s  as  the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which-  it  ven- 
tures to  pronounce.  In  collecting  thofe  which 
muft  regulate  our  opinion  in.  the  pcefent  in- 
quiry, fome  occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  con« 
fiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  lavage 
tribes  around  it.  Both  fball  be  exhibited^ to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing 
them,  he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the 
evidence  preponderates.  ^ 

■  ^ 
Therightof      The  right  of  private  property  was  perfedlly 
Mhtfku     underftood,  and  eftabliihed  in  its  full  extent. 
"       Among  feveial  favage  tribes,  we  have  feen, 

that 
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that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and  ex-  ®  ^^  ^ 
clnfive  poffeflion  of  any  object  wa^  hardly 
known ;  and  that  anaong  all,  it  was  extremely 
limited  and  ill-defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where 
agriculture  and  induftry  had  nrfade  fome  pro* 
grefs,  the  diftinftion  between  real  arid  move- 
able poflefTions,  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  ano- 
ther by  fale  or  barters  both  might  defcend  by 
inheritance.  Every  perfon  who  could  be  de- 
nominated a  free  man  had  property  in  land. 
This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures. 
Some  poffeffed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  defcended 
to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their 
lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity 
which  they  enjoyed ,-  and  when  deprived  of  the 
latter,  they  loft  pofleflion  of  the  former.  Both 
thefc  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed 
noble,  and  peailiar  to  citizens  of  the  higheft 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
different.  In  every  diftrid  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  families.  This  was  cultivated 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  j  its  produce 
was  depofited  in  a  common  ftorehoufc,  and 
divided  among  them  according  to  their  rc- 
fpeftive  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Cal- 
5  f^hft 
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•  VI?  *  pullee^  or  aflbciations,  could  not  alienate  their 
Wwy"!^!*^  ihare  of  the  common  efta^e  i  .it  was  an  Individ 
(ible  permanent  property,  deftined  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families  ^  In  confequence  of 
thi^  diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  ftate, 
'  every  man  had  an  intereft  in  its  welfare,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  individual  was  connedled 
with  the  public  feeurity. 

The  number  Qne  of  thc  moft  ftrikittg  cir^umftances, 
aefs  o^f  their  which  diftinguiftics  the  Mexican  empire  from 
''^'*  thofe  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed,  is  the  number  and  grcatncft  of  its 
cities*  While  fociety  continues  in  a  rude  ftate, 
the  wants  of  men  are  fo  few,  and  they  ftand  fo 
little  in  need  of  mutual  afliftance,  that  their 
inducements  to  crowd  together  arc  extremely 
feeble.  Their  induftry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo 
imperfeft,  that  it  cannot  fccure  fybiift^ce  for 
any  confidcrable  number  of  families  fetded  in 
one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period, 
from  choice  as  well  as  from  neceffity^  or  at  the 
ytmoft  aifemble  in  fmall  hamlets' on  the  bank^ 
of  thc  river  which  fupplies  them  with  food,  or 
cm  the  border  of  fome  pUin  left  open  by  nature, 
or  ckare4  by  their  own  labour.    The  Spa- 

*  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.   c.  15.      Tor^uen.  Moa. 
IncU  lib.  xiy.  c.  7,    Corita|  MS. 

niards. 
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niard§,  ^gcyftomed  to  this  mode  of  habitation  ^^^^ 
among  all  the  favage  tribes  with  which  they 
were  then  acquainted,  were  aftonilhed,  on 
entering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  re- 
fiding  in  towns  of  fuch  extent  as  refembicd 
thofe  of  Europe*  In  the  firft  fervour  of  their 
admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  to 
the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own  coun- 
try. When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fuc- 
ceflion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amazement  increafed 
fo  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering 
on  what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  i$ 
leifure  for  obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that 
leads  to  deceive,  copj^ftural  eftimates  of  the 
number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe, 
^nd  ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions, 
little  accyftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and 
powerfully  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to- 
exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  difcoveries  and 
conquefts,  Ihould  have  been  betrayed  into  thi^ 
common  error,  and  have  raifed  their  defqrip- 
tions  confiderably  above  truth.  For  this  rca- 
fon,  fomc  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be 
made  from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Mexicaa  cities^  4nd  we  rpay 

fix 
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fix  the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done ;  but  ftill  they  will  appear 
to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence,  as  are  not 
to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made 
fomc  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  focial 
life*.  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
feems  to  have  contained  fixty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. 

Tfce  frpara-      The   fcparation   of  profeflions   amoftg   the 

lion  of  pro-    T^  -.       .  .  r  r    ' 

fri^t.  Mexicans  is  a  lymptom  of  improvement  no 
lefs  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of 
fociety,  are  fo  few^  and  fo  fimple,  that  each 
man  is  fufficiently  mafter  of  them  aUj  to  gra- 
tify every  demand  of  his  own  linaited,  defires^ 
The  favage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  ar^ 
rows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his^  canoe> 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  han4  more 
fkilful  than  his  own.  Time  mqft  have  aug- 
mented the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  in-- 
genuity,  before  the  produftions  of  art  became 
fo  complicated  in  their  ftrufture,  or  fb.curious 
in  their^fabric,  that  a  particular  courfe  of  edu- 
cation was  requifite  towards  forming. the. jar ti:» 
ficer  to  expertnefs  in  contrivance  and  work'- 
manfliip.  In  proportion  as  refinement  {preads^ 
the  diftinftion  of  profeflions  increafes>  -and 
^liey  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  mi-» 

1  See  NOTE  XXI. 

nute 
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nute  fubdivifions.  Among  the  Mexicans,  this  ^  ^^  ^ 
reparation  of  the  arts  neceffary  in  life  had  taken  <-  -v>^>^ 
piace  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  fundlions 
of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith,  the 
painter,  and  of  Several  other  crafts,  ,were  car- 
ried on  by  different  perfons.  Each  was  regu- 
larly inftrufted  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone 
his  induftry  was  confined;  and  by  afliduous 
application  to  one  objedt,  together  with  the 
perfevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans, 
their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 
and  perfeftion  in  work  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expefted  from  the  rude  tools  which 
they  employed.  Their  various  produftions 
were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  ftated  markets  held  in 
the  cities,  their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied  t, 
in  fuch  orderly  intercourfe. as  characterizes  an 
iniiproved  ftate  of  fociety. 

The  diilindlion  of  ranks  cftablifhed  in  the  Thediftinc- 
Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumftance  that  links!    - 
merits  attention.      In    furveying    the  favage 
tribes  of  *  America,  weobferved,  that  confciouf- 
nefs  of  equality,    and  impatience  of  fubordi- 
nation,  ,are  fentiments  neural  to  man  in  the 

^  Cortes  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  239,  &c,  Gom.  Croii, 
c,  79,  Torquem.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34.  Herrera,  dec.  z.  Eb.  vii. 
c.  15,  &c. 

infancy 
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^y^^  infancy  of  civil  life.  During  peace,  the  au- 
^  ^'  -^  thority  of  a  fupcrior  is  hardly  felt  among  them, 
and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged. 
Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property,  the  differ- 
ence in  condition  refulting  from  the  inequa* 
lity  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles  confer 
no  pre-eminence ;  it  is  only  by  perfonal  merit 
and  accompliftiments  that  diftinftion  can  be 
acquired.  The  form  of  fociety  was  very  dif- 
ferent timong  the  Mexicans.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  was  in  a  moft  humiliating  ftate. 
A  confiderable  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayequesy  nearly  rcfemblingjin*  condkion 
thofe  pcafants  who,  under  various  denomina- 
tions, were  confideredy  during  the  preraJiisiure 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  inftrumcnts  of  lab6tir 
attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeqnes  touXd  not 
change  their  place  of  relidence  wichout  jiermif- 
fion  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands 
on  which  they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprie- 
tor to  another ;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  to  perform  fevcral  kinds  of 
fervile  work^  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
lowcft  form  of  fubjeclion,  that  of  domeftic 
fervitude,  and  felt  the  utmoft  rigour  of  that 
wretched  ftate.     Their  condition  was  held  to 

\  Herreni,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     CcJiita,  MS. 
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be  fo  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  ^^^^'^ 
little  value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of 
thofe  flaves  was  not  fubjcfted  to  any  punilh- 
ment°*.  Even  thofc  confidered  as  freemen 
were  treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The  nobles,  poffeffed 
of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various 
claffes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  belonged.  Some  of  thefe  titles,  like 
their  lands,  defccnded  from  father  to  fon  in 
perpetual  fucceffion.  Others  were  annexed  to 
particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as 
marks  of  perfonal  diftinftion".  The  monarch, 
exalted  above  aH,  enjoyed  extenfive  Jx>wer, 
and  Rjpreme  dignity.  Thus  the  diftinftiorf  of 
ranks  was  completely  efkblifhcd,  in  a  line  of 
regular  ftiborditia'tfon,  reaching  from  the  high-* 
eft  to  the  lowtft  irHrtnber  of  the  community. 
Each  of  thef<|  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and 
what  he  owedv  The  people,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  a.  drefs  of  the  fame  fafhion,  or 
to  dwell  in  hdufes  of  a  form  limilar  to  thofe  of 
the  nobles,  accofted  them  with  the  rtioft  fub^ 
miffive  reverence.  In  the  prefence  of  theif 
fovereign,  they  durft  not  lift  their  eyes  fkMih  ■ 
the  ground^  or  look  him  in  the  face  ^»     ThU 

»  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  7, 

»>  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Cori^,  TfAS^    ^ 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

nobles 
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•  xi7 *^  nobles  thcmfclves,  when  admitted  to  an  audi- 
'^ — y— >  ence  of  their  fovcreign,  entered  bare-footed, 
in  mean  ganiients,  and>  as  his  flaves>  paid 
him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This 
rei'iMrcl  due  from  inferiors  to  thofc  above  them 
in  rank>  was  eilabliflied  with  fuch  ccremocious 
accuracy^  that  it  incorporated  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  infiuenced  its  genius  and  idiom. 
The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  oiprdiioixs 
of  reverence  and  courtcfv.  The  ftilc  and  ar« 
pelUrions,  uieJ  in  the  intercouric  betwcta 
equals^  would  have  been  fo  unbecooung  ia 
the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  Q)faerej  when  he 
accoiled  a  perlbn  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  iruultr.  It  is  only  ia  fodedcs, 
which  t:rr:e  and  the  inftimdon  of  icgfiiar 
government  hjive  moulded  into  fbrn^  tbar  we 
nnd  fuch  an  onierly  arrangement  of  nxa  izto 
ciferent  nnks,  and  fuch  nice  aaenaon  p^Zd 
to  their  various  rights. 


TSnr  ?ti3-  Thx  fpirit  of  the  ^!ex;c2l;s,  thus  fanuliariz^d 
t»tl  aad  bended  to  luboniin^docj  wxs  pRp&»d 
tor  fubmitiing  to  ZDonarchical  goren:2)cs:::» 
Bur  tbe  ce:cr:ptk>cs  of  tbcir  pclicy  a^i  lavs, 
bv  the  Spaniards  who  oremarei  tbeo^  asr  £> 
iDaccuraxe  aai  conrrxcidcry^  iha:  h  is  t 

»  SesKOTI  XXH. 
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to  delinitate  the  form  of  their  conftitution  with 
any  precifion.     Sometimes  they  reprefent  the 
monarchs  of  Mexico  as  abfolute,  deciding  ac- 
cording to  their  pleaftire,  with  refpeft  to  every 
operation  of  the  ftate.     On  other  occafions,  we 
difcovertjiie  traces  pf  eftablipied  cvftoms  and 
laws,  framed   in   order  to   circumfcribe  the 
power  qf^  the  crown,  aqd  we  meet  with  rights 
and  pjiyileges  of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be 
oppofe'd  as  barriers  againft  its  ^encroachments. 
This  appearance  of   inconfiftency  has   arifen 
from  inatteation  to  the  innovations  of  Monte"- 
zuma  uppn.  the  Mexican, policy.     His  afpiring 
ambition  fobv'erted  the  .original  fyftqn  of  go- 
vernment,   and  introduced  a  pure,  dci^otifm. 
He  difregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the 
privileges  held  moftfacred,  and- reduced  his 
fubjefts  of  every  order  to  the  level  cf  flavcs'. 
The  chiefs,  or  nobles  .of  the  firft  .rank,  Sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke  with  fuch  relud^ce,  that, 
from  impatience  to  fliake  it  off,  and  hope  of 
recovering  their  rights,,  many  .of  them, courte4 
the  proteftion  of  Cortes,  and  joined  >  foreign 
power  *againft  their  domeftic  oppreHor  »•    Itis 

not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezvima, 

•  .       '. ' ^  ... ~ it 

*■  Herrera,    dec,  3.    lib.  li.    c   14.      Torqtrenr.  lib.  ii. 
c.  69.  *  -Herrera,  dec.  z.  hk.  Vr  c%  loj  11. 

Torquem.  lib.  iv.  c.  49. 

Vol,  III.  O  but 
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that  we  can  difcover  what  was  the  original 
form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy.     From 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  elcftion 
of  Montezuma,  it  fccms  to  have  fubfifted  with 
little  variation.     That  body  of  citizens,  which 
may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  nobility, 
formed  the  chief  and  moft  refpedtable  order  in 
the  ftate.     They  were  of  various  ranks,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  different  manners* 
Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great.     Ac- 
cording to  an  auiiior  accuftomed  to  CKarnine 
with  attentica  what  he  relates,  thfere  were  in 
the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each 
of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred 
thoufand  people,  and  fubordinate  to  thefc,  there 
were  about  three  thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower 
clafs  ^     The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs 
of  Te^uco  and  Tacuba^  were  hardly  inferior 
!n  extent  to  thofe  of  the  Mexican  monarch  "• 
/  ach  of  thefc  pofTefled   complete   territorial 
uiildi^lion,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 
valTds.     But  all  followed  the  ftandard  of  Mex* 
ico  in  war,  ferving  witfi  a  number  of  men  in 
proportion    to    their   domain,     and   moft  of 

t  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 

"  Torqucm.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.     Corita,  MS. 
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thtm  paid  cHbutc  to  its  monarch  as  their  fupc*   ®  ^^  ^ 
riorlord. 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexicart 
Gonftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its 
moft  rigid  form  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern 
its  three  diftinguifhing  cbarafterifticsi  a  nobi- 
lity poffefling  almoft  independent  authority,  a 
people  deprcfled  into  the  loweft  ftatc  of  fub- 
jeftion,  and  a  king  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  ftate^  Its  fpirit  and  principles 
fecm  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  iri 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  ancient.  The 
jurifdidion  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limitedi 
All  real  and  efFeftive  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  fliadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king. 
Jealous  to  excefs  of  their  oWn  rights,  thiiy 
guarded  with  moft  vigilant  anxiety  agaihft  the 
encroachments  of  their  Ibvereigns.  By  a  fUft- 
damentd  law  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided 
that  the  king  (houid  not  determine  concerning 
any  poifat  6f  general  importance^  without  the 
approbation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the  prime 
nobility «.  Unlefs  he  obtained  their  confent 
he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor 

*  Heirera,  dec*  3.  lib.  ii.   c.  19.     Id,  dec,  J.  lib.  iv. 
c  16.     Conta>  MS. 

O  a  could 
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^vn.^  could  he  difpofe  of  the  mofti  confiderabte 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleafurej  it 
was  appropriated  to  certain  purpofes  from 
which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal 
authority  y.  In  order  to  fecurc  full  cflFeft  to 
•thofe  conftitutional  reftraints,  the  Mexican 
nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  dcfcend 
by  inheritance,  but  difpofed  of  it  by  cleftion. 
The  right  of  eleftion  feems  to  have  been  ori* 
ginally  vefted  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
but  was  afterwards  committed  to  fix  cleftors, 
of  whom  the  Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba 
were  always  two.  From  refpedt  for  the  family 
of  their  monarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally 
Upon  fome  perfon  fpruag  from  it.  But  as  the 
activity  and  valour  of  their  prince  were  of 
greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war,  than  a  ftridl  adherence  to  the 
order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or 
diftinguilhed  merit  were  often  preferred  to 
thofe  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  dircft  de- 
fcent  *.  To  this  maxim,  in  their  policy,  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  asraifed: 
their  empire  in  a  Ihort  period  to  that  extraor- 

y  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv*  c.  17. 

^  Acofta,    lib.   vi.    c.  24.     Hcwera,  d^.  3*   lib.  11. 
c.  13.     Corita,  MS. 
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dinary  height  of  power,  which  it  had  attained 
when  Cortes  landed  ii>  New  Spaii), 
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While  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Mexican  Power  and 
monarchs  continued  to  b.e  limited,  it  is  pro-  their  mo- 
Jbable  that  it  was  exercifed  with  little  oftenta- 
tion.  But  as  their  authority  became  more 
extenfive,  the  fplendour  of  their  government 
augmented.  Jt  was  in  this  laft  ftate  that  the 
Spaniards  beheld  it,  and  ftruck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Montezuma's  court,  they  defcribe 
its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with  much  adr- 
miration.  The  number  of  his  attendants,  the 
order,  the  filence,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  ferved  him ;  the  vaft  extent  of  his 
royal  manfiontj^  the  variety  of  its  apartments 
allotted  to  different  officers,  and  the  oftentation 
with  which  his  grandeyr  was  difplayed,  when- 
(Bvcr  he  permitted  his  fubjeds  to  behold  him^ 
feem  to  rcfeinble  the  magnificence  of  the  anci- 
ent monarchies  in  Afia,  ratl^er  than  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  infapt  ftates  ii)  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  order  of 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  ^^"^[njf^t. 
power,  they  manifeftpd  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  rcglilarity  with  which  they  con- 
^dted  the  internal  adminiftration  and  police  of 
their  dpminians.  Complete  jurifdiftion,  civil 
P  3  ft§ 
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"  ^^  ^  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediato 
^  V*  '  vaflals,  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Juigcs  wcr^ 
appointed  for  each  departmen:,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
founded  their  decifions  with  refpedt  to  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property  and  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftered  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity^ 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  fociccics  highly 
civilized. 


ProvifUiB  Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fup- 

pgrtof  it.  port  of  government  was  not  lefs  fagacious. 
Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  induftry,  and  upon  commodities  of 
every  kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  mar* 
kets.  Thefe  duties,  though  confiderablc^  were 
not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They  were  impofed 
according  to  eftablifhed  rules^  and  each  knew 
what  (hare  of  the  common  burden  he  had  ta 
bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unkaowoj  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only 
the  natural  produdions  of  all  the  difierent  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of 
manufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and 
art,  were  colleded  in  the  public  ftore*houfes. 
Iprom  thofe  the  emperor  fuppHed  his  numerous 
ttain  of  attendants  in  peace^   and  his  annie^ 

during 
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during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  and  orna-  ®  yj^  ^ 
mcnts.  People  of  inferior  conditio^,  neither  ^-^^-—^ 
pofTefling  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  various  fervices. 
By  their  dated  labour  the  crown-hinds  were 
cultivated,  public  works  were  carried  on,  and 
the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair". 

The  improved  ftate  of  government  among  Their  po- 
the  Mexicans  is  confpicuous,  not  only  in  points 
cflential  to  the  being  o^  a  well-ordered  fociety, 
but  in  feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confe- 
quence  with  refpeft  to  police.  The  inftitution,  .. 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public 
couriers,  .ftationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  con- 
vey intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  other,  was  a  refinement  in  police  not 
introduced  into  any  kingdom  ,of  Europe  at 
that  period.  The  ftrudlure  of  the  capital  city 
in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufeways 
of  great  length,  which  fervred  as  avenues  to  it 
from  different  quarters,  ereftcd  in  the  water, 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  Ubdur,  feems  to  be 
an  idea  that  could  not  have^  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people.     The  fame  obfervation 

»  Hcrrera,   dec.  2.   lib.  vii.  c,   13.    <Jec,  3.   Ub%  iv* 
c.  16,  17,    S«f  NOTE  XXIIl. 

O  4  may 
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^  vn  ^  "^^y  ^^  applied  to  the  ftru^fture  of  the  aqHe.. 
*— -v^ — '  dufts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  ^ 
ftream  of  frefti  water,  from  a  confidcrabte 
diftance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the  cai^fe- 
ways  \  The  appointment  of  a  number  of 
perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole 
as  watchmen  during  the  night  %  difcovers  a 
degree  of  attention  which  even  poliflied  nations 
are  late  in  acquiring. 

Their  arts.  Xhe  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts 
is  confidered  as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  their 
fuperior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early 
Spanilh  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rapture,  and 
maintain,  that  the  moft  celebrated  European 
artifts  could  ndt  furpafs  or  even  equafthcm  in 
ingenuity  and  ncatnefs  of  workm^nlhip.  They 
reprefented  men,  animals,  and  other  objefts, 
by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various  coloured  fea- 
thers, as  is  faid  to  have  produced  all  the  efFedts 
of  light  and  fhadc,  a^nd  to  have  imitated  nature 
with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of 
gold  and  Clver  have  been  defcribed  to  be  of  a 
fabric  no  lefs  curious.  But  in  forming  any 
idea,   from   general  defcriptions,    concerning 

»>  See  N  O  T  E  XXIV. 

«  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib..viii.   c.  4.,  Toiribio,  M?^. 

the 
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pjc  ftate  of  arts  among  Rations. .  imperfeftly  book 
polilhed,  wc  are  extremely  ready  to  fjm  In  \,^^^f,Lmj 
p;5pamining  the  works  of  people  whofe  advances 
ip  imprpveme;it  are  nearly  the  fame  with  our 
Qwn,  we  view  theiri  with  a  critical,  and  often 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  confcious 
of  our  own  fupp riority,  we  furvey  the  arts  of 
nation^  comparatively  rude,  we  arc  aftonifhed 
at  works  executed  by  them  under  fuch  mani- 
feft  difadvantages,  and  in  the  warmth  of  our 
admiration,  are  apt  to  reprefent  them  a$  pro- 
duftions  more  finiflied  than  they  really  are. 
To  the  influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fup- 
pofing  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  im- 
jpute  the  exaggeration  of  fome  Spanifli  authors, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  13  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  but  from 
confidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
ftill  preferved,  that  we  muft  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  fliip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  •  to  Charles  V.  the  molt  curious 
produftions  of  the  Mexican  artiftns,  which 
were  coUefted  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  firfl 
pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French 
corfair  S  the  rem^feas  of  tteit  ingenuity  are  lefe 
ppmerous  than  thbii  of  the  Peruvians.     Whe- 

f  Relac.  de  Cort.  Ramufi  iii.  294,  F. 

ther 
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BOOK  thcr  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imi- 
tation of  painting,  be  flill  extant  in  Spain,  I 
have  not  learned  i  but  many  of  their  orna- 
ments in  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  various 
utenfils  employed  in  common  life,  arc  depo- 
fited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and 
artificial  produftions,  lately  opened  by  the 
king  of  Spain  j  and  I  am  informed,  by  pcrfons 
on  whofe  jtrdgment  and  tafte  I  can  rely,  chat 
thefe  boafted  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth 
reprcfentations  of  common  objefts,  or  very 
coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  other 
forms,  deflitute  of  grace  and  propriety «.  The 
juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
infpcfting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper-plates 
of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  publiihed 
by  various  authors.  In  them  every  figure  of 
men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as^vcry 
jeprefentation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  ex^^ 
tremely  rude  and  aukward,  The  hardeft 
Egyptian  flile,  ftifF  and  imperfeft  as  it  was,  is 
more  elegant.  The  fcrawls  of  children  dcli-^ 
peate  objed^P  ^lipoft  a^  accurately. 

But  however  loiii[  the  -Meiiican  paintingi 
may  be  ranked,  whflttTvicsBttiipncrely  as  worka 
of  art,  a  very  differett0  ftsiien  belongs  to  theno^ 

«  Sec  NQTE  XXV* 

wh^n 
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when  conGdered  as  the  records  of  their  coun-r  ^  ^^^  ^ 
try,  as  hiftorical  monuments  of  its  policy  and  v^-v^-J 
tranfaftions ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well 
as  interefting  objeds  of  attention.  The  nobleft 
and  moft  beneficial  invention  of  \vhich  human  , 
ingenuity  can  boaft,  is  that  of  writing.  But 
the  firft  eflays  of  this  art^  which  hath  contri- 
buted more  than  all  others  to  the  inprovement 
of  the  fpecies,  werie  very  rude,  and  it  ad- 
vanced, towards  perfc£Hon  flowly,  and  by  a 
gradual  progrcflion.  When  the  warrior,  eager 
for  fame,  wifhed  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge 
of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages  5  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  fovcreign 
prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  account  of 
his  beneficent  deeds  to  pofterity;  the  firft 
method  of  accompliftiing  this,  that  feeras  to 
have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  deline^e,  in  the 
beft  manner  they  could,  figures  reprcfenting 
the  aftion  of  which  they  were  folicitdus  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  ha$  very 
properly  been  called  piilure-wrUing^virt  find 
traces  among  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribeis 
of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the 
field,  he  ftfipt  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with 
red  paint  fcrattbes  ijpon  it. fome  uncouth 
figures,  which  reprefent  the  order  of  his  march, 

'  Divine  Lcgat*  ^f  Mbfcs,  iii.  73, 

tho 
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B  o  o  K  the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom 
he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  captives  which  he 
brought  home.  To  thofe  fimple  annals  he 
trufts  for  renown,  and  foothes  himfclf  with 
hope  that  by  their  means  he  fliall  receive  praifc 
from  the  warriors  of  future  times «. 

CoMPAREP  with  thofe  aukward  effayjtjpf  theij? 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexi-? 
pans  may  be  confidered  as  works  of  compoficion, 
md  deGgn.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is 
prue,  with  any  other  method  of  recording 
|:ranfadions,  than  that  of  delineating  the  ob- 
jedts  which  they  wiihed  to  reprefent.  But  they 
could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feries  of  events 
in  progreffive  order,  ^d  defcribe,  by  a  proper 
difpofition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a 
king's  reign  from  his  acceffion  to  his  death  s 
the  progrpfs  of  an  infant's  education  from  its 
birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years  of  matu- 
rity; the  different  recompences  and  marks  of 
diftinftion  conferred  upon  warriors^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exploits  which  they  had  per- 
formed.  Some  fingular  fpecimens  of  this 
pifture-writjng  haye  been  preferved^  whicl^ 
are  juftly  confidered  as  Ae  moft  curious  nipnu- 

8  Sir  W.  Johnfon  Philof.  Tranfaa.  vol.  Ixiii;  p.  143. 
Mem.  de  la  Hontan.  ii.  191.  Lafitau,  Mcwirs  d^ 
Sauv.  ii.  43. 

mcnts 
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ttientfi  ^f  art  brought  from  the  New  World* 
The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  was  publifhed  by 
t^urchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  firft  contains  the.hiftory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  tenmonarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftkutions, 
domcftic,  political,  ind  military.  Another 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  pub- 
lilhed  in  thirty- two  plates,  by  the  prefenc 
archbifliop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed 
a  fvl\  explanation  of  what  the  figures  were  in- 
tended to  reprefent,  which  was  obtained  by 
the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted 
with  their  ov/n  arts.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in 
all  thefe  is  the  fame.  They  r^prelent  things^ 
not  words*  They  exhibit  iniages  to  the  eyfcj* 
not  ideas  to  the  underftanding.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and 
moft  imperfeft  eflay  of  men  in  their  progrefs 
towards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The 
defeds  in  this  mode  of  recorcKng  tranf^dtiofts 
muft  have  been  early  felt.  To  paint  every 
occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedi-. 
ous  operation;  and  as  ajffairs  became  more- 
complicated,  and  events  rnultiplied  in  any 
fociety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an 
enormous  bulk.  Befides  this,  oo  objedts  could. 
3  be 
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*  y.?*^  br  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe^  the  cortccji^ 
tions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and 
as  long  as  pi6ture- writing  could  not  convey  all 
idea  of  thefe>  it  muft  have  been  a  very  im- 
pcrfeft  art.  The  neceflity  of  improving  it 
rr  u:1:  have  rouzed  and  fharpened  invention,  and 
the  I:um4n  mind  holding  the  fame  courfe  ill 
tl  e  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  ad- 
van^  od  by  the  fame  fucceffive  fteps,  firft,  from 
an  afl-ual  pifture  to  fhe  plain  hieroglyphic  j 
next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol;  then  to  thef 
arbitr?*^/-  charafterj  uiltil,  at  length,  an  al- 
phabet of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of 
cxprefling  all  the  various  combinations  of 
found  employed  in  fpeech.  In  the  painting^ 
of  the  Mexicans  we,  accordingly,  perceive, 
that  this  progrefs  was  begun  among  theiiiw 
Upon  an  attentive  infpeftion  of  the  plates, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  we  rhay  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fimple  hiero-' 
giyphic,  where  fome  principal  part  or  circum- 
ftancc  in  the  fubjeft  is  made  to  ftand  for  the 
whole.  In-the  annals  of  their  kings,  publifhed 
by  Purchas,  the  towns  conquered  hy  each  are 
uniformly  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner  by  a 
rude  delineation  of  a  houfe  >  but  in  order  to 
point  out  the  particular  towns  which  fubmitted 
to  their  vidorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems, 
fometimes  natural  objefts,  and  fomctimes  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-  ^%2^^ 
roll,  publilhed  by  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo, 
the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  pifture  of 
the  town>  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone 
is  employed  to  reprefent  it.  The  Mexicans 
feem  even  to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond 
this,  towards .  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative 
and  fapciful4iieroglyphic.  In  order  to  defcribc 
a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him 
and  thofe  towns  which  he  fubdued.  But  it  is 
only  in  one  inftance,  the  notation  of  numbers, 
that  we  difcern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas 
which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The  Mexican 
painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  ftgns 
of  tonvention^  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of 
thefe,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute,  to  be  . 
paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of  4 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers^ 
the  computation  was  made  by  repeating 
it.  Larger  nun^bers  were  expreffed  by  a,, 
peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch  as  die-. 
noted  all  integral  numbers,  from  twenty  to 
eight  thoufand.  The  (hort  duration  of  their 
empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advapping 
farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  condufts  men 
from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objetSfs,  to 

the 
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the  fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetic  writing; 
Their  records,  notwithftanding  fome  dawn  of 
fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  mofe  perfeft 
ftyle,  can  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than 
a  fpecies  of  pifture-writing,  fo  far  improved 
as  to  mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favagc 
tribes  of  America,  but  ftill  fo  dcfcftive  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  faf  be- 
yond the  firft  ftage  in  that  progrefs  which  mufl: 
be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  rtittked 
among  poliflied  nations  **.  ' 

Their  mode  Their  modc  of  Computing  time  may  be 
ing  time,  confidcred  as  a  more  decifiV'c  evidence  of  their 
progrefs  in  improvement.  They  divided  then- 
year  into  eighteen  months,  each  confiding  of 
twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  Ifun- 
dred  and  fixty.  But  as  they  obferved  that  the 
courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they 
termed  fupernumerarj  or  wajle ;  and  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  any  month,  no  woric  was  done, 
and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them ;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime  *. 
This  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  is 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  be- 

«»  Sec  N  O  TE  XXVI.  «  Acofta,  Ub.  vi,  c.  a. 
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flowed  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  ipc-    *  ^^  ^ 
culationsj  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  ftatc  u—v-—^ 
never  turn  their  thoughts.  ^ 

Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in  the  Fiasmd^ 
manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  fmaiipro. 
exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably  SiUzaibB? 
refined.     From  other  circumftances,  one  is  apt 
to  fufpetfl:  that  their  charaftcr,  and  many  of 
their  inftitutions^  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
thofc  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America* 

Lire  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mex-^  Their  wm 
icans  were  inceffantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  tSd  fcl^. 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  hoftility  feem  ^*' 
to  have  been  the  fame*  They  fought,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  Ihedding  the 
blood  of  their  caemies*  In  battle  they  were 
chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was 
by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they  eftimated  the 
glory  of  vidory.  No  captive  was  ever  ran- 
fomed  or  fpared.  All  were  facrificed  without 
mercy,  and  their  flelh  devoured  with  the  fame 
barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierceft  favages. 
On  fomeoccafiotis  it  rpfe  to  even  wilder  cxceffes. 
Their  principal  warriors  covered  themfelves 
with  the  fkins  of  the  unhappy  viftims,  and 
danced  about  the  ftreets,  boafting  of  their  own 

Vol.  III.  P  valour. 
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valour,  and  exulting  over  their  encnnies  '• 
Even  in  their  civil  inftitutions  we  difcover 
traces  of  that  barbarous  difpofition  which  their 
fyftem  of  war  infpircd.  The  four  chief  coun- 
fellors  of  the  empire  were  diftinguifhed  by  atro- 
cious titles,  which  could  have  been  afiunaed 
only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  blood*. 
This  ferocity  of  charafter  prevailed  among  all 
the  nations  of  New  Spain.  The  Tlalcalans^ 
the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and  other  ftates  at 
enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally 
in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners  with  the 
lame  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  com- 
bine in  fociai  union,  and  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their 
manners  foften,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife, 
and  the  rights  of  the  fpecics  come  to  be  under- 
ftood.  The  (iercenefs  of  war  abates,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  hoftility,  men  remember  what 
they  owe  one  to  another.  The  favage  fights  to 
deftroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.  The  former 
neither  pities  norfpar.es,  the  latter  has  acquired 
fenfibility  which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this 
fenfibility  the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been  per- 
fcft  ftrangers,  and  among  them  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  io  much  of  its  original  barbarity, 

'  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.ii.  c.  15.     Gom.  Chron.  c.  217. 
I  Sec  NOTE  XXVU. 
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that  wc  cannot  but  fufpeft  their  degree  of  civil-    ®  ^^^  ^ 
ization  to  have  been  very  imperfeft.  ^--y~>> 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  Icfs  bloody  Their  fun«- 
than  thofc  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the  "^ ""'' 
death  of  any  diftinguiflied  perfonage,  clpecially 
of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  nunnber  of  his  at- 
tendants were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the 
other  world,  and  thofe  unfortunate  viftims  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the 
fame  tomb  \ 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  cxten-  Their  agTi. 
five  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufted  pcrfea. 
chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  fecms  not  to 
have  fupplied  them  with  fuch  fubfiftence  as 
men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  adtivc 
induftry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  ftruck  with  any  fuperiority  of  the  Mexi- 
cans over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  obfervation, 
were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength  of  one  Spa- 
niard exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor  fare, 
fufficient  to  prefcrve  life,  but  riot  to  give  firm- 
nefs  to  the  conftitutipn.     Suqh  a  remark  could 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.     Gom.  ChroQ.  c.  aojs. 
P  2  hardly 
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"  vn.^  hardly  have  been  made  with  refpcdt  to  any 
^— V— '  people  furnifhed  plentifully  with  the  neccflarics 
of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in 
procuring  fubfiftcnce  for  his  fmall  body  of  fol- 
diers,  who  were  often  conftrained  to  live  on 
the  fpontaneous  produftions  of  the  earth,  feems 
to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spanifli  writers, 
and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  ftate  of  cultiva* 
tion  in  the  Mexican  empire '. 

A  farther         A  PRACTICE  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain 

proof  uf  ,    .  * 

this.  appears  to  favour  this  opinion.     The  Mexicui 

women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  .fprfcvcral 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabic 
with  their  hun>ands  *".  This  precaution  againlt 
a  burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  ne- 
ccffary,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  among  fa- 
vages,  who,  from  the  hardfhips  of  thejjCfCon*- 
dition,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  ibbfU}:-* 
ence,  find  it  impolfible  to  rear  a  numerous  fa* 
mily,  can  hardly  be  fuppofcd  to  have  continued 
among  a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  and  in  abun« 
dance. 

Doubts  con.       The  vaft  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
crtcmofthc  v/hich  has  been  confidered,  and  with  juftice, 

empire. 

^  Relat.  ap  Ramuf.  iii.  3069  A.      Hcrrera,  dec.  y. 
lib.  iv.  c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 
^  Gom.  Chron.  c.  208.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.iv.  c.  i6. 
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as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  a  cbnfiderable  ^^^^ 
progrefi  in  regular  government  and  police,  is 
one  of  thofe  fafts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World  which  feems  to  have  been  admitted 
without  due  examination  or  fufficient  evidence. 
The  Spanilh  hiftorians,  in  order  to  magnify 
the  valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accuftomed 
to  reprefent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as 
ftretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But 
a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
poffeffcd  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized 
people,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  refiduc  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  to- 
wards the  north  and  weft  of  Mexico  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cbicbemecas,  and  other  tribes  of 
hunters.  None  of  thefe  recognized  the  Mex- 
ican monarch  as  tfieir  fuperior.'  Even  in  the 
interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were  fe- 
veraT  cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  fub- 
mitted  to*  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcala,  though 
only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  was  an  independent  and  hoftile 
republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill  nearer,  had 
been  fubjefted  only  a  fhort  time  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  feems 
%Q  have  been  a  feparatc  ftate,  governed  by 
P  3  iw 
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its  own  laws'.  Mcchoacan,  the  frontier  oi 
which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mex- 
ico, was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable  for 
its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name  ". 
By  thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexican  empire 
was  circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the 
high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Spanifli  hiftorians,  fliould 
be  confidcrably  moderated. 


L'ttle  in- 
lerc'jurfe 
among  its 
frveral  pro- 
viaces. 


In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  fe- 
veral  ftatcs  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican 
empire,  there  was  not  any  confiderable  intei^ 
courfe  between  its  various  provinces.  Even  in 
the  interior  country,  not  far  diftant  from  the 
capital,  there  feem  to  have  been  no  roads  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  one  diftrid  Jrith 
another  s  and  when  the  Spaniards  firft  atceoipted 
to  penetrate  into  it,  they  had  to  open  tteir  way 
through  forefts  and  marflies ".  Cortes,  ia  his 
adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras 
in  I5a5,  met  with  obftruftions  and  endured 
hardfhips  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  which  he 
muft  have  ftruggled  in  the  moft  uncivilized 
regions  of  America.     In  fome  places,;  he  could 

'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  21.     B.  Diaz.  c.  130- 
"  Herrera,  dec.  3.    lib.  ii.   c.  10. 
^  B.  Diaz.  c.  1 66.  c.  ij6* 

hardly 
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hardly  force  apaflage  through  impervious  woods,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  In  others 
he  found  fo  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops 
were  frequently  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  fa- 
mine. Such  fafts  correfpond  ill  with  the  pomp- 
ous defcription  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give 
of  Mexican  police  and  induftry,  and  convey 
an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
poflTefledJ  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war 
path>  as  they  arc  called  in  North  America,  led 
froai  one  fcttlement  to  another  ^,  but  generally 
there  appeared  no  fign  of  any  eftabliflied  com- 
munication, few  marks  of  induftry,  and  no 
monument  of  art. 

A  PROOF  of  this  imperfe6tion  in  their  com-  Farther 
mcrcial  intercourfe  no  lefs  flriking,  is  their  \hZ  "^ 
want  of  money,  or  fome  univerfal  ftandard 
by  which  to  eftimate  the  value  of  commodities. 
The  difcovery  of  this  is  among  the  ftcps  of 
greateft  confequence  in  the  progrefs  of  nations. 
Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  tranfaftions 
muft  be  fo  aukward,  fo  operofe,  and  fo  limited, 
that  wc  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have 
advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career.  The 
invention  of  fuch  a  commercial  ftandard  is  of 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c»  B«. 
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fuch  higK  antiqiiity  in  our  hemifpfhcfci-'aM  riftsi 
fo  far  beyond  the  aera  of  autheriric^hiftorjr,  as 
to  ajipe^r  almofli  coeval  with  this  ciciftcnce  of 
fbcfety.     The  prccioui  irietals  feem'ta  have 
been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from 
their  permanent  value,  their  divifibility,  and 
many  other  qualities,  they  arc  better 'adi[pt€ld 
to  ferve  as  a  common  ftandard  than  anf  other 
fubftance  of  which  nature  has  givife'^w  the 
command.     But  in   the  NeW"  Wbridi  ^v^re 
thefe  metals  abound  moft,  this  ufe  of  dierifftiras 
not  known.    The  exigencies  of  rudc'^tribes, "or 
of  monarchies  imperfeftly  civilized, 'did*  not 
call'lor  It.     All  their  commercial  intercouric 
was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  ignorance 
of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to  facilitate 
that  exchange  of  commodities  which  contri- 
butes fo  much  towards  the  comfort  of  life, 
may  be  juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
infant  ftate  of  their  policy.     But  even  in  the 
New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  fome 
general  inftrqment  of  commerce  began  to  be 
felt,  and  fome  efforts  were  made  towards  fup- 
plying  that  defeft.     The  Mexicans,    among 
whom  the  nurtiber  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities 
gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  commerce  thto 
in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ 
a  common  ftandard  of  value,  which  rendered 
fmaller  tranfadlions  much  more  cafy.     As  cho- 
colate 
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col^te  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfons  in  ^  ^2  ^ 
every  rank  of  life>  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  ca*  ^■^■1-^ 
cao,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch 
univerfal  confumption,  that,  in  their  ftated 
markets,  th«^r|(Krcn5{^wiUingly. received  in  re- 
turn for  tcemmodities  of  finall  price.  Thus 
they  camiHCo^  be  confidered  as  the  inftrument 
of  commcf!^  lod  th^  value  of  what  one  wifhed 
to  dtfpoie  ofi  was  eftimatcd  by  the  number  of 
nuts  of^the  cacao,  which  he  might  expeft  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmoft 
ieng^  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to^ 
•wards  the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fup- 
j)lying  the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of 
it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of 
their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  fhould  be  admitted  on  the  other,  at 
an  evidence  nolefs  fatisfying,  of  fbme  progrels 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement 
and  civilization,  beyond  the  favage  tribes 
around  them. 

In   fuch  a  nidc   ftatc  were  many  of  the  noubtfcoa- 
Mexican  provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  SJie^Vhe^ 
conquerors.    .Even  their  cities,  extenfive  and  ***'*^* 
populous  as  they  were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the^ 
habitation  of  men  juft  emerging  from  barbarity, 
than  the  refidence  of  a  polifhed  people.    The 

^cfqription 
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defcription  of  Tlafcala  nearly  refcmbles  that  of 
an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  ftraggling 
hucsj  fcattered  about  irregularl/j  according  to 
the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with  turf 
and  flone,  and  thatched  with  reeds>  without 
any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door, 
fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright  *. 
In  Mexico,  though^  frQnn  the  peodiarky  ofm 
fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the.houfes  was 
itiore  orderly,  the  flrufture  of  the  g#ea«er-pftrt 
was  equally  mean.  Nor  docs  the  fabric  <rf 
Temples,  their  temples  and  other  public  edifices  ap^ir 
to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the  higii 
praifes  beftowed  upon  them  by  many  Spaaift 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  cherr 
obfcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  grett 
temple  of  Mexico,  the  moft  famous* in  New 
Spain,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  a  mag* 
nificent  building,  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a  ftair-cafe  of  a  Hundred 
and  fourteen  fteps,  was  a  folid  mafi  of  earth 
of  a  fquare  form  faced  partly  with  (lone.  Its 
bafe  on  each  fide  extended  nihirty  feet,  and  de- 
creafing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height,  it 
terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty 
feet,  where  were  placed  a  flirine  of  the  cftity 

p  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vl.  c.  12.        > 

and 
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and  two  altars  dn  which  the  viftims  were  fa-    ^yii^ 


crificcd  ^.  All  the  other  celebrated  temples  of 
NewSpain  exaftly  rcfembled  that  of  Mex? 
ico  '•  '  Such  ftruftures  convey  no  high  idea  of 
progrefs  in  art  and  liog^^uity;  and  one  can 
hardly  opnceive  th»t  a  form  more  rude  and 
fimple  could'  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its 
fiyfb  g#NWii»owards  erecting  iapy  great  work. 

r  fiM^MTXR  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difplayed,  an<*«ther 
i&.*e.i»ay;, believe  the  Spapilh  mftonans,  in  ings. 
tUfiqb^tift!!*:'^^  *  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the 
princip^,  nQfaillty.  Ther^,  fome  elegance  of 
defign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  arrange-^ 
xxi^TA  of  the  apartments  was. attended  to.  But 
if  buildings  correfponding  to  fuch  defcriptions; 
had  ever  exifted  in  the  Mexicaa  cities,  it  is 
probable  that  fome  remain  of  thcni, would  ftill 
be  vifible.  .  From  the  maiiner  in  which. Ggrte^^ 
conduced  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed' 
eafily  account  for  the  total  deiftrtidion  of  what- 
ever had  any  appearance  of  fplendor  in  t;hat- 
capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half 
halve  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft  of  New  Spaifi,. 
it  feems  altogether  incredible  that  in  a  period 
fo  ftio^:r:^.every^yeftigeof  this  boafted  elegance 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  17, 
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•^OJ^  and  grandeur  fhould  have  difappeared  ;  and 
that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  thofe 
which  did  not  fufFer  by  the  deftruftive  hand  of 
the  conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins,  which  can 
be  confidercd  as  monuments  of  their  anctenc 
magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudeft  Iii4i|ftq%  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  ejkivation 
than  common  dwelling-houfes.  Sudl>sas.-^ftre 
dcftined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  txibe^ 
and  in  which  all  afiemble  on  obcafioas^of  pub- 
lic feftivity,  may  be  called  ftatcly  edifices, 
when  compared  with  the  reft.  As  anoong  the 
Mexicans  the  diftindion  of  ranks  was  efla- 
bliftied,  and  property  was  unequally  divided, 
the  number  of  diftinguifhed  ftrudtures  in  their 
towns  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in  other 
parts  of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have 
been  either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit 
tlie  pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spaniifh  au- 
thors employ  in  dcfcribing  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built 
on  a  larger  fcale,  they  were  eredted  with  the 
fame  flight  materials  which  the  Indians  em-» 
ployed  in  their  common  buildings  %  and  Time, 
in  a  fpace  much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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years,  may  have  fwept  away  all  remains  of    *^^ 
them'. 

From  this  enumeration 'of  fads, 'it  fcems, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  th^t  the  ftate  of 
fociety  in  Mexico  was  confiderably  advanced 
btfand  that  of  the  favtlg*Jtfibes  which  we  have 
delineated.  But  it  is  litf  :leli^  manifeft,  that 
with  refpcft  to  mznyyii^SkXttkrs,  the  Spanilh 
accounts  of'  their  progi-c&Hfi^feir  to  be  highly 
cmbellilhed.  There  is  hot 'i  rfiore  frequent  or 
a  more  fertile  fource  of  deception  in  defcribing 
the  manners  and  arts  of  favage  nations,  or  o£ 
fuch  as  are  imperfcdly  civilitcd, 'than  that  of 
applying  to  them  the  nStois  and'phrafes  ap- 
propriated to  the  inftitutioiis  and  fefirffenienta 
of  polifhed  life-  Wh*tt  the  leaflerof  a  fitiall 
tribe,  or  the  head  of  a1rude"tt>rfitriuftity,  i^ 
dignified  with  the  name  fef"  kiftgxit  emperor, 
the  place  of  'his  refidencc  can  rcffeeive  no  other 
name  but  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  miift  be  called  hig 
court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they  atquire 
an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  The  illufion  fpreads,  and  giving 
a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the 
imagination  is  fo  much  carried  away  with  the 

,t  Sec  NOTE   XXX. 
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^  %?\^  rcfemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dif-' 
ccrn  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firft  touche^d  on  the  Mexican  coaft, 
were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  at- 
tainments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far 
iiiperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which 
they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fan- 
cied they  had  at  length  difcovered  a  civilized 
people  in  the  New  World.  This  compafifon . 
between  the  'people  of  Mexico  and  their  un- 
cultivated neighbours  they  appear  to  have  kept 
conftantly  in  view,  and  obferving  with  admi- 
ration many  things  which  marked  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  former,  they  employ  in  de- 
fcribing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  artSjj 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inftitutions 
of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both 
thefe  circumftances  concur  in  detrafting  from 
the  credit  due  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mexican 
manners  by  the  early  Spanilh  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe  of 
people  fo  much  lefs  civilized,  they  raifed  their 
own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  de- 
fcribing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers 
have  adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hifto- 
rians,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours 
with  which  De  Sol  is  delineates  the  chara&er 
of  Montezuma,  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  the 
3  laws 
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laws  and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame  book 

that  he  muft  have  employed  in  exhibiting  to  v— .,^^^ 
view  the  monarch  and  inftitutions  of  an  highly 
polilhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  the  Spanifli  writers  has  added 
ibme  embelliihment  to  their  defcriptions,  this 
will  not  juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory 
tone,  with  which  fcvcral  authors  pronounce  all 
their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy 
and  laws,  to  be  the  fiftions  of  men  who  wifhed 
to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  marvel- 
lous. There  arc  few  hiftorical  fafts  that  can 
be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexception- 
able, than  may  be  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
material  articles,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
Mexican  conftitution  and  manners.  Eye-wit- 
ncffes  relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who 
had  refided  a-mong  the  Mexicans  both  before 
and  after  the  conqueft,  defcribe  inftitutions  and 
cuftoms  which  were  familiar  to  them,  perfons 
of  fuch  different  profeffions  that  objcfts  muft 
have  prelented  themfelves  to  their  view  under 
every  various  afpcdt;  foldiers,  priefts,  and  law- 
yers, all  concur  in  their  tcftimony.  Had 
Cortes  ventured  to.  impofc  upon  his  fovereign^ 
by  exhibiting  to  him  a  pifture  of  imaginary 
manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals 

who 
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*  vh'^    who  were  qualified  to  dctcft  his  deceit,  and 
V     V '  ■-»  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expoflng  it.     But 
according  to  the  jufl:  remark  of  an  author^ 
whofe  ingenuity  has  illullrated  and  wholedo- 
quence  has  adorned  the  hiftory  of  America  % 
this  fuppofition  is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as 
the  attempt  would  have  been  audacious.     Who 
among  the  deftroyers  of  this  great  empire  was 
fo  enlightened  by  fcience,  or  fo  atteotiTe  co  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  men  in  focial  life^ 
as  to  frame  a  fiAitious  fyftem  of  policy  fo  well 
combined  and  fo  confiftent^  as  that  which  they 
delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
government  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  many  inftitutions  in  legiflation  and 
police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there  was  no^ 
thing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ?  There  was  not  at  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  regular  cfta- 
blifliment  of  pofts  for  conveying  intelligence, 
to  the  fovereign  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  what  the 
Spaniards  relate,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  concern-* 
ing  its  police,  and  various  laws  eftablifhed  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  fecuring  the 
happinefs  of  the  community.    Whoever  is  ac- 

•  M.  I'Abbc  Raynal  Hift.  philof.  &polxt.  &c.  Hi.  127. 
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cuftomed  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  na-  *  ^^^ 
tions,  will  ofteiij  at  very  early  ftagcs  of  it,  ^■-  w  ■^. 
difcover  a  premature  and  unexpected* dawn  of 
thofe  ideas,  which  give  rife  to  inftitutions 
that  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  moft  ad- 
vanced period.  Even  in  a  ftate  as  imperfeftly 
polifecd  as  the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy 
genius  of  ^  fome  fagacious  obferver^  excited  or 
aided  by  circumftances  unknown  to  uSi  may 
have  introduced  inftitutions  which  are  feldom 
found  but  in  focieties  highly  refined.  But  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  that  the  illiterate  conquer- 
t>rs  of  the  New  World  Ihould  have  formed  in 
any  one  inftance  a  conception  of  cuftoms  and 
laws,  beyond  the  ftandard  of  improvement  in 
their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  , Cortes 
and  his  followers  bad  been  capable  of  this, 
what  inducement  had  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
fuperfeded  to.  coDtinuc  the  deception  ?  Why 
Ihould  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have 
amufed  their  fovereign  or  their  fellowrcitizcns 
with  a  tale  purely  fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular^  ho^Vever,  the  guides  whom  Religion  of 
we  muft  follow  have  reprefent*!  the  Mexicans  cim. 
to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really 
were*     Their  religious  tenets,  and  the, rites  of 
their  worftiip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and 
cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.     Religion,  which 
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occupies  no  confiderable  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  favage,  whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior 
power  arc  obfcure,  and  his  facred  rites  few  as 
well  as  finnple,  was  fornied,  among  the  Mex- 
icans, into  a  regular  fyftem,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priefts,  temples,  viftims,  and  fcfti- 
vals.  This,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
Hate  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes.  But  from 
the  extravagance  of  their  religious  notions,  or 
the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conchilion  can 
be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners 
to  refine,  adhere  to  fyftemsof  fuperftition  found-^ 
ed  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  wc 
may,  however,  form  a  molt  juft  conclufion 
with  refpeft  to  its  influence  upon  the  chara6ber 
of  the  people.  The  afpeft  of  fuperftition  in 
Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divi- 
nities were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted 
in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  under  deteftable  forms,  which  created 
horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and 
of  other  deftruftive  animals,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  in^ 
fpired  their  votaries.  Fafts,  mortifications,  and 
penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excru- 
a  ciating 
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dating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  ^  ^^  ^ 
employed  to  appeale  the  wrath  of  their  gods, 
and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars 
without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from 
their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  hu- 
man facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  accept^ 
able*  This  religious  belief^  niingling  with 
the  implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  vic- 
tim to  the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no 
Icfs  folemn  than  cruel "".  The  heart  and  head 
Avere  the  portion  confecrated  to  the  gods  5  the 
warrior  by  whofe  prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been 
feized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feaft  upon  it 
with  his  friends.  Under  the  impreffion  of  ideas 
fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accufiomed  daily  to 
fcenes  of  bloodftied  rendered  aWful  by  religion, 
the  heart  of  man  rnuft  harden,  and  be  fteeled 
to  every  fentimerit  of  humanity.  The  fpirit  of 
the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling,  and 
the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far  counterba- 
lanced the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that, 
notwithftanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their 
manners,  inftead  of  foftening,  became  more 
fierce.     To  what  circumflances  it  was  'owing 

^  Coi-t.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  Hi.  240,  &c.  B..  Diaz.  c.  82. 
Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  13,  &c.  Heirefa,  dec.  j^.lib.  ii.  c.  15, 
&c.    Gomara  Chron.  c.  80,  ^c.     See  N  9*5E£  XXXI. 
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that  fuperftition  affumed  fuch  a  dreadful  form 
among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  fufEcient 
knowledge  of  their  hiftory  to  determine.  But 
its  influence  is  vifible,  and  produced  an  cfFeft 
that  is  Angular  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  manners  of  the  people  in  the 
New  World  who  had  made  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were  the  moft  fe- 
rocious, and  the  barbarity  of  fome  of  their 
cuftoms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the  favage 
ftate. 


Pretcnfjons 
of  Peru  to 
an  high  an- 
tiquity 


unccrtam* 


The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  an- 
tiquity than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to 
the  traditionary  accounts  coUefted  by  the  Spa- 
niards, it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  un- 
der twelve  fucceflive  monarchs.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  ftory,  which  the  Peru- 
vians could  communicate  to  their  conquerors, 
muft  have  been  both  imperfeft  and  uncertain  *. 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
and  deftitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the 
memory  of  paft  tranfaftions  can  be  preferved 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among 
people  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known, 
the  sera  where  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  com- 
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menccs,  is  much  pofterior  to  the  introduftion    *  ^^  ^ 
of  writing.     That  noble  invention  continued  W'-y-.^ 
long  fubfervient  to  the  common  bufihcfs  and 
wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in  re-  . 
cording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  in- 
formation from  one  age  to  another.     But  in  no 
country  did  ever  tradition   alone  carry  down 
hiftoric  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  ftream 
during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the  mo- 
narchy of  Peru  is  faid  to  have  fubfifted. 

The  ^ipoSy  or  knots  on  cords  of  difFerent  Defeas  in 
colours,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  cords  by" 
of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  ^'^•'^ 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfeftly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.     According  to  the  obfcure 
defcription  of  them  by  Acofta  %  which  Gar- 
cilaflb  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  va- 
riation and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  feem 
to  have  been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation 
more  expeditious  and  accurate.     By  the  various 
colours  difFerent  objects  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  diftinft  number.     Thus  an  ac^ 
count  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regifter  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the 
fcvcral  prpdudions  coUefted  there  for  public 

«  flift.  lib.  vi.  c.  8, 
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ufe.  But  as  by  thefe  knots,  however  varied 
or  combined,  no  moral  or  abftradt  idea,  no 
operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be  re- 
prefented,  they  contributed  little  towards  pre- 
ferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  in- 
ftitutions.  The  Mexican  paintings  and  fym- 
bols,  rude  as  they  were,  conveyed  more  know- 
ledge of  remote  tranfaftions,  than  the  Peru- 
vians could  derive  from  their  boafted  quipos. 
Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extenfive 
ufe,  and  ^better  adapted  to  fupply  the  place  of 
written  records,  they  perifhed  fo  generally,  to- 
gether with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  in- 
genuity, in  the  wreck  occafioned  by  the  Spa- 
nifti  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent  to 
it,  that  no  acceffion  of  light  or  knowledge 
comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilaflb 
de  la  Vega  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  mo- 
narchs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the  in- 
duftry  of  his  refearches,  and  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened 
no  fource  of  information  unknown  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his 
Royal  CommentarieSy  he  confines  himfelf  to  iU 
luftrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the 
antiquities  and  inftitutions  of  Peru  ^  \  and  his 

^  Lib,  i,  c,  10. 
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illuftrationSj  like  their  accounts,  are  derived    *y^^^ 
entirely  from   the  traditionary  tales   current  <-  *-v-^ 
among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute 
details  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits, 
the  battles,  the  conquefts,  and  private  cha- 
rafter  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchy.  We 
can  reft  upon  nothing  in  their  ftory,  as  authen- 
tic, but  a  few  fadts,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preferved 
the  memory  of  them  from  being  loft  3  and 
upon  the  defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  in- 
ftitutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  and  fell  under  the  immediate 
obfervation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending 
carefully  to  thefc,  and  endeavouring  to  feparate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of 
doubtful  authority,  I  have  laboured  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  ob-  Origin  of 
ferved  %  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudeft  f^^y^""^ 
form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and 
his  confort  Mama  OcoUo,  appeared  to  inftrudt 
and  civilize  them.      Who  thefe  extraordinary 
perfonages  were,  whether  they  imported  their 

«  Bookvi.  p.  2S»  *c. 
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fyflem  of  legiflation  and  'knowledge  i  of;  arts 
from  feme  country  more  improved/ ^ori'Sfjia'- 
tives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  ad- 
dreffed,  are  circumftances  with  refpcft  to  which 
the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  information. 
Manco  Capac  and  his  confdrt,  taking,  advan- 
tage of  the  propenfity  in  the  Peruvians  to  fu* 
perftition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration 
for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that 
gloribus  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  inftruc- 
tions  in  his  name  and  authority.  The  multi- 
tude liftcned  and  believed.  What  reform- 
ation in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians 
afcribe  to  thofe  founders  of  their  empire,  and 
how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his 
confort,  their  anceftors  gradually  acquired  fomc 
knowledge  of  thofe  arts,  and  fome  relifh  for 
that  induftry,  which  render  fubfiftence  fecurc 
and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  re- 
lated. Thofe  bleflings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precinfts  5  for  the  authority  of 
the  firft  Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  be- 
yond Cuzco.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  extended  their  dominion  overall  the  re- 
gions that  ftretch  to  the  weft  of  the  Andes 
from  Chill  to  Quito,  eftablifhing  in  every  pro- 
vince their  peculiar  policy  aqd  religious  ipfti- 
tutipns. 

The 
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The  moft  fingular  and  ftriking  clrcumftance  "  ^^  ^ 
in  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  v— -y^— j 
of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Reli-,^^to^" 
gious  ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreflion  on 
the  mind  of  a  favagc,  that  their  effeft  upon 
his  fcnrimcnts  and  manners  is  hardly  percep- 
tible.  Amori^thc  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced 
into  a  regular  lyftcm,  and  holding  a  confider- 
ab)lc  place  in  their  public  inftitutions,  q>e- 
rated  with  eonfpicuous  efficacy  in.  forming  the 
peculiar  charaftei^  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru, 
the  whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on 
religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a 
legiflator,  but  as  the  meffehger  of  Heaven. 
His  precepts  were  received  iiot  inerely  as  the 
injunftions  of  a  fuperior>  but  as  the  mandates 
of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facfed  s 
and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftinft, .  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble 
blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their 
own  fifters,  and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  throne  who  could  not  claiiii  it  by  fuch 
a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the  Sun, 
for  that  was 'the  appellation  beftowed  upon  all 
the  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca,  the  people  looked 
up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under 
the   immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from 

whom 
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^  vn  ^    whom  they  iflued,  and  by  him  every  order  of 
the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  diftated. 


Two  re- 
markable 


From  thofc  ideas  two  confequcnces  refulted. 
tfftai  of  xhe  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimiicd  and 
abfolute,  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are 
confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity, 
it  is  not  only  an  aft  of  rebellion,  but  of  im- 
The  abfo-  piety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe  his  will.  Qbedi* 
ofth^T^cI..  ence  becomes  a  duty  of  religion  j  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  prefinnptuous  to 
advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit 
with  implicit  refpeft.  This  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  efFeft  of  every  government  eftablilhed 
on  -pretenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fupcrior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fub- 
miffion  which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their 
fove|?eigns.  The  perfons  of  highcft  rank  and 
greateft  power  in  their  dominions  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature ; 
and  in  teftimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into 
their  prefence,  they  entered  with  a  burden  up- 
on their  (houlders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  I'er- 
vitude,  and  willingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the 
Inca  was  pleafed  to  impofe.  Among  their  fub- 
jefts,  force  was  not  requifite  to  fecond  their 

commands* 
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connniands.  Every  officer  entrufted  with  the  ^^^^ 
execution  of  them  was  revered,  and,  accord-  y^  '-i-.^W- 
ing  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent  obferver  of 
Peruvian,  manners^,  rpight  prgcced  alone  from, 
one  extremity  of  th^  empire  to  another,  with- 
out meeting  oppoGtions  for,  on  producing  a 
fringe  fron^  the;  rpyal  Borhy  an  ornament  pe- 
culiar to  th^  r^igniiig  Jnca,  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  xl^t  pepplq  were  at  his  difpofal. 

Another  confequence  of  eftablilhing  go-  aii  crimes 
vernment  m  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  reli-  pitaiij. 
gion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punifhed  ca- 
pitally. They  were  not  confidered  as  tranf-  ^ 
greflions  of  human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered 
to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  diftinftion 
between  fuch  as  were  flight  and  fuch  as  were 
atrocious!,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be 
expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
Confonantly  to  the  fame  ideas,  puniflimcnt 
followed  the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  certainty, 
becaufe  an  offence  againft  Heaven  was  deemed 
fuch  an  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  par- 
doned *".  Among  a  people  of  corrupted  mo- 
rals, maxims  of  jurifprudence  fo  fevere  and 
unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and 
defperate,   would    be  more   apt   to  naultiply 

*  Zajate,  lib.  !•  c.  13,  ^  Vega,  liJb^U*  c.6* 

crimes 
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^vn'^  crimes  than  to  reflxain  them.  But  the  Peru- 
^m^^pmm,^  viaDs^  of  fimple  manners  and unfufpicious faith^ 
were  held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difcipline, 
that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely 
fmall.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened 
and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their 
duty  J  the  dread  of  punifliment,  Wkich  they 
were  taught  to  confider  as  unavoidable  venge- 
ance inflifted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld 
them  from  evil. 

Mild  genius  The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  In- 
rigion""'^  cas  ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high 
authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from 
that  eftabliflied  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  objedts.  The  Sun,  as 
the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility 
in  the  creation,  attrafted  their  principal  ho- 
mage. The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating 
with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecopdary  honours. 
Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fupcrior 
power,  takes  this  dire^ion,  and  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  order  and  .beneficence 
that  really  exift  in  nature,  the  fpirit  of  fuper-- 
ftition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men^^  are 

fuppof?c| 
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fuppofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  become  the  ®  y^^^ 
objefts  of  worfhip,  fuperftition  always  affumes 
a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  an  example  ariiong  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  had  .  not,  indeed,  made,  fuch 
progrefs  in  obfervation  or  inquiry,  as  to'  have 
attainted  juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity  -,  nor 
was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name 
or  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which 
intimated  that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him 
as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  ^. 
But  by  direfting  their  veneration  to  that  glo- 
rious luminary,  which,  by  its  univerfal  and 
vivifying  energy,  is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine 
beneficence,  the  rites  and  obfervances  which 
they  deemed  acceptable  to  him  were  innocent 
and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part 
of  thofe  produftions  which  his  genial  warmth 
had  called  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth, 
and  reared  to  maturity.  They  facrificed,  as 
an  oblation  of  gratitude,  fome  of  the  animals 
who  wer?  indebted  to  his  influence  for  iK)uriih- 
ment.  They  prefented  to  him  chpice  Speci- 
mens of  thofe  works  of  ingenuity  which  his 
light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming. 
But  the.  Incas  never  ftained  his  altars  with  hu«* 

f  Acofta,  Ub.v.  c.  3* 

man 
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BOOK  man  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  theif 
\-  -i^^.  ^  beneficent  father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted 
with  fuch  horrid  viftims^.  Thus  the  Peruvians, 
unacquainted  with  thofe  barbarous  rites  which 
extinguifti  fenfibility,  and  fupprefs  the  feeling* 
of  nature  at  the  fight  of  human  fufFerings, 
were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  fuperftition 
which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  cha- 
rafter,  more  gentle  than  that  of  iiny  people  irt 
America. 

Its  influence  The  influcncc  of  this  fuperftition  operated 
onavi  po.  ^^^^  upon  their  civil  inftitutions,  and  tended 
to  correft  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  charader.  The  dominion  of 
the  Incas,  though  the  moft  abfolute  of  all  de- 
fpotifms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with 
religion.  The  mind  was  not  humbled  and  de- 
preiBed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  fubjedion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who 
was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  autho- 
rity, was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  de- 
gradation. The  fovereign,  confcious  that  the 
fubmiflive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed  from 
their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  conti- 
nually reminded  of  a  diftinftion  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  inrtitafc  that  beneficent  power  which 

«  Sec  NOTE  XXXni. 
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he  was  fuppofed  to  rcprefcnt.     In  confequence    book 
of  thofe  impreflions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  <.M.i"y   ^ 
traditional  hiftory  of  Peru,  any  inftance  of  re- 
bellion againft  the  reigning  prince,  and,  among 
twelve  fucceffive  monarchs,  there  was  not  one 
tyrant. 

EviN  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  and  on  thdr 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from  ^^^7 
that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought 
not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate  j 
or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfty  di- 
vinities with  human  facrifices.  They  conquer- 
ed, in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  van- 
quiftied,  and  to  difFufe  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  inftitutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem  not 
to  have  been  expofed  to  the  infults  and  tortures, 
which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the 
New  World.  The  Incas  took  the  people  whom 
they  fubdued  under  their  proteftion,  and  ad- 
mitted tliem  to  a  participation  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  their  original  fubjefts. 
This  praftice,  fo  repugnant  to  American  fe- 
rocity, and  refembling  the  humanity  of  the 
moft  poliftied  nations,  muft  be  afcribed,  like 
other  peculiarities  which  we  have  obferved  in 
the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their 
religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the  homage 
paid  to  any  objedi  but  the  heavenly  powers 

which 
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^vn'^  which  they  adored,  as  impious,  were  fond  of 
u-v*— r  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite  fyftem* 
The  idols  of  every  conquered  province  were 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuz- 
co  **,  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  proteftor  of 
the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with 
lenity,  and  inftrufted  in  the  religious  tenets  of 
their  new  mailers  *,  that  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number 
of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

Siterf'ro-  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  property  in  Peru  was  no  left 
p«rtj*  Angular  than  thatofreligion^  and  contributed,, 
likewifc,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  cha- 
rader  to  the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of 
cultivation  were  divided  into  three  Ihares.  One 
was  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produft  of 
it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples,  and 
furnifliing  what  was  requifite  towards  celebrat- 
ing the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  fecond 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the 
provifion  made  by  the  community  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government.  The  third  and  largeft 
ihare  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out. 

*  Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.4.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  12. 
'  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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No  perfon,  however,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  ^  %u^^ 
property  in  the  portion  allotted  to  him.  He 
poffefled  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  divifion  was  made,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank,  the  nurtiber,  and  exigencies  of 
each  family.  All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The 
people,  fummoned  by  a  propcrofEcer,  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their 
common  talk,  while  fongs  and  myfical  inftru- 
ments  cheered  them  to  their  labour  ^  By  this  Effeaiof 
Angular  diftribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by 
the  mode  of  cultivating  it>  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon intereft,  and  of  mutual  fubferviency  was 
continually  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt 
his  connexion  with  thofe  around  him,  and 
knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for 
what  increafe  he  was  to  reap.  A  ftate  thus 
conftituted  may  be  confidered  as  one  great  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was 
fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices 
fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  ftronger  attach- 
ment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofcr  intcr- 
courfe,  than  fubiifted  under  any  form  of  fociety 
eftablifhed  in  America.  From  this  refulted 
gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in 
the  favage  ftate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  5. 
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But,  though  the  inftitutions  of  the  Incaj 
were  fo  framed  as  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of 
of  rankf!^  afFcftion  among  their  fubjeds,  there  was  great 
inequality  in  their  condition.  The  diftindlion 
of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  TanaconaSy  were  held  in  a  ftate  of  fervi- 
tude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 
different  from  thofe  of  free-men.  Like  the 
Tamemes  of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in 
carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  ever)' 
other  work  of  drudgery  ^  Next  to  them  in 
rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  diftinguifhed  by  no  official  or  hereditary 
honours.  Above  them  were  raifed,  thofe 
whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the 
ornaments  worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed 
what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office 
of  power  or  truft  ".  At  the  head  of  all  were 
the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high 
defcent,  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much 
exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  ele- 
vated beyond  the  people. 

State  of  «rts.       SucH  a  form  of  fociety,    from  the  union  of 
its  members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftinftion  in 

*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  8, 
»  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 

their 
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their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  y^'^^^a 
with  the  improved  ftatc  of  various  arts  in 
Mexico,  feveral  years  before  they  difcovered 
Peru,  were  not  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  they 
obferved  in  the  latter  country,  and  defcribc  the 
appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  nevcrthclefs, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both 
.in  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have 
fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  ne-  improtea  ^ 
ceflity  in  focial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and  culture**"' 
carried  on  with  greater  fkill  than  in  any  part 
of  America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied 
with  provifions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of 
thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by 
famine,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 
were  fo  often  involved.  The  quantity  of  foil 
under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  autho- 
rity in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful 
feafon  was  but  little  felt,  for  the  produdt  of  the 
lands  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe 
fet  apart  for  the  Incas,  being  depofitcd  in  the 
R  2  Tambofy 
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^vn^  Tirw^^j,  or  public  ftorehoufes,  it  remaineci 
I.. — V — '  there  as  a  ftated  prpvifion  for  times  of  fcarcity  "• 
As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined 
with  fuch  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  flate,  the  invention  and  induftry  of  the 
Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary 
exertions,  by  certain  defe6ts  peculiar  to  their 
climate  and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow 
from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe  eaftward  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by 
fome  ftreams  which  rufh  down  from  the  moun  • 
tains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low- 
'  country  is  fandy  and  barren,  and  never  re- 
frefhed  with  rain.  In  order  to  render  fuch  an 
unpromifing  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Peruvians  had  rccourfe  to  various  expe- 
dients. By  means  of  artificial  canals  con- 
duced, with  much  patience  and  confiderable 
art,  from  the  torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their 
country,  they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of 
moifture  to  their  fields  "*.  They  enriched  the 
foil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea-fowls, 
of  which  they  found  an  incxhauftible  ftore  on 
ail  the  iflands  fcattered  along  their  coafts  \  In 
defcribing   the  cuftoms   of   any   nation   tho- 

"  Zarite,  lib:  i.  c.  14.     Vega,  lib',  i.  c.  8. 
•  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  i.  S:  24. 
p  Acofta,    lib.  iv.    c.  37.     Vega,    lib.  v.    c.  3.      See 
NOTE    XXXIV. 

roughly 
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roughly  civilized,  fuch  praftices  would  hardly  ^  ^^  ^ 
draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  any  de-  v--yii.^ 
gree  remarkable ;  but  in  the  hiftory  of  the  im- 
provident race  of  men  in  the  New  World, 
they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  Angular  proofs  of 
induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the  plough, 
indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of 
hard  wood  "^^  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  ib 
degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the 
women.  Both  fexes  joined  in  performing  this 
neceflary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cultivating 
a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands,  and 
they  dignified  this  funftion,  by  denominating 
it  their  triumph  over  the  earth '. 

The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  Thdr build, 
obvious,  likewife,  in  the  cgnftruftion  of  tKeir  *"^''' 
houfes  and  public  buildings.  In  the  extenfive 
plains  which  ftretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  Iky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houfes  were  very  properly 
of  a  fabric  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  viciflitude 
of  feafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt, 
houfes  were  conftrufted  with  greater  folidity. 
Xhey  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the  walls 

1  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  8.        '  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  2. 

R  3  about 
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about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hard- 
ened in  the  fun,  the  door  low  and  ftrait,  and 
without  any  windows.  Simple  as  thefe  ftruc- 
tures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may 
fcem  to  be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they 
were  fo  durable,  that  many  of  them  ftill  fubfift 
in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  mo- 
nument that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any 
idea  of  the  domettic  ftate  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican nations  has  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated 
to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  deftined  for 
the  refidence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians difplayed  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  art 
and  contrivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them 
by  fuch  of  the  Spanilh  writers  as  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  them,  while,  in 
fome  meafure,  entire,  might  have  appeared 
highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  ftill  re- 
main, did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations. 
Thefe  ruins  of  facred  or  royal  buildings  are 
found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by 
their  frequency  demonftrate  that  they  are  mo- 
numents of  a  powerful  people,  who  muft  have 
fubfifted,  during  a  period  of  fome  extent,  in  a 
ftate  of  no  inconfiderable  improvement.  They 
appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their 
dimenfions.  Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many 
of  immenfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folidity, 
6  and 
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and  rcfembling  each  other  in  the  ftile  of  archi-     ^  vi?  ^ 
tedure.     The  temple  of  Pachacamac,    toge- 
ther with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,    and  a  fortrefs, 
were  fo  connected  together  as  to   form  one 
great  ftrudlure,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit. 
In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  Angular  taftc 
in  building  is  confpicuous,    as  in  other  works 
of  the  Peruvians*     As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,    and  other  mecha- 
nical powers,    and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
ftones   and   bricks  which    they  .  employed  in 
building  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls 
of  this  edifice,    in  which  they  feem  to  have 
made   their  greateft    effort   towards  magnifi- 
cence, did  not  rife  above  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.     Though  they  had  not  difcovered  the 
ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  build- 
ing,   the  bricks  or  ftones  were  joined  with  fo 
much  nicety,    that  the  feams  can  hardly  be 
difcerned*.     The   apartments,    as  far   as   the 
diftribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins, 
were  ill-difpofed,   and  afforded  little  iccom- 
modation.     There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in 
any  part  of  the  building,  and  as  no  light  could 
enter  but  by  the  door,    a41  the  apartments  of 
largeft  dimenfion  muft  either  have  been  per- 
fectly dark,     or  illuminated    by  fome  other 
means.     But  with  all  thefe  and  many  other 

•  Sec  NOTE  XXXV. 

R  4  imper* 
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^  VI?  ^  imperfeftions  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their 
\ — ^— -;  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians 
which  ftill  remain,  muft  be  confidcred  as  ftu- 
pendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea 
of  the  power  pofleffed  by  their  anticnt  mo- 
narchs. 

Theirpubiic       These,  however,    were  not  the  noblcft  or 
^^  *'         moft  ufeful  works  of  the  Incas.     The  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,    extending  in  an 
uninterrupted    ftretch     above    five     hundred 
leagues,  are  entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.    The 
one  was  condudled  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,    the  other  through  the 
plains  on  the  fea-coaft.     From  the  language  of 
admiration  in  which  fome  of  the  early  writers 
exprefs    their   aftonifhment    when    they    firft 
viev/ed  thofe  roads,    and  from  the  more  pomp- 
ous defcriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour  to 
fupport  fome  favourite  theory  concerning  Ame- 
rica, one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of 
the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways  which 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power : 
But  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  ani- 
mal except  the  Llama,    which  was  never  ufed 
for  draught,    and  but  little  as  a  beaft  of  bur- 
den,   where  the  high   roads  were  feldom  trod 
by  any  but  a  human  foot,    no  great  degree  of 

labour 
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labour  or  art  was  requifite  in  forming  thenm,  ^y^*^ 
The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth',  and  in  many  places  fo  flightly  formed, 
that  time  has  effaced  every  veflige  of  the  courfe 
in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little 
more  fecms  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant 
trees  or  to  fixpofls  at  certain  intervals,  in  order 
to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country 
was  a  more  arduous  tafk.  Eminences  were  le- 
velled, and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  road,  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank 
of  turf.  At  proper  diftances,  Tambos,  or 
florehoufes,  were  erefted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants,  in  their 
progrefs  through  his  dominions.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally 
formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious 
region,  it  has  proved  more  durable;  and 
though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  objeft  but  that  of  working  their  mines, 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  keeping  it  in 
repair,  its  courfe  may  ftill  be  traced".  Such 
was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even 
from  this  defcription,    diverted  of  every  cir- 

^  Cieca,  c.  60. 

"  Xerez,  p.  189.  191.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  14.  Vega, 
lib.  ix.  c.  13.  Bouguer  Voyage,  p.  105.  UUoaEntre- 
tcnemientos,  p.  365, 

cumftancc 
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BOOK  curnftance  of  manifcft  exaggeration,  or  of  fuft 
i-.^yl-i  picious  afpeft,  it  miift  be  confidered  as  a  ftrik- 
ing  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  im* 
provement  and  policy.  To  the  {avagc  tribes 
of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  communi- 
cation with  places  at  a  diftance  had  never  oc- 
curred. To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known. 
Even  in  the  moft  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it 
became  a  regular  objeft  of  national  police  to 
form  fuch  roads  as  render  intercourfe  commo-» 
dious. 

9nd  bridges.  uThe  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  an- 
other improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  reft  of  America.  In  its  courfe 
from  fouth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was 
interfedted  by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from 
the  Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean.  From 
the  rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation, 
thefe  were  unnavigable.  Some  expedient, 
however,  was  to  be  found  for  pafling  them. 
The  Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance  with 
the  ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work 
in  wood,  could  not  conftruft  bridges  either  of 
ftone  or  timber.  But  neceflity,  the  parent  of 
invention,  fuggefted  a  device  which  fupplied 
that  defedl.      They  formed   cables  of  great 

ftrength. 
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BOOK 
VII. 


ftrength,  bytwifting  together  feme  of  the  pliable 
withs  or    ofiers,    with    which    their    country 
abounds ;  fix  of  which  they  ftretched  acrofs  the 
ftream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them 
fall  on  each  fide.     Thefe  they  bound  firmly  to- 
gether by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe, 
as  to  form  a  compaft  piece  of  net- work,  which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  pafled  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity% 
Proper  perfons  were  appointed   to  attend  at 
each  bridge,    to  keep  it  in  repair,    and  to  aflift 
paflengers^.     In  the  level  country,    where  the 
rivers   became  deep  and  broad  and  ftill,    they 
are  pafled  in  Balzas,  or  floats  ;  in  the  confl:ruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  navigation  of  which,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.     Thefe 
had  advanced  no  farther  in  naval  flcill  than  the 
ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oarj    the  Peruvians-  ven- 
tured to  raife  a  mafl:,    and  fpread  a  fail,    by 
means  of  which  their  balzas   not  only  went 
nimbly  before  the  wind,    but  could  veer  and 
tack  with  great  celerity  *.  "1 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Pe-   Mode  of  re- 
ruvians  confined  folely  to  objedls  of  eflential  J;;"^^*^''^' 

^  See    NOTE    XXXVI. 

y  Sancho  ap  Ram.  iii.    376,  B.    Zaratc,    lib.  i.  c;  14. 
Vega,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  8.     Herrera,  4ec  v.  lib  iv.  c.  3,  4. 
^  UlloaVoy.  i.  167,  &c. 

Utility. 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^^  place  of  iron  on  fcveral  occafions.  Had 
^  w  -^  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  copper  been 
general,  the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the 
arts  might  have  been  fuch,  as  to  emulate 
that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either 
the  metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation  by 
which  it  was  hardened,  fo  tedious,  that  their 
inftruments  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  ex- 
tremely fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  (lighter  works.  But  even  to 
fuch  a  circumfcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfedt  me- 
tal, the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fu- 
periority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in 
various  arts%  The  fame  obfervation,  how- 
ever, may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  for- 
merly made  with  refpeft  to  the  arts  of  the 
Mexicans.  From  feveral  fpecimens  of  Pe- 
ruvian utenfils  and  ornaments,  which  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and 
from  fome  preferved  in  different  coUeftions  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  workmanfliip  is  more  to  be  admired 
on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was 
executed,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance,  and  that  the  Peruvians, 
though  the  mod  improved  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts, 

«  UUoa  Voy.  torn.  i.  38 1,  &c.  Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  Sec. 

But 
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By  this  fimple  device,  the  purer  ores  were 
fmelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  filver 
in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  funftions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it*".  Several  of  thofe  veflels 
and  trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  no  fmall 
degree  of  eftimation,  on  account  of  the  ncatnefs 
of  the  workmanfhipj  as  well  as  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  materials.  But  as  the  conquerors 
of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any  conception  of  the 
former,  mod  of  them  were  melted  down,  and 
rated  according  to  their  weight  and  fincnefs  in 
the  divifion  of  the  fpoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  orna-  Wcrk-of 
ment,  their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  cele-  ''^^'"'*' 
brated.  Many  fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  Guacas^  or  mounds  of  earth, 
with  which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  va- 
rious dimenfions,  of  hard  Ihining  ftones  highly 
polilhedi  veflels  of  earthen  ware  of  different 
forms ;  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments,  fome 
deftined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Some 
were  of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  to  fuch 
a  degree  by  an  unknown  procefs,    as  to  fupply 


*»  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5. 

Vega,  p.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  25, 

Ulloa  Entreten.  258. 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^^  place  of  iron  on  fcveral  occafions.  Had 
^  w  -^  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  copper  been 
general,  the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the 
arts  might  have  been  fuch,  as  to  emulate 
that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either 
the  metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation  by 
which  it  was  hardened,  fo  tedious,  that  their 
inftruments  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  ex- 
tremely fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  (lighter  works.  But  even  to 
fuch  a  circumfcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfeft  me-- 
tal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fu- 
periority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in 
various  arts%  The  fame  obfervation,  how- 
ever, may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  for- 
merly made  with  refpeft  to  the  arts  of  the 
Mexicans.  From  feveral  fpecimens  of  Pe- 
ruvian utenfils  and  ornaments,  which  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and 
from  fome  preferved  in  different  coUeftions  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  workmanlhip  is  more  to  be  admired 
on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was 
executed,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance,  and  that  the  Peruvians, 
though  the  mod  improved  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts, 

«  UUoa  Voy.  torn.  i.  381,  &c.  Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  &c. 

Bur 
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Bvt  notwithftanding  fo  many  circumftanccs,     ^  ^  ^  k 
which  fcem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  im-    u^^-.,j. 
provement  in  Peru,    others  occur  that  fuggeft^^adwuT 
the  idea  of  a  fociety  ftill  in  the  firft  ftages  of  its  "^**"' 
rranfition  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.     In 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  No  cities 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  a  city.     Every  where  elfe, 
the  people  lived  moftly  in  detached  habitations, 
difperfed  over  the  country, .  or,  at  the  utmofl:, 
fettled  together  in  fma41  villages'*.     But  until 
men  are  brought  to  affemble  in  numerous  bo- 
dies, and  incorporated  in  fuch  clofe  union,  as 
to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to  feel  mu- 
tual dependence,   they  never  imbibe  perfeftly 
the  fpirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of  focial  life* 
In  a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  with  only  one 
city,   the  progrefs  of  manners,    and  the  im- 
provement either  of  the  neceffary  or  more  re- 
fined arts,  muft  have  been  fo  flow,  and  carried 
on  under  fuch  difad vantages,    that  it  is  more 
furprifing  the  Peruvians  fhould  have  advanced 
fo^far  in  refinement,    than  that  they  did  not 
proceed  farther. 

In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  imperfefl  Nop-rfeft 
union,  the  feparation  of  profeflions  in  Peru  p?j*fcffion8. 
was  not  fo  complete  as  among  the  Mexicans. 

^  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

The 
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^  VI?  ^  "^^^  ^^^^  clofely  men  aflbciate,  the  more  fimple 
c-y  ,.-1  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants; 
The  crafts  of  common  and  moft  neceflary  ufe 
in  life  do  not,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  become  fo  com- 
plex  or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requifite  that 
men  fhould  be  trained  to  them  by  any  parti- 
cular courfe  of  education.  All  thofe  pro- 
feffions  were  accordingly  excrcifed  by  every 
Peruvian  indifcriminately.  None  but  the 
artifls,  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or 
ornament,  conftituted  a  feparate  order  of  men^ 
or  were  diftinguilhed  from  other  citizens  % 

Little  com-  From  the  Want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another 
tcrcourfe.  confequcucc  followed.  There  was  little  com- 
mercial intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  empire.  The  aftivity  of  commerce 
is  co-eval  with  the  foundation  of  cities  ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any 
community  fettle  in  confiderable  numbers  in 
one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous. 
The  citizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  grounds 
They,  in  return,  muft  receive  fome  equivalent. 
Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablifhed,  and  the 
produdlions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for 
the  fruits  of  agriculture.     In  the  towns  of  the 

«  Acofta,  Jib.  vi.  c.  15.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.     Hcrrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

Mexican 
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Mexican  empire,  ftated  markets  were  heldj  ^vi?.*^ 
and  whatever  could  fupply  any  want  or  defire  v-  '■^■*  i,; 
of  man  was  an  objefi:  of  commerce.  But  in 
Peru,  from  the  Angular  mode  of  dividing 
property,  and  the  manner  in  Which  the  people 
were  fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpecies  of 
commerce  carried  on  between  different  pro- 
vinces^, and  the  community  was  lefs  acquainted 
with  that  aftive  intercourfe^  which  is  at  once  a 
bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  improve- 
ment. 

But  the  unwarlikc  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  unwariike 
was  the  mod  remarkable,  as  well  as  moft  fatal   pirliflant.* 
defeft  in  their  charadter  ^.     The  greater  part  of 
the  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their  in- 
vaders ^*/ith  undaunted  ferocity,   though  with 
little  condu£t  or  fiiccefs.     The  Mexicans  main- 
tained the  ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude,    that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over 
them.     Peru  was  fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft 
without   refiftance  ;    and  the  moft  favourable 
opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,    and  ' 
of  crufliing  their  oppreflTors,   were  loft  through 
the  timidity  of  the  people.     Though  the  tradi- 

f  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

8  Xerez,    190.     Sancho  ap  Ram.  Hi.    372.     Hcrrera, 
dec.  5.  lib  i.  c.  3. 
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*  vn  ^  tional  hillory  of  the  Peruvians  reprefents  all  the 
Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
of  armies,  which  they  led  to  viftory  and  con- 
queft ;  few  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit 
appear  in  any  of  their  operations  fubfequent  to 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence^ 
perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitutions  which  rendered 
their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds  this 
unmanly  foftnefs ;  perhaps,  the  conftant  fcre- 
nity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  ener- 
vated the  vigour  of  their  frame  j  perhaps,  fome 
principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occafion  of  this  political  debility. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  fadt  is 
certain,  and  there  is  not  an  inflance  in  hiftory 
of  any  people  fo  little  advanced  in  refinement, 
fo  totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize.  This 
character  hath  defcended  to  their  poftcrity. 
The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and 
depreffed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their 
feeble  fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  inaftion,  feem 
hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defects  in  the  po- 
litical ftate  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circum- 
Ilances  and  fafts  occur  in  the  Spanifli  writers, 
which  difcover  a  confiderable  remainder  of  bar- 
barity in  their  manners.  A  cruel  cuftom,  that 
prevailed  in  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes, 
2  fubfiftcd 
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fubfifted  among  the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  ^  ^^J^ 
of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons,  a 
confiderable  number  of  their  attendants  was 
put  to  death,  and  interred  around  their  Guacas, 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with 
their  former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with  the 
fame  refpeft.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac, 
the  moft  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  a 
thoufand  victims  were  doonied  to  accompany 
him  to  the  tomb  **.  In  one  particular,  their 
manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous 
than  thofe  of  moft  rude  tribes.  Though  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing 
maize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food ;  they  de- 
voured both  flefli  and  fifh  perfeftly  raw,  and^ 
aftoniflied  the  Spaniards,  with  a  praftice  re- 
pugnant to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people  *• 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  pof-  other  do- 
feflions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  sp^nTn** 
account  both  of  their  antient  and  prefent  ft  ate, 
have  attrafted  the  greateft  attention  ;  her  other 
dominions  there  are  far  from  being  inconfi- 
derable,  either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater 
part  of  them  was  reduced  to  fubjedlion  during 
the  firft  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,    by  pri- 

*  Acofta,  Jibr  V.  c.  7. 

*  Xerez,  p.  19O.     Sancho,  Ram.  iii.  372,  C.     Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib,  i.  c.  3. 
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'^^^^'^    vate  adventurers,    who  fitted  out  their  fmall 
^^-N-— ^  annaments    cither  in   Hifpaniola  or    in   Old 

Spain  i  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in 
his  progrefs,  we  fhould  difcover  the  fame 
daring  courage,  the  fame  perfevering  ardour, 
the  fame  rapacious  dcfire  of  wealth,  and  the 
fame  capacity  of  enduring  and  furmounting 
every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  diftin- 
guiflied  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
greater  American  conquefts.  But,  inftead 
of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  tranfaftions,  would  appear  al- 
moft  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already 
A  brief  fur-  related,  I  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  fuch  a  view 
"^^^  "  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanilh  empire  in 
America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned, as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fertility,  and 
opulence. 

Such  as  arc       I  BEGIN  with  thc  countries  contiguous  to  the 

the  empire    two  great  monarchics,    of  whofe  hiftory  and 

exico.    jnftitutions  I  have  given  fome  account,    and 

fhall  then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftridls  of 

Spanifli    America.      The   jurifdiftion   of  thc 

viceroy  of  New   Spain   extends   over  feveral 

provinces,  which  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  do- 

cinaioa  and  minion  of  thc  Mexicans.     The  countries  of 

onora,  &c.  cj^^Iq^  j^j^  J  Sonora,  that  ftretch  along  the  eaft 

fide 
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fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or  gulf  of  California,  ^  ^j^J^ 
as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 
Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  to- 
wards the  well  and  north,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his 
predeceflbrs.  Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  re- 
duced fome  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  lefs  degree 
of  fubjeftion  to  the  Spanifli  yoke.  .  They  ex- 
tended through  the  moft  delightful  part  of  the 
temperate  zone  j  their  foil  is,  in  general,  re- 
markably fertile,  and  all  their  produftions, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moft  perfeft 
in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  fuch 
rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  be- 
come fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  number 
of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  countries,  is 
indeed  extremely  fmall..  They  may  be  faid  to 
have  fubdued,  rather  than  to  have  occupied 
them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient 
eftablifhments  in  America  fhall  continue  to  in- 
creafe,  they  may  gradually  fpread  over  thofe 
provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  able .  to  take  full  pof- 
feflion, 

S  3  One 
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^  vn.^  One  circumftance  may  contribute  to  the 
fpeedy  population  of  fome  dillrifts.  Very 
rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  filver  have  beeri 
difcovered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and 
worked  with  fuccefs,  a  multitude  of  people 
refort.  In  order  to  fupply  them  with  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  cultivation  muft  be  increafed, 
artifans  of  various  kinds  muft  affemble,  and 
induftry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
diffufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have  oc- 
curred in  different  parts  of  America  fince  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
Populous  villages  and  large  towns  have  fud- 
denly  arifen  amidft  uninhabited  wilds  and 
mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though 
far  from  being  the  moft  proper  objeft  towards 
which  the  attention  of  an  infant  fociety  fhould 
be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  pro- 
moting ufeful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the 
A  recent  numbcr  of  people.  A  recent  and  Angular 
abie^ifc"-*  inftance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is 
^^^*  but  little  known  in  Europe,  andmay  be  pro- 

duftive  of  great  effeftsj^  merits  attention.  The 
•Spaniards  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  had  been  long  difturbed  by  the 
depredations  of  fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians. 
In  the  year   1765,    the  incurfions  of  thofe 

favages 
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lavages  became  fo  frequent,  and  fo  deftru6tive,  ®  ^^  ^ 
that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  in  defpair,  ap-  ^  "  ^»mS 
plied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might 
enable  them  to  drive  thofe  formidable  invaders 
from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains. 
But  the  treafury  of  Mexico  was  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  by  the  vaft  fums  drawn  from  it,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no 
aid.  The  refped  due  to  his  virtues,  accom- 
pliflied  what  his  official  power  could  not  effeft. 
He  prevailed  with  the  merchants  to  advance 
abouc  cwo  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  the  expedition.  The  war 
was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities;  and 
after  being  protrafted  for  three  years,  chiefly 
by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fugitives  over 
mountains  and  through  defiles  which  were  al- 
moft  impaflfable,  it  terminated,  in  the  year 
1771,  in  the  final  fubmiffion  of  the  tribes, 
which  had  been  fo  long  the  objed  of  terror  to 
the  two  provinces.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fer- 
vice,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries 
into  which  they  feem  not  to  have  penetrated 
before  that  time,  and  difcovered  mines  of  fuch 
value,  as  was  aftoniihing  even  to  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mountains  of  the  New  World,  At  Cineguilla, 
S  4  ir\ 
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in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain 
of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  they 
found  gold  in  grains,  at  the  depth  of  only 
fixteen  inches,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  fome  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tities, that  in  a  fhort  time,  with  a  few  labourers, 
they  coUefted  a  thoufand  marks  of  gold  in 
grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wafli  the 
earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to 
be  fo  rich,  that  perfons  of  (kill  computed  that 
it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
Probabk  a  million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
^^8. '  ^  177  '3  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fettled 
in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  proper 
magittrates,  and  the  infpecStion  of  feveral  ec- 
clefiaftics.  As  feveral  other  mines,  not  infe- 
rior in  riches  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been 
difcovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Ginaloa  \  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  neglefted  and  thinly  inha^ 
bited  provinces,  may  foon  become  as  populous 
and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanifti  empire 
in  America. 

CaHfornia,        The   peninfula  of  California  on  the  other 

ks  ftate,       fjjg  q{  ^}^g  Vermilion  fea,  feems  to  have  been 

lefs  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the 

provinces  which  I   have  mentioned.     It  was 

k  See  NOTE  XXXVU. 

difcovered 
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difcovercd  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1 536  K  During  ^  y^,^ 
a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  little  fre-  ^^  ^y— .^ 
quented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  moft  charts  it  was  reprefented  as  an 
ifland,  not  as  a  peninfula  ".  Though  the  cli- 
mate of  this  country,  if  we  may  judge  from 
its  jfituation,  muft  be  very  defirable  -,  the  Spa- 
niards have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it.* 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the 
Jefuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this 
neglefted  province,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude 
inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  domi- 
nion over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they 
pofleffed  in  their  miffions  in  Paraguay,  and 
they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame 
policy,  and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame 
maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Court  of 
Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their 
defigns  and  operations,  they  feem  ftudioufly  to 
have  depreciated  the  country,  by  reprefenting 
the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable  and  unwhole- 
fome,  and  the  foil  as  fo  barren,  that  nothing 
but  a  zealous  defire  of  converting  the  natives, 
could  have  induced  them  to  fettle  there". 
Several  public-fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to 
undeceive  their  fovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a^ 

>  Book  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  453.      «  See  N  O  T  E  XXXVIII. 
"  yenegas,  Hift.  of  California,  i.  26. 

better 
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^  vi?  ^  better  view  of  California ;  but  in  vain.  At 
'— -/"l-^  length,  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from 
biiit^'onti  the  Spanifli  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid, 
improving.  ^  prone  at  that  jun£ture  to  fufpeft  the  purity 
of  the  Order's  intentions,  as  formerly  to  con* 
fide  in  them  with  implicit  truft,  appointed 
Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  whofe  abilities  have  fince 
raifcd  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minifter  for  the 
Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninfula.  His  account 
of  the  country  was  favourable ;  he  found  the 
pearl  fifhery  on  its  coafts  to  be  valuable,  and 
difcovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifing 
appearance®.  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  popu- 
lation of  thefc  provinces  fhall  incrcafe  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  fuppofed,  California 
may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  fuch  a 
recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer 
reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  uielefs  dif- 
trifts  of  the  Spanifli  empire.. 

Yucatan  Qn  the  caft  of  Mcxico,  Yucatan  and  Hon*- 

ns.  °  '  duras  are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Thefe  large  ^  provinces,  ftretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape 

^Lorenzano^  349,  350, 
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Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  terri-  ^  y^ '^ 
tories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  w.-y**.»i 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or 
the  richnefs  of  their  mines,  but  they  produce 
in  greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome 
colour?,  is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  mate- 
rial, that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is 
confiderable,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in 
commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
period,  no  European  nation  intruded  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces,  or  attempted  to 
obtain  any  fliare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  Englifh, 
it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival  was 
now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories.  One  of  the  firft  objefts  which 
tempted  the  Englifh,  was  the  great  profit 
arifing  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility 
of  wrefling  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  Their  de- 
the  firfl  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth-  ^  ""^^ 
eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  by  cutting 
logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic. 
When  mofl  of  the  trees  near  the  coaft  in  that 
place  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the  ifland 
of  Trifl,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ;  and  in 
later  times,  their  principal  ftatipn  has  been  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed 

at 
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^  vn^  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  nego- 
ciation,  remonftrances,  and  open  force,  to 
prevent  the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any  footing 
on  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  But 
after  ftruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  difafters  of  laft  war  extorted  from  the 
court  of  Madrid  a  reluftant  confent  to  tolerate 
this  fettlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its 
territories  P.  The  pain  which  this  humbling 
conceflion  occafioned,  feems  to  have  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  method  of  rendering 
it  of  little  confequence,  more  efFcftual  than 
all  the  efforts  of  negociation  or  violence/  The 
logwood  produced  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Yuca- 
tan, where  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far 
fuperior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marlhy 

jMidrevivai,  grounds  whcrc  the  Englifh  are  fettled.  By 
encouraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without 
paying  any  duty  ^,  fuch  vigour  has  been  given 
to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood 
which  the  Englifh  bring  to  market  has  funk 
fo  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined '  fince  it 
obtained  a  legal  fanftion  ;  and,  it  is  probable, 

p  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xviii. 

^  Real  Cedula,  Campomanes,  iii.  14^, 

'See  NOTE  XXXIX. 
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will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.     In  that  event,    ^  ^^  ^ 
Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  poffeffions  ^ — w—-' 
of  confiderable  importance  to  Spain. 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  Cofla  Rica 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  gua. 
likewife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New 
Spain ;  but  both  have  been  fo  much  negledled 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch 
fmall  value,  that  they  merit  no  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  moft  important  province  depending  on  chiir. 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.  The  Incas 
had  eftablilhe4  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its 
northern  diftridts  5  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  its  gallant  and  high-fpirited  in- 
habitants maintained  their  independence.  The 
Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence, 
early  attempted  the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego 
Almagro ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  refumed  the  defign.  Both  met  with 
fierce  oppofition.  The  former  relinquiflied  the 
enterprize  in  the  manner  which  I  have  men- 
tioned •.  The  latter,  after  having  given  many 
difplays,  both  of  courage  and  military  fkill, 
was  cut  off^,  together  with  a  confiderable  body 

^  Book  vi.  p.  71,  &c. 
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BOOK  of  troops  under  his  command.  Francifco  At 
K„^^JL^  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  fpirited 
condudl,  checked  the  natives  in  their  career, 
and  faved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from 
deftruftion.  By  degrees,  all  the  champaign 
country  along  the  coaft  was  fubjefted  to  the 
Spanilh  dominion.  The  mountainous  country 
is  ftill  poffeflTed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and 
other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formi* 
dable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  j  with  whom, 
during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  maintain  almoft  perpetual  hof- 
tility,  fufpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of 
infecure  peace. 

Srceiience  That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  pro- 
»ateand  P^^'^y  ^c  deemed  a  Spanifli  province,  is  a 
*»*•  narrow  diftrift,  extending  along  the  coaft  from 

the  defert  of  Atacamas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe, 
above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the 
moft  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and  is 
hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the 
Torrid  Zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity  of 
heat,  being  fcreened  on  the  eaft  by  the  Andes, 
and  refreihed  from  the  weft  by  cooling  fea- 
breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo 
mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it 
the  preference  to  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces 

in 
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m  their  native  country.  The  fertility  of  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
foil  correfponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  cli-  l--v--^ 
mate,  and  is  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
European  produftions.  The  moft  valuable 
of  thefe,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in 
Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  coun- 
try. All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe 
attain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals 
of  our  hemifphere  not  only  multiply,  but  im- 
prove in  this  delightful  region.  The  horned 
cattle  are  of  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  Spain* 
Its  breed  of  hoifes  furpafles,  both  in  beauty 
and  in  fpirit,  the  famous  Andalufian  race, 
from  which  they  fprung.  Nor  has  Nature 
exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth ;  Ihe  has  ftored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  copper, 
and  of  lead,  have  been  djfcovered  in  various 
parts  of  it* 

A  COUNTRY  diftinguilhed  by  fo  many  blef-  caufeof  iu 
fings,  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  ^uaJXy 
become  a  favourite .  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  ^^l^^l*' 
and   muft   have    been  cultivated   with  pecu- 
liar prediledion  and  care.     Inftead  of  this,   a 
great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.     In  all 
this  extent  of  country,    there  are  not  above 
eighty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  about 
three   times    that    number   of   negroes    and 

people 
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^  V?  ^  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  moft  fertile  foil 
u-.— ^■^-y  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  promifing  mines  remain  unwrought. 
Strange  as  this  negleft  of  the  Spaniards  to 
avail  themfelves  of  advantages,  which  feemed 
to  court  their  acceptance,  may  appear,  the 
caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  inter- 
courfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by 
the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-bello.  All  the  pro*^ 
duce  of  thefe  colonies  were  fhipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,,  for  Panama, 
and  carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother- country,  were  conveyed  from  Pa- 
nama to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Chili  pafTed  through 
the  hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe 
had  of  courfe  a  profit  on  each;  and  in  both 
tranfaftions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordi- 
nation  j  and  having  no  diredt  intercourfc  with 
the  parent  ftate,  they  depended  upon  another 
province  for  the  difpofal  of  their  produftions, 
as  well  as  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under 
fuch  difcouragements,  population  could  not 
increafe,  and  induftry  was  deftitute  of  one 
Profpeft  of  chief  incitement.     But  now  that  Spain,  from 

its  improve-  .  i  .    i       t     /i      1 1  •  i  /•  t      ' 

went.         motives  which  I  Ihall  mention  hereafter,  hag 

adopted   a   new  fyftem,    and   carries  on  her 

3  commerce 
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commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
by  fliips  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direft  ^^-v--*^ 
intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the 
Mother-country.  The  gold,  the  fiiver,  and 
the  other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be 
exchanged  in  its  own  harbourst^r  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe.  Chili  may  fpeedily  rife 
into  that  importance  among  the  Spanifli  fettle- 
ments  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. It  may  become  the  granary  of 
Peruj  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  it  may  fupply  them  with  wine,  with 
cattle,  with  horfes,  with  hemp,  and  many 
other  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon 
Europe,  Though  the  new  fyftem  has  been 
eftabliftied  only  a  few  years,  thofe  efFefts  of  it 
begin  already  to  be  obferved  ^  If  it  fhall  be 
adhered  to  with  any  fteadinefs  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, one  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  popu- 
lation, induftry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in 
this  province  with  rapid  progrcfs. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  ^/ ^ucu- 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de   la  Plata,    border  on  »>"  ^^^ 
Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-  Plata, 
royalty  of  Peru.     Thefe  regions  of  immenfc 
extent  ftretch  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth 

t  Campomanes,  ii.  157, 
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^vn.^  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
<  V  '  mort  than  a  thoufand.  This  coonny,  which 
mT^.  is  larger  than  moft  European  kingdomsj  na- 
yjL/**''  turally  forms  itfelf  into  two  great  diviiions, 
one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends 
Paraguay,  the  famous  miflions  of  the  Jefuits, 
and  feveral  other  diftrifts.  But  as  difpute^ 
have  long  fubfifted  between  the  courts  Of  SpsUn 
and  Portugal,  concerning  its  bouiidaries, 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  foon  finally 
afcertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to  referve  nay  account 
of  this  northern  divifion,  until  I  enter  tipon 
the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  conneftedj  and,  in  relating  it, 
I  (hall  be  able  from  authentic  materi^jc  fup* 
plied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  ghrc  a 
full  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  dperations 
and  views  of  the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  Cngu- 
lar  fabric  of  policy  in  America,  which  has 
drawn  fo  much  attention,  and  has  been  fo  im- 
perfeftly  underftood.  The  latter  drrifibn  of 
the  province  contains  the  governments  of  To* 
cuman  and  Buenos- Ayres,  and  to  thefe  IfltttB 
at  prefent  confine  my  obfervations. 
* 

v«w  of  rtie      '^"^  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America 
Utter.        by  ^^  fiygj.  j)g  1^  Plata>  and  though  a  fucccf- 

fion 
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fiott  of  ci-uel  difafters  befel  them  in  their  eatriy  *  ^^^^ 
attempts  to  tftablifh  their  dominion  in  it,  they  Km^xiksj 
^were  encouraged  to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at 
firft  by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the 
ihtefidr  country,  aiid  afterwards  by  the  necef- 
flty  6f  occupying  it,  in  oi'der  to  prevent  any 
cither  nation  from  fettling  there,  and  pene- 
trating by  this  route  into  their  rich  poffeflions 
in  Peru.  But  except  Buenos- Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in. all 
the  vdft  fpace  which  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are,  indeed,  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  places  oh 
■which  they  have  beftowed  the  name  of  towns, 
ind  to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add 
fortie  dignity,  by  crefting  them  into  bifhoprics; 
but  they  afe  np  better  than  paltfy  villages, 
each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhibitants* 
One  circuttiftance,  however,  which  was  not 
originally  fordfeen,  has  contributed  to  rendd* 
this  diftrift,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  oonfr- 
dttkVAc  importance.  The  ptovince  of  Tucu- 
man,  together  -^th  the  country  to  the  (buth 
of  the  Plata,  inftdad  <)f  being  covered  inih 
wood  like  other  p^arts  of  America, -i  forms  Ofte 
vaft  oipen  plaiti,  almoft  without  a  tree.  TBc 
foil  is  a  deep  fertile  motfld,  teatercd  by  many 
ftreams  defcending  from .  the  Andes,  arid 
clothed  in  perpettral  verdure.  In  this  rich 
^aittirage,  the  hbrfes  and  cattle  iriSported  by 
T  2  the 
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the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied  to 
a  degree  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  This 
has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open 
a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying  it 
with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry 
on  a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  hides  to  Europe.  From  both  the 
colony  has  derived  great  advantages.  But  its 
commodious  fituation  for  carrying  on  contra- 
band trade,  has  been  the  chief  fource  of  its 
profperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  ad- 
hered to  its  ancient  fyftem,  with  refpeft  to  its 
communication  with  America,  the  river  de  la 
Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of  Spanifli 
navigation,  that  interlopers,  almoft  without 
any  rifque  of  being  either  obferved  or  ob- 
ftrufled,  could  pour  in  European  manufac- 
tures in  fuch  quantities,  that  thefe  not  only 
fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  diftrids  of  Peru. 
When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
new  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanifli  territo- 
ries, with  ftill  more  facility,  and  in  greater 
abundance.  This  illegal  traffic,  however  de- 
trimental to  the  parent  ftate,  contributed  to 
the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had  the 
immediate  benefit  of  itj   and  Buenos  Ayres 

became 
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became    gradually   a   populous   and  opulent    ^S,?^ 
town.     What  may  be  the  efFe6t  of  the  altera-  v— v-«^' 
tion  lately  made  in   the  government  of  this 
colony,  the  nature  of  which  Ihall  be  defcribed 
in   the  fubfequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be 
known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in   the  other  t«rri- 
New  World,  the  iflands  excepted,   of  whofe  gpib/^ 
difcovery  and  reduftion  I  have  formerly  given 
an  account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions  ^    the  former  denominated  the  king- 
dom Tierra  Firm6,    the  provinces  of  which 
ftretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eaftern 
frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco;    the   latter,    the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,     fituated    in   the   interior  country* 
With  a  fliort  view  of  thefe  I  fhall  clofe  this  * 
part  of  my  work. 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the 
ifthmus  of  Daricn.  Though  it  was  in  this'  D*ri«n. 
part  of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  firft 
began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  IM> 
confiderable  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the 
country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged 
with  rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  re* 
markably  uriheakhful,  and  contains  no  mines . 

T  3  of 
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of  gr^at  value,  the  Spaniards  would  probably 
have  abaodonded  it  altogether^  if  they  had  npt 
been  allured  to  continue  by  the  excellence  of- 
thc  harbour  of  Porto- bello  on  the  one  fe^  and 
that  of  Panama  on  the  other.  Thefe  h^vc 
been  called  the  keys  to  the  communic^on 
between  the  north  and  fouth  fea,  between  Spain 
and  her  moft  valuable  colonies.  In  confc- 
quence  of  this  advantage^  Panama  has  b^BCome 
&  confidcrable  and  thriving  town.  The  pecu- 
liar noxioufncfs  of  its  climate  has  prevented 
Porto-bello  from  incrcafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. As  the  intercQurfc  with  the  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  Cjuried  on 
by  another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both 
Forto*bello  and  Panama  will  decline^  when  na 
longer  nourifhed  and  enriched  by  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their 
profperity,  and  even  their  exifteqce, 

cartbagena  Thz  provinccs  of  Carthagcna  aod  Santa 
Mmha!"*  Martha  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  thp  ifthmus 
of  Darien.  The  country  ftill  continues  moun- 
tainous, but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are 
well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de 
Hpredia  fubjefted  this  part  of  America  to  th« 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  153a,  It  k 
thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  |t 
produces,  however^  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs, 

and 
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and  fome  precious  ftones,  particularly  erne-  ^  ^^  ^ 
raids.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  tlie  fafeft 
and  beft  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  do- 
minions of  Spain.  In  a  fituation  fo  favour- 
able, commerce  foon  began  to  flourilh.  Aa 
early  as  the  year  1 544,  it  feems  to  have  been 
a  town  of  fome  note.  But  when  Carthagena 
was  chpfen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons 
fhpuld  firft  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe,  and  to  which  they  wejre  direded  to 
return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage 
homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement, 
that  it  foon  became  one  of  the  moft  populous, 
opulent,  a,nd  besiutiful  cities  in  America.. 
There  is,  however,  re^fpn  to  apprehend,  that 
it  has  reached  its  higheft  point  of  exaltation^ 
and  that  it  will  be  fo  far  afFefted  by  the  change 
in  the  Spanifli  fyftem  of  trade  with  America, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  defirable  vifits 
of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  leaft  a  temporary 
decline.  But  the  wealth  now  coUefted  there, 
mull  find  or  create  employment  for  itfelf, 
and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome 
new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe,  and  Q> 
conveniently  fituated  for  receiving  commodi- 
ties from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  convey  thcfe  into  all  the 
T  4  adjacent 
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*vn*^    adjacent  provinces,    that  it  is  probable  they 
u^  -y^  ;  will  ftill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Car- 
thagena  continue  %o  be  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance. ■   ^ 

Ventzuet,       The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha 
on  the  eaft,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojcda, 
in  the  year  1499"*;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
landing  there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  ia 
an  Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  tq 
raife  them  above  the  ftagnated  water  which 
covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  beftow  upon  it 
the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
their  ufual  propenfity  to  find  a  refcmblance, 
between  what  they  difcoyered  \n  America,  and 
the  objefts  which  w^re  familiar  to  them  in 
Europe.     They  made  fome  attempts  to  lettfe 
there,  but  with  little  fuccefs.     The  final  re- 
dudion  of  the  province  was  accomplifhed  by 
means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifitions  in  the 
New  World.      The  ambition  of  Charles  V^ 
often.engaged  him  in  operations  of  fiich  viariety 
and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  fufii- 
cient  to  defray  the  expence  of  carrying  them 
Into  execution.     Among  other  expedients  for 
fypplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had 

«•  Book  ii.  vol.  i.  p,  ziz,* 

borrowed 
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borrowed    large    fums   froiri    the   Velfer$  of   ®y,^^ 
iVugfburgh,    the   mod  opulent  merchants  at 
that  tinnie  in  Europe.     By  way  of  retribution  * 
for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a 
new  loan,  he  beftowcd  upon  them  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief* 
of  the  crown  of  Caftile,    on  condition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  Ihould  render  them- 
fclves  matters  of  the  country,  and  eftablifh  a 
colony  there.      Under  the  direftion  of  fuch. 
perfons,  it  might  have  been  expeftcd,  that  a 
fettlement  would  have  been  eft^blifhed  on  max- 
ims very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  better  calculated  to  encourage  fuch  ufeful 
induftry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have 
known  to  be  the  only  certain  fource  of  profpe- 
rity  and   opulence.     But  unfortunately  they 
Committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  fomc 
of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Ger- 
many abounded  in  the  fixteenth  century.  Thefe 
sjdventurers,    impatient  to  amai's  riches,  that 
they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation  which 
they  foon  difcovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
inftead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from 
diftrift  to  diftrid  in  fearch  of  mines,  plunder- 
ing the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  op- 
prefling  them  by  the  impofition  of  intolerable 
{aflcs.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  their  ava- 
I  rice 
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BOOK    rice  and  exaftions,  in  coniparifon  with  which 
V,  ■^'■■■7  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate^  d^fo- 


latcd  the  province  fo  complctelyi  tji^t  it  QoyJd 
l^ardly  afford  ijiena  iubliftenqe,  and  t;he  Vjelfers 
relinqulflie^  a  property,  from  which  the  ia- 
ciG^j^idf  rajte  coaduA  of  their  agents  kft  thfivi^ 
no  hope  of  ever  d^rivi^g  a,ny  advantage ''b 
Whca  the  wretched  rema^n^^r  of  tha  Gen;n^s 
(le^rced  Venezuel;!^  this  Sps^niards  agajip  to«>k 
pOiTeffion  of  ity  but,  nptwithftanding  many  i^o^ 
tjiaral  advaintages,  it  is  one  of  theU*  m9l^);;^i<7 
guiihing  and  \inprodiu<^iv^  feifClemci>ts.. 

caraccasand  .The  pTovinccs  q£  Caracc^s  and  Cums^nja^  ^je 
um^a.  ^  j^^  ^^  ^^  Spanifh  territories  on  this  coaft ; 
but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  th^ 
mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclufiye 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefted^  J[ 
ihaljt  h^peaktr  have  occafiQn  to  confider  their 
ft^te  and  produdions, 

vm^  king.  Thb  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  at) 
nadl*"^^""  inland  country  of  vaft  extent.  Thi,s  important 
addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spaia 
about  the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de  Benal* 
cazar  and  Gon^alo  Ximenes  de  Qucfada,  ty.o 
of  the  braveft  and  moll  accomplilhed  ofjicers 

V  Civeio  y  Bagnos  Hifk,  de  VcQ^ueky  p.  li»  &c. 
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eipployed  in  tije  conqiieft  of  America.  The 
forOKr*  wbp  comipaindeci  at  that  tirqe  i^  Quit^ 
att^clj:e4  it  from  the  ibufh  j  the  latter  made  hk^ 
lAvalion  from  Sant^  Martha  on  the  north.  J^s^ 
the  ori^in^l  lahabitaAts  of  this  region  were  far- 
ther advaQced  in  improveme;nt,  than  any  people 
}n  America  but  the  Mexicans  am}  Peruvians  \ 
tJjey  defended  thcmfclves  with  gr,eat  r:efoluti<>a 
andi  good  conduA.  The  abilities  and  perfe- 
verance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quefada  furmoujnte-4 
all  oppofitionj  though  not  without  encount^er^ 
ing  many  dangers,  and  reduced  the  couf^try  vQt^ 
die  form  of  a  Spanish  proviijce. 

Thb  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  thougl;^ 
it  approaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  the  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility 
of  its  vallies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft 
diitrifU  in  America,  and  its  hjgher  grounds 
yield  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  various  kjind^^ 
It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartfe 
that  this  gold  is  founds  it  is  naingled  with  the 
foil  near  the  furfacc,  and  feparated  from  it  by 
repeated  wail^ing  with  w^jer..  This  pperaqon 
is  carried  on  wholly  by  n^grp  Qsves ;  for  thpiigfer 
the  chill  fubterraneaq  aif  h^A  i^ieen  di/pov4^r^A 

by 
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by  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  deep  filver  mines, 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other 
fpecies  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt 
from  that  fervice,  which  has  wafted  their  race 
fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America,  it  is  re- 
markably populous.  Some  diftrifts  yield  gold 
with  a  profufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than  that  in 
the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  ^. 
fits^y  or  grains,  which  manifeft  the  abundance 
jn  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground 
pear  Pamplona,  fingle  labourers  have  coUefted  in 
a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  pe- 
fos  ^.  A  late  governor  of  SantaFe  brought  with 
him  fo  Spain  a  lump  of  virgin  gold,  eftimated 
to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
fteirling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largeft 
and  fineft  fpecimen  ever  found  in  the  Nfew 
World,  is  now  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  caln 
culation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary^  the 
value  of  the  gold  ufually  coUefted  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  provinces^of  Popayan 
and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable  amount.  Its 
towns  are  populous    and    flouriftiing.      The 

y  Piedrahita  Hift.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  481,  MS.  penes  me. 

number 
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V^hatever  (he  poflefled  in  South  America.     This    ^  ^^^  ^ 
arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  v-^y-^,j 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each 
viceroy alty  began  to  improve  in  induftry  and  ^ 
population..    The  people  complained  of  their 
fubjeftion  to  a  fuperior,  whofe  place  of  refi- 
dence  was  fo  diftant,  or  fo  inacceflible,  as  al- 
moft  excluded  them  from  any  intercourfe  with 
the  feat  of  government.     The  authority  of  tKe 
viceroy  over  diftrifts  fo  far  removed  from  his 
own  eye  and  obfervation,  was  unavoidably  both 
feeble  and  ill  direfted.     As  a  remedy  for  thofe 
evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  prefent  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
thejurifdiftion  of  which  extends  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  province  of 
Quito**.     Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  Thdrpcw. 
the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but  poflefs  his  *"* 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precinds  of  their 
own  governments,  in  their  utmoft  extent.    Like 
him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every 
department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
criminal.     They  have  the  fole  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  perfons  who  hold  many  offices  of 
the  higheft  importance,  and  the  occafional  pri- 

^  Voy.de  Ulloa,  i.  23.  255, 
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AFTER  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spa-    book 
niards  in  their  difcoveries  and  conqiiefts  ^^^t  j 
diiring  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  eon-  viewofthe 
dufted  them  to  that  period  when  their  authority  uzSouht 
Was  eflablifhed  over  alnloft  all  the  vaft  regions  f^Tel? '"' 
in  the  New  World  ftill  fubjedt  to  their  domi- 
nion.    The  effcA  of  their  fettkiiients  upon 
the  countries  of  which  they  took  poffeflion,  rile 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming  their 
new  colonies,  the  interior  ftrCrfture  and  pbliey 
of  thefe,  together  with  the  influence  of  their 
prbgreflive  improvement  upon  the  parent  Rate, 
^lid  updn  the  commercial  intercotirfc  6£  ria- 
5  tions. 
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^  vm  ^    ^^^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  objefts  to  which  we  noW  turn  otif 
t— -v^-^  attention. 

&"a:        The  firft  vifible  confequcnce  of  the  efta- 
firftlffea  of  '^^^^"^^^^s  thzdt  by  the  Spaniards  in  America^ 
^«n.         Was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
to  a  degree  equally  aftonifhing  and  deplorable. 
1  have  already,  on  different  occafions,  men- 
tioned the  difaftrous  influence  under  which  the 
connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the  people 
of  our  hemifphere  commenced,   both  in  the 
iflands,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent, 
Jind  have  touched  upon  various  caufes  of  their 
rapid  confumption.     Wherever  the  inhabitants 
of  America  had  refolution  to  take  arms  in  de-^ 
fence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,   many  pe- 
riflied  in  the  unequal  conteft,  and  were  cut  olF 
by  their  fierce  invaders.     But  the  gre^tcft  de- 
folation  was  followed  after  the  iword  W4s,(heath- 
cd,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled  in  tran- 
Su?"hc     quillity.     It  was  in  the  iflands,  and  in  th9fe 
inands,  and    provinccs  of  the  continent  which  ftrctch  from 

jome  parts  if*  ,    ,  .     , 

the  coati-  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico, 
that  the  fatal  effeds  of  the  Spanifli  dominion 
were  firfl:  and  mofl:  fcnfibly  felt.  All  thefc  were 
occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  jbiunttyr?^ 
or  by  fuch  as  had  made  but  fmall  progrefs  jn 
cultivation  and  indufl:ry.     When  they  wcfc 

coiYipellcd 
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tompelled  by  their  new  mafters  to  take  up  a  ^  ^^^^^ 
fixed  refidence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour;  ^ — v---^ 
when  tafl^s  were  impofed  upon  them  difpropor- 
tioned  to  their  ftrength,  and  were  exaded  with  / 
unrelenting  feverity,  they  poflefTed  not  vigour 
either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  fuftain  this  unufual 
load  of  oppreflion.  Dejeftion  and  defpair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue 
and  famine  deftroyed  more*  In  all  thofe  ex* 
tenfive  regions,  the  original  race  of  inhabitants 
wafted  away  ^  in  fome  it  was  totally  extin-  / 
guifhed.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and 
martial  people  diitinguifhed  their  oppofition  to 
the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field ; 
and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  ftill  greater 
numbers  pcrilhed  under  the  hardlhips  of  at- 
tending the  Spanifh  armies  in  their  various  ex- 
peditions and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  in- 
ceflTant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provi- 
fions,  and  military  ftores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spa-  in  New 
niards  were  fo  deftruftive  to  the  people  of  Mex-  Pcri"  * 
ico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy  with 
which  they  eftablifhed  their  new  fettlemeAts. 
The  former  were  temporary  calamities,  fatal 
to  individuals  j  the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil, 
which,  with  gradual  confumption>  wafted  the 

Vol.  III.  U  nation. 
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Kigh  lands  in  the  torrid  zone;  the  fatigue  of  ^yii?^ 
Exorbitant  labour^  fcanty  or  unwholefpme  nou-  v^^.^y-j^ 
rifhment,  and  the  defpondency  occafioned  by 
a  fpccies  of  oppreflion  to  which  they  \vere  not 
accuftomed^  and  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  af- 
fedled  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  lefs  induf-*. 
trious  countrymen  in  the  iflands.  They  funk 
tinder  the  united  preffure  of  thofe  calamities^ 
and  melted  away  with  almoft  equal  rapidity  '* 
In  confequence  of  this,  together  with  the  in- 
troduftion  of  the  fn:iall-poXi  a  malady  un-. 
known  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the 
natives  %  the  number  of  people  both  in  Spain 
and  Peru  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population 
appeared  almoft  incredible  \ 

Such  are  the  moft  confiderable  events  and  Not  the  re- 
caufes,  which,   by  their  combined  operation,  fyftemof 
contributed  to  depopulate  America.     Without  ^°^'^^* 
attending  to  thefe,  many  authors,  aftonifhed  at 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  afcribed 
this  unexampled  event  to  a  fyftem  of  policy  no 
lefs  profound  than  atrocious.     The  Spaniards, 
as  they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occupy  the  vaft  regions  which  they  had  dif- 

»  Torquemada,  i.  613.         *  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.     Her- 
rera,   dec.  2.   lib.  x.  c.  4.    Ulloa  Entreten,  206. 
-  |>  'Torquem.  615.  642,  643.    See  NOTE   XL. 
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^vin^  covered,  and  forefeeing  the  impoflibility  of 
maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number,  in 
order  to  preferve  America,  refolved  to  exter- 
minate the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  country  into  a  defart,  endea- 
voured to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it  ^. 
But  nations  feldom  extend  their  views  to  ob- 
jedls  fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep ;  and, 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  we  may  obferve, 
that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an 
execrable  fcheme.  The  Spanifh  monarchs,  far 
from  afting  upon  any  fuch  fyftem  of  deftruc- 
tion,  were  uniformly  folicitous  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  new  fubjedls.  With  Ifabella,. 
zeal  for  propagating  the  chriftian  faith,  together 
with  the  defire  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  the  confolations  of  religion 
to  people  deftitute  of  fpiritual  light,  were  more 
than  often fible  motives  for  encouraging  Co- 
lumbus to  attempt  his  difcoveries.  Upon  his 
fuccefs,  fhe  endeavoured  to* fulfil  her  pious  pur- 
^  pofe,  and  manifefted  the  moft  tender  concern 
to  fecure  nor  only  religious  inftruftion,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inofFenfive  race  of  men 
fubjefted  to  her  crown  ^.  Her  fucceflbrs  adopt* 
,ed  the  fame  ideas  5  and,  on  many  occafions> 

*=  Sec  NOTE  XLI.  «»  Sec  NOTE  XLH* 
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which  I  have  mentioned,  their  authority  was  ^yj^'^ 
interpofed  in  the  moft  vigorous  exertions,  to  ^ — v--^ 
proted  the  people  of  America  from  the  op- 
preflion  of  their  Spanifli  fubjefts.  Their  regu- 
lations for  this  purpofe  were  numerous,  and 
often  repeated.,  They  were  framed  with  wif- 
dom,  and  didtated  by  humanity.  After  their 
pofleflions  in  the  New  "World  became  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  as  might  have  excited  fome  apprehen- 
lions  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion 
over  them,  the  fpirit  of  their  regiilations  was 
as  mild  as  when  their  fettlements  were  confined 
to  the  iflands  alone.  Their  folicitude  to  pro- 
tedl  the  Indians  feems  rather  to  have  augmented 
as  their  acquifitions  increafed  j  and  from  ar- 
dour to  accomplifli  this,  they  enadled,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of 
their  colonies,  and  fpread  alarm  and  difaffec- 
tion  through  all  the  reft.  But  the  avarice  of 
individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controuled  by 
the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious  and  daring 
adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, little  accuftomed  to  the  rcftraints 
of  military  difcipline  while  in  fervice,  and 
ftiil  lefs  difpofed  to  refpeft  the  feeble  jurif- 
diftion  of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  de- 
fpifed  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  fet  bounds 
to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  '  The  parent 
U  3  ftate. 
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^vw  ^  ^^^^3  with  perfevering  attention,  iflued  edida 
^^-^■■■1^^  to  prevent  the  oppreflion  of  the  Indians  -,  the 
colonifts,  regardlefs  of  thefe,  or  trufting  to 
their  diftance  for  impunity,  continued  to  con- 
fider,  and  treat  them  as  flaves.  The  governors 
themfelves,  and  other  officers  employed  in  the 
colonies,,  feveral  of  whom  were  as  indigent  and 
rapacious  as  the  adventurers  pver  whom  they 
prefided,  were  too'*  apt  to  adopt,  their  coil«» 
temptuous  ideas  of  the ,  conquered  people  ^ 
and,  inftead  of  checking,'  encouraged  or  con- 
nived at  their  excefles.  The  defolation  of  the 
New  World  fliould  not  then  be  charged  on  tho 
court  of  Spain,  or  be  confidered  as  the  cfFeft 
of  any  fyftem  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought 
to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  conquerors  and 
firft  planters  of  America,  who,  by  meafures 
no  lefs  inconfiderate  than  unjuft,  counteraded 
the  edicts  of  their  fovereign,  and  have  brovghc 
difgrace  upon  their  country, 

uartiietf-        WiTH  ftiU  greater  injuftice,  have  many  au- 
gion,  thors  reprefented  the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  caufe  of  ex* 
terminating  the  Americans,  and  have  accufed 
the  Spanilh  ecclefiaftics  of  animating  their 
countrymen  to  the  (laughter  of  that  innocent 
people,  as  idolators  and  enemies  of  God.  But 
tb?   firft   miflioiiw^^   who   vifited  America, 

though 
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though  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men,  ^y.?^ 
They  early  efpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  y»  ■v»i.»j 
and  vindicated  their  charafter  fronm  the  af- 
perfions  of  their  conquerors,  who,  defcribing 
them  as  incapable  of  being  fornned  to  the  of- 
fices of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  contended,  that  they  were 
a  fubordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand 
of  nature  had  fet  the  mark  of  fervitude.  From 
the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  hu- 
mane and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spanilh  mif- 
fionaries,  in  protefting  the  helplefs  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a  light 
which  reflefts  luftre  upon  their  fuhdlion.  They 
were  minifters  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to 
wreft  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppreflTors. 
To  their  powerful,  interpofition,  the  Americans 
were  indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  clergy 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  regular  as  well  as 
fecular,  are  ftill  confidered  by  the  Indians  ^s 
their  natural  guardians,  to  whom  they  have  re- 
courfe  under  the  hardfhips  and  exaftions  to 
which  they  are  too  often  expofed  % 

But,  notwithfl:anding  the  rapid  depopula-  Thenum- 
tipn  of  America,  a  very  confiderable  number  i^draVs^fHU 

«  §ee  NOTE  XLIII. 
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BOOK  of  the  native  race  ftill  remains  both  in  Mexico 
V— .y,^  and  Peru,  efpecially  in  thole  parts  which  were 
not  expofed  to  the  firft  fury  of  the  Spanilh 
arms,  or  defolated  by  the  firft  efforts  of  their 
induilry,  flill  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimal^, 
•  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  . 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 
ftretch  along  the  fouth-fea,  the  race  of  In- 
dians is  flill  numerous.  Their  fettlements 
in  fome  places  are  fo  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities  ^.  In  the  three  audiences 
into  which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  ^re  ^t 
leafl  two  millions  of  Indians  j  a  pitiful  rern- 
nant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but 
fuch  as  ftill  forms  a  body  of  people  fuperior  in 
number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  vaft  country  ^.  In  Peru  feveral  diftrids, 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  oc- 
cupied almofl  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other 
provinces,  they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  many  of  their  fettlements  pradife  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  fill  mofl  of  the  inferior  fla- 
tions  in  fociety,  As  the  inhabitant3  both  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  accuftomed  to  a  fixed 
refidence,  and  to  fome  degree  of  regular  i^- 
duftry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite  in  bringing 
them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  Europcaa 

f  See  NOTE    XLIV.  t  See  NQTE   XLV. 

modes 
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modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spa-  ^y^j^ 
niards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame-  v^-v^ 
rica,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them 
have  been  always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to 
the  natives.  Impatient  of  reftraint,  and  dif- 
daining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  feats,  and  fought 
for  independence  in  mountains  and  forefts  im- 
acceflible  to  their  oppreflbrs,  or  perifhed  when 
reduced  to  a  (tate  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diftrifts  adjacent  to 
Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres, 
the  defolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  taken  moft  fujl  pbfleflion. 

But  the  eftablifiiments  of  the  Spaniards  in  Genera! 
the  New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  in-  |^i"y*^* 
habitants,  were  made  at  a  period  when  that  ^pa»">»t8 

*    ^  colonies. 

monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  bell 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  king- 
doms, Spain  was  become  a  powerful  ftate,  equal 
to  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Its  monarchs, 
having  extended  their  prerogative  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  once  circumfcribed  the  regal 
power  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  were 
hardly  fubjedl  to  controul,  either  in  concerting 
or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In  every  wide 
extended  empire,  the  form  of  government  muft 
3  be 
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^vm^  be  fimple,  and  the  fovcreign  authority  fuch, 
\  m^^mn^i  that  its  refolutions  may  be  taken  with  promp- 
titude, and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  fuf- 
ficient  force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spa-» 
iiifh  monarchs,  when  they  were  called  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  mode  of  eftablilhing  their 
dominion  over  the  moft  remote  provinces,  which 
had  ever  been  fubjedled  to  any  European  ftate. 
In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themfelves  under 
no  conftitutibnal  reftraint,  and  that,  as  inde- 
pendent mafters  of  their  own  refolves,  they 
might  iffue  the  edi£ls  requifite  for  modelling 
the  government  of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere 
a£l  of  prerogative. 

Early  inter-  This  early  intcrpofition  of  the  Spanifh  crown, 
the  regal  m  Order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its 
^  ^^^^*  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguilhes 
their  progrcfs  from  that  of  the  colonics  of  any 
other  European  nation.  When  the  Pdrtuguefe;, 
the  Englifli,  and  French,  took  poflfeffion  of 
the  regions  in  America  which  they  now  oc«» 
cupy,  the  advantages  which  thefe  pfottiifed  tQ 
yield  were  fo  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their 
colonies  were  fufFered  to  ftruggle  through  ^ 
hard  infancy,  almoft  without  guidance  or  pro^ 
teftion  from  the  parent  ftate.  But  gold  and 
filver,  the  firft  productions  of  theSpanifh  fettle- 
ments  in  the  New  World,  were  more  ftlhiring. 


crown* 
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and  immediately  attrafted  the  attention  of  their  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
monarchs.  Though  they  had  contributed  |ittle  ^^  ^^^mj 
to  the  difcovery,  and  almoft  nothing  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  New  World,  they  inftantly  af- 
fumed  the  funftion  of  its  legiflators  5  and  ha- 
ving acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly 
unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it, 
to  which  nothing  fimilar  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
of  human  affairs. 

The  fundamental  inaxim  of  Spaniflv  ju-  au  power 
rifprudence  with  relpect  to  America,  is  to  ▼eftedinthe 
confider  what  has  been  acquired  there  as 
veiled  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  ftate. 
By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which,  as 
its  great  charter,  Spain  founded .  its  right, 
all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  ihould  be 
difcovered,  were  beftowed  as  a  free  gift  upon 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  They  and  their  fuc- 
celTors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  univerfal 
proprietors  of  the  vaft  territories,  which  the 
arms  of  their  fubjefts  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them,  all  grants  of  land  there 
flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The 
leaders  who  condudted  the  various  expeditions, 
the  governors  who  prefided  over  the  different 
colonies,  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by  their 
authority,   and   removable  at  their  pleafure. 

The 
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^  yii\  ^  "^^^  people  who  compdfed  infant  fettlements 
W-V-— ^  were  inticled  to  no  privileges  independent  of 
the  fovereign,  or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  againft 
the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when 
towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  cor- 
porate, the  citizens  were  permitted  to  elecft 
their  own  magiftrates,  who  governed  them  by- 
laws which  the  community  enafted.  Even  ia 
the  moft  defpotic  ftates,  this  feeble  fpark  of 
liberty  is  not  extinguiflied.  But  in  the  cities 
of  Spanifh  America,  this  jurifdidlion  is  merely 
ir.i:nicipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of 
their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In 
whatever  relates  to  public  government,  and 
the  general  intercft,  the  will  of  the  fovereign 
is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the 
people.  All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
officers  of  its  nomination, 

dominions'''  When  the  conquefls  of  the  Spaniards  in 
ofspainfub-  America  were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in 
▼iceruys.  forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  their 
new  dominions,  divided  theiia  into  two  im- 
menfe  governments,  one  fubjedt  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
The  jiuifdidion  of  the  former  extended  over 
all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the 
northern  dlvifion  of  the  American  continent. 
Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  comprehended  , 

whatever 
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ivhatever  fhe  poflefTed  in  South  America.  This  ^  ^^  ^ 
arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  Ci-^— ,j 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each 
viceroyalty  began  to  improve  in  induftry  and 
population..  The  people  complained  of  their 
fubjeftion  to  a  fuperior,  whofe  place  of  refi- 
dence  was  fo  diftant,  or  fo  inacceflible,  as  al- 
rtioft  excluded  them  from  any  intercourfe  with 
the  feat  of  government.  The  authority  of  the 
viceroy  over  diftrifts  fo  far  removed  from  his 
own  eye  and  obfervation,  was  unavoidably  both 
feeble  and  ill  direfted.  As  a  remedy  for  thofe 
evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  prefent  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
thejurifdiftion  of  which  extends  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  province  of 
Quito  \  Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  Thdrpow- 
the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but  poffefs  his  *"' 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precinds  of  their 
own  governments,  in  their  utmoft  extent.  Like 
him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every 
\  department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
criminal.  They  have  the  fole  right  of  nomi- 
•  nating  the  perforls  who  hold  many  offices  of 
^  ■  thchrghcft  importance,  and  the  occafional  pri- 

?  Voy.de Ulloa,  i.  23.  255, 
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BOOK   vOfgc  of  lupplying  fiich  as  are  in  the  royal 
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gift,  until  the  iucceflbr  appointed  by  the  king 
ihall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  gcv- 
vernment  is  fuited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power. 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that 
at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houie- 
hold  regularly  cftabliihed,  numerous  attend-* 
ants,  and  enfigns  of  conunand,  difjpIayiDg  fuch. 
magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance 
of  delegated  authority  \ 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  dUcharge  in  per- 
ion  the  fundions  of  a  fupreme  mag^fixatc  ia 
every  part  of  their  extenfive  jurifiii&on,  they 
are  aided  in  their  government  by  officers  and 
tribunals  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain*  ,  The  con- 
dud  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
diilrids,  into  which  the  Spanilh  dcxninions  ia 
America  are  divided,  is  coounitted  to  magt^ 
ftrates  of  various  orders  and  denominations  ^ 
fome  appointed  by  the  king,  odiers  by  the 
viceroy,  but  all  fubjed  to  the  ccHnmand  of  the 
latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurifciiftion.  The 
adminifbration  of  juftice  is  veiled  in  tribunals, 
known  by  the  name  of  Judiences^  and  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in 
Spain.    Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dif- 

*  Ulloa,  V07.  L  43a*    Gage,  6u 
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penfe  juftlce  to  as  many  diftricls,  into  which  book 
the  Spanifti  dominions  in  America  are  divided  \  «  -^-'  _r 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  their  jurifdiftion.  The  flation 
is  no  lefs  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is 
commonly  filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities 
and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely 
refpedlable.  Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes 
come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for  each  pe- 
culiarjudges  are  fet  apart.  Though  it  is  only  Ji""'^'""^ 
in  the  moft  defpotic  governments,  that  the  fo- 
vereign  exercifes  in  perfon  the  formidable  pre- 
rogative of  adminiftering  juftice  to  his  fubjecls, 
and  in  abfolving,  or  condemning,  confults  no 
law  but  what  is  depofited  in  his  own  breaft; 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  ju- 
dicial authority  is  committed  to  magiftrates, 
whofe  deicifions  are  regulated  by  known  laws 
and  cft^blifhed  forms,  the  Spanilh  viceroys 
have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themfelves 
into  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion which  their  diftance  from  the  controul 
of  a  fuperior,  rendered  bold,  have  afpired 
at  a  power  which  their  matter  does  not  ven- 
ture to  affume.  In  order  to  check  an  ufurp- 
ation  which  muft  have  annihilated  juftice  and 

J^  See  NOTE    XL VI. 
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bixihed  bf  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  15x1,  an^ 
brougkc  into  a  more  pcrfeS  ferm  by  Charles  V. 
m  the  year  1524*     Ig  juriicidioa  exKnds  to 
every  department,  ecciefiafticil,   crril,   mili- 
tary, :xnd  commercial*   All  laws  and  ordinances 
reiacive  ta  the  gqvemment  and  police  of  the 
colonies  originate  there,  and  mud  be  approved 
ot^  bv  two-thirds  of  the  nBembers,  before  thsj 
are  iiTued  in  the  nmne  of  the  king.     A&  the 
OiSces,  of  which  the  aominariofi  is  rdiarved  to 
the  crown>  are  coalerrcd  in  this  cooadL    To 
it  each  peribn  employed  in  Aoierica,  fism  the 
viceroy  dowawards>  is  accountable.    Itreviews 
their  coaduA,  rewards  their  lervices^  aod  in- 
£ccs  the  puatlhments  due  to  their  malveria- 
tions\      Bccbre   it,  is  laid  whatever  iatdli- 
g^nce>  e:c:icr  pubiic  or  fccret,  is  received  firom 
America,  and  every  fcheme  of  in^ptovii^  the 
adminiltration,  the  police,  or  thccoouBerceof 
the  colonies,  is  lubm    ed  to  its  coofideradon. 
Frum  the  drit  inftitut    [>  of  tfar  awBcal  of  thq 
Iac:cf:>>  it  has  been  t      cor:^^.  ^.^.:Qf  the 
cuiaolic  monarchs>  to     aiatain  m  authority, 
and  CO  make  iuch  M&om  tmc  to  rime, 

bv>ca  to  its  pc     t  ^       ^**J^  ^  ^ 

render  it  tbrmidab 
New   World.      \Tc 
orvkr  and  virtue  ftill 
where  io  many 
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.  tXid  the  council  of  the  Indies  °.  gut  \o  be  in-  ^y^^^ 
tklcd  to  rcmonftrate,  and  inform  againft  a  per- 
fon,  before  whom  aJl  others  nauft  be  filen,t,  and 
tanoely  fubmit  to  his  decrees>  is  a  privilege 
%vhich  adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  Audience* 
This  is  farther  augmented  by  anotlicr  circum-^ 
ftance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroyi  without 
any  provifion  of  a  fucceffor  by  the  king,  the 
fupreme  power  is  vefted  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence refident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty^ 
and  the  fenior  judge,  aflifted  by  his  brethren, 
cxercifes  all  the  funAions  of  the  viceroy  while 
the  office  continues  vacant".  In  matters  whicli 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Audiences^ 
in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  juriftJiAion,  as 
courts  of  juftice,  their  fentences  are  final  in 
every  litigation  concerning  property  of  lefs  va- 
lue than  fixthoufand  pefos  i  but  when  the  fub^ 
je<^  in  dilpute  exceeds  that  fum,  their  decifions 
are  fubjeft  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by 
appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  % 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Council  of 
in  the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,   is 
vefted  the  fuprenae  government  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifh  dominons  in  America.     It  was  firft  efta- 

™  Solorz.  De  Jurelnd.  lib.  iv.  c  3.  n.  40,  41.  .  Recop, 
lib.  ii.  tit.  XV.  L  36.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  34.  lib.  v.  tit.  ix.  1.  i. 
"  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  57,  Sec, 
®  Recop.  lib.  V.  tjt.  xiii.  1.  1,  &c* 

•  J-OL.  III.  X  blifhed 
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^vin*^    blifticd  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  I511,  and! 
'c— v-^  brought  into  a  more  perfeft  form  by  Charles  V, 
Its  power,     in  the  year  1524.     Its  jurifdidion  extends  to 
every  department,  ecclcfiaftical,    civil,   mili- 
tary, and  commercial.   All  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  government  an^  police  of  the 
colonies  originate  there,  and  muft  be  approved 
of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before  they 
are  iflued  in  the  name  of  the  king.     All  th« 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  refcrved  to 
the  crown,  are  conferred  in  this  councils     To 
it  each  perlbn  employed  in  America,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards,  is  accountable*    It  reviews 
their  condud,.  rewards  their  ferviccs>  and  in- 
Aids  the  punifhments  due  to  their  malverfa- 
tions  P.      Before   it,  is  laid  whatever  intelli- 
gence, either  public  or  fecret,  is  received  from 
America,  and  every  fcheme  of  improving  the 
adminiftration,  the  police,  or  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  confideration. 
From  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  it  has  been  the  conftant  objed  of  the 
catholic  monarchs,  to  maintain  its  authority, 
and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time  to  time, 
both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjefts  in  the 
New  World.      Whatever    degree   of  public 
order  and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country, 
where  fo  many  circumftances  confpire  to  relax 

P  Recop.  lib,  ii,  tit.ii,  1.  i,  2,  &C. 
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the  former,    and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be    ^yin.^ 
afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  r^gula-  y^'^'-m,^ 
tions  and  vigilant  infpedlion  of  this  refpeftable 
tribunal  ^. 

As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  cafa  deCon- 
in  his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  ''*'*"°'** 
held  in  the  place  where  he  refides.  Another 
tribunal  has  been  inftituted,  in  order  to  regu- 
late fuch  commercial  affairs  as  required  the 
immediate  and  perfonal  infpeftion  of  thofe 
appointed  to  fup'erintend  them.  This  is  called 
Cafa  de  la  Contratacion^  or  the  houfe  of  trade, 
and  was  cftablifhed  in  Seville,  to  whofe  port 
commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined, 
as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  confi-  itsfunc 
derfed  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  ^"'**' 
of  judicature.  In  the  former  capacity,  it 
takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates 
what  commodities  fhould  be  exported  thither, 
and  has  the  infpeftion  of  fuch  as  are  received  in 
return.  It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of 
the  fleets  for  the  Weft  Indies,  the  freight,  and 
burden  of  the  fhips,  their  equipment,  and  defti- 
nation.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  re- 
fpeft  to  every  queftion,  civil,  commercial,  or 
criminal,  arifing  in  confequence  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  Spain  with  America  5   and  in  both 

«  Solorz,  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  12, 
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^viiL^    thefe  departments,    its  decifions  are  exempted 
u-i-v~j  from  the'  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies'. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  lyftem  of 
government,  which  Spain  has  eftablilhcd  in 
her  American  colonics.  To  enumerate  the 
various  fubordinate  boards  and  ofBcers  em-> 
ployed  in  the  adminiftration  of  jufticci  ^U  cot- 
le&ing  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulatiAg 
the  interior  police  of  the  country  j.  to. defcribc 
their  different  fun£l:ions>  and  to  enq«ij:e..ixito 
the  nriode  and  effeft  of  their  operations,  j;  would 
prove  a  detail  no  l^s  intricate  than  minute  and 
uiiintercfting. 

Fifftobjoa,  The  firfl:  objed  of  the  Spanifli  ippnarchs 
exciufive  *"  was  to  fccurc  the  produiflions  of  the  colqiMes  to 
the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  |u:ohibitiazi  of 
any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nation^.  Th^ 
took  poffefliofl  of  America  by  right  of  cw- 
queft,  and  confcious  not  only  of  the  feeblenefs 
of  their  infant  fettlements,  but.  aware  of  the 
difficulty  in  eftablilhing  their  dominion  over 
fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo  many  re- 
luftant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded 
the  intrufion  of  ftrangers  j  they  even  Aunned 
their  infpei^ion,     and  endeavoured   to :.keep 

r  Recop.  lib.  ix,  tit.  i.  V^itia  Nbrte  d^'la  <;!odfr«ta- 
cion,  lib.  i.e.  f .  ,  '      * 

1  them 
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them  at  a  diftance  from  their  coafts.  This  ®vin^ 
Ipirit  of  jealoufy  and  exclufion,  which  at  firft  ^'^^"^mJ 
was  natural,  and  perhaps  neceflary,  augmented 
as  their  pofleflions  in  America  extended,  and 
the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more  fully  un- 
derftood.  In  confequertce  of  it,  a  fyftem  of 
colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had 
hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among  mankind.  ^ 
In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two 
kinds  only.  They  were  cither  migrations, 
which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftate  of  its  fuper* 
fluous  (ubjefts,  when  they  multiplied  too  faft 
for  the  territory  which  they  occupied :  or  they 
were  military  detachments  ftationed,  as  garri-- 
fons,  in  a  conquered  province.  The  colonies 
of  fome  Greek  republics,  and  the  fwaniis  of 
northern  barbarians  which  fettled  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  firft  fpecies.  Th6  , 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  fecond.  In  the 
former,  the  connexion  with  the  mother- country 
quickly  ceafed,  and  they  became  independent 
ftates.  In  the  latter, .  as  the  disjunction  was 
not  complete,    the  dependence  continued.     la  Regulations 

!•*•  /'I  ir.  -n  for  that  purr 

their  American  Icttlements,  the  Spanilh  mo*  poie. 
narchs  took  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  and 
ftudied  to  unite  them.  By  fending  colonies  to 
regions  fo  remote,  by  cftablifhing  in  each^  a 
form  of  interior  policy  and  .  adminiftration, 
lender  diftinft  governors,  and  with  peculiar 
X  3  lawS| 
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BOOK  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother- 
^  V  J  country.  By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the 
rights  of  legiflation,  as  well  as  that  of  impofing 
taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nominating 
the  perfons  who  filled  every  department,  civil 
or  military,  they  fecured  their  dependence. 
Happily  for  Spain,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies- 
was  fuch,  as  rendered  it  poffible  to  reduce  this 
new  idea  into  praftice.  Almoft  all  the  eoun-^ 
tries  which  ftie  had  difcovered  and  occupied, 
lay  within  the  tropics.  The  produftions  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  globe,  are  different 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  even  in  its  moft  fouth-: 
ern  provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  induftry  of 
fuch  as  fettle  there  into  new  channels.  When 
the  Spaniards  firfl:  took  poffcffion  of  their  do- 
mains in  America,  the  precious  metals  which 
they  yielded,  were  the  only  objeft  that  at- 
trafted  their  attention.  Even  when  their  ef- 
forts began  to  take  a  better  direftion,  they  em-r 
ployed  themfelves  almoft  whqlly  in  rearing 
fuch  peculiar  produftions  of  the  climate,  as, 
from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  de-r 
mand  in  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft 
profpefts  of  immediate  wealth,  they  difdained 
to  wafte  their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lu-r 
crative,  but  of  fuperior  moment.  In  order  to 
render  it  impoflible  to  corred  this  error,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  making  any  efforts  in 

induftry 
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induftry  which  might  interfere  with  thofe  of  ^  ^^^  ^ 
the  mother-country,  the  eftablilhment  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the 
culture  of  the  vine, .  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in 
the  Spanilh  colonies  ',  under  fevere  penalties  ^ 
They  muft  truft  entirely  to  the  mother-country 
for  the  objefts  of  primary  neceffity.  Their 
clothes,  their  furniture,  their  inftruments  of 
labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  provifions  which  they  confume, 
were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  poflefling 
an  extenfive  commerce  and  flourifliing  manu- 
factures, could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing 
demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  ftores. 
The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.  But  all  that  the 
colonies  received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave, 
was  conveyed  in  Spanifti  bottoms.  No  veflel 
belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  America. to  Europe. 
Even  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  one  colony 
with  another,  was  either  abfolutely  prohibited, 
or  limited  by  many  jealous  reftriftions.  All 
that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of 
Spain;  all  that  it  confumes  muft  iflue  from 
them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies 
without  exprefs  permiflion ;    no  vefTel  of  any 

•  See    NOTE    XLVIf. 

I  B.  UUoa  Retab,  des  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 
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^  vm^  foreign  nation  is  received  inw  their  harbd^rs  j 
w^-/— ^  and  the  pains  of  deadx,  mzSx  co«^fifcati<m  of- 
moveables^  are  denounced  againfi:  every  inh&i 
bitant.  who  prcfunxcs  to  trade  with  them"* 
Thus  the:  colonies  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual pupillage ;  and  by  the  introdudion;  of  cbi^ 
commercial  dependence^  a  refinement  in  pcdi^ 
pf  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  cumple  to  the  Eu^ 
ropean  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the  parent- 
ftate  bath  been  maintained  over  remote  cototiie^ 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 

$iowpro.         Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the 

grefs  of  po*  * 

puiadon       Spanifli  monarchs  feem  to  have  attended  in 

from  Eu-         -  .  ,      .  r      \  •  A  • 

lope.  forming    their  new    lettlenKnts   in  ii^Cftf^Aca, 

But  they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity  . 
that  thqy  had  deftroyed  5  and,  {roir^ .  m^y 
concurring  caufeg,  their  progrefs  was  ^xcf ^no^ly 
flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void  whicbrtheiir 
devaftations  had  occafioned*  As  foon  as  the 
rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  begian  to 
abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  tp  dan-: 
gers  and  diftrefles,  which  at  firft  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous 
hardfhips  with  which  the  members  of  infant 
colonies  have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafes  of  un- 
wholefome  climates,  fatal  to  the  conftitution  pf 
Europeans  j  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  coun- 
try,   covered  with  forefts,    into  cultures    the 

"  Ilecopil.  lib.  ix.  tit*  xxvii,  1.  !•  4.  7,  &G» 

want 
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\f  ^prf  of  hands  ndceflafy  for  labour'  in  Toktte  pro-^  *  *^  JJ  ^ 
vifttesj  and  the  floiv  reward  of  iriduftry  in  dl,  uJ^i^^ 
unlefs  where  the  atcctdental  diftovcry  of  itiinei 
enriched  a  fe^  fortunate  adventurer^,  wertf 
evih  uftiverfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcou- 
raged  by  the  view  of  thefe,  the  fpirit  cff  migra- 
tion w^s  fo  much  damped,  that  fixty  years  after' 
the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number 
of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  li  ccrmputed 
pot  to-  have  exceeded  fifteen  thoufand  '• 

Th?  mode  in  which  property  was  diftributed  Difcouragc4 
in  the  Spanilh  colonies,  and  the  regulations  of  proper" 
eftablifhed  with  refpeft  to  the  tranfmiffiort  of 
it,  whether  by  defcent  or  by  fale,  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  population.  In  order 
to  promote  a  rapid  incre^fe  of  people  in  any 
new  fettlement,  property  in  land  ought  to  be 
divided  into  fmall  fhares,  and  the  alienation  of 
it  fhould  be  i^endered  extremely  eafy ''.  But  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
maxim  of  policy  ;  and,  as  they  poffefled  power, 
which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmoft  ex- 
travagance of  their  wifhes,  many  feized  diftrifts 
^nd  provinces  of  vaft  extent,  and  held  them' 
^s  encomiendas.     By  degrees  they  obtained  the 

»  See    NOTE    XL VIII. 
y  Dr.  Smith's  Incjuiry,  ii.  x66. 
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B^OK    privilege  df  converting  a  part  of  thcfc  into 
Mayorafgos,    a  fpecies  of  fief,  introduced  into 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  of  feudal  jurifprudence  % 
which  can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated, 
Th\is  a  great  portion  of  landed  property,  un- 
dcF  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from 
circulation,   and  defcends  from  father  to  fon 
unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the 
proprietor  or  to  the  community.     In  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  redudion  of 
'Peru,    various  examples   occur   of  enormous 
trails  of  country  occupied  by  fome  of  the  con- 
querors ^    :  The   exceffes   in  other  provinces, 
were   fimilar,    for   as  the  value   of  the  lands 
which  they  acquired,  was  originally  eftimated. 
according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived 
upon  them^    America  was  in  general  fo  thinly 
peopled,    that  only  diftrifts   of  great  extent 
could  afford  fuch  a.  number  of  labourers  as 
might  be  employed  in  the  mines   with   any. 
profpeft  of  confider^ble  gain.     The  pernicious 
efFedts  of  thofe  radical  errors  in  the  diftribution 
and  nature  of  property  in  thp  Spanifh  fettle- 
men  ts,    are  felt  through  every  department  of 
induflry,    and  may  be  confidered  as  one  great 
caufe  of   a   progrefs  in  populatioA  fQ  mugh 

^  Recop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.  I.  24, 
•  Bookvi.  p.  163. 
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(lower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  better    ^  vm.*^ 
conftituted  colonies  \  -  ^'•^f^^mJ 

To  this  we  may  add,    that  the  fupport  of  »«<»  ^h^  nt- 

,  t  /*  /<  1     -         /•     1     .  turc  of  their 

the  enormous  and  expenuve  fabric  of  their  ec-  ccciefiaftka 
clefiaftical  eftablifliment,  has  been  a  burden  ^°**^' 
on  the  Spanifh  colonies,  which  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  population  and  induftry. 
The  payment  of  tythes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  in- 
duftry ;  and  if  the  exaftion  of  them  be  not  re- 
gulated and  circumfcribcd  by  the  wifdom  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.  But,  inftead  of  any  reftraint  on  the 
claims  of  eccleliaftics,  the  inconfiderate  zeal  of 
the  Spanifh  legiflators  admitted  them  rnto  Ame- 
rica in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once  impofed 
pn  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no 
flight  degree  oppreQive  to  fociety,  even  in  its 
moft  improved  ftate.  As  early  as  the  year 
1 50 1,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colonies 
was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  article  of  primary  necefllty,  to- 
wards which  the  attention  of  new  fettlers  mufl: 
naturally  be  turned,  is  fubjefted  to  that  grievous 
exaftion  ^  Nor  were  the  demands  of  the 
clergy  confined  to  articles  of  fimple  culture. 

*  See  NOTE   XLIX. 
^  Recop,  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1. 2. 
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^^tu!^  Its  more  artificial  and  operofb  produ6lions| 
fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were 
foon  declared  to  be  tythable  ^  j  and  thus  the 
induftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  ftage 
of  its  progrefs,  from  its  rudeft  effay  to  its 
htgheft  improvement*  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  impofition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American 
Spaniards  has  made  many  voluntary  additions. 
From  their  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp 
and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  fuperftitiou$ 
reverence  for  ecclefiaftics  of  every  denomina- 
tion, they  have  bellowed  profufe  donatives  on 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  have  unprofit- 
ably  wafted  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth, 
which  might  have  nouriflied  and  given  vigouf 
to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 


Xrl'ore'^r       ^^"^  ^^  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 

pie  in  the     Amcnca,    which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied, 

foomcs.      ^^^^  notwithftanding    all    the    circumftances, 

which  have  checked  and  retarded  population, 

it  has  gradually  increafed,   and  filled  the  colo-» 

nies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  orders. 

Among  thefe,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive  frbm 

t^cTrftr^    Europe,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Cbape^ 

tonesy    are  the  firft  in  rank  and  power,     Frdtn 

the  jealous  attention  of  the"  Spanifli  court  to  fe- 

cure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,   all  dc-« 

^  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  3  and  4. 
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partmcnts  of  confeqvience  are  filled  by  perfpns  ^yiu^ 
fent  from  Europe;  and  in  order  to  preveat. 
any  of  dubious  fidelity  fronfi  being  enoployed, 
each  muft  bring  proof -of  a  clear  dbfcent  fromi 
a  family  of  Old  Cbrifiians^  untainted  with  any 
mixture  of  Jewifli  m  Mahometafl;  blood,  and 
never  di%raccd  by  any  cenfure  of  the  inqui-. 
fition  ^  In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  dceme4 
to  be  fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  public 
fundion,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards, ,  is 
committed  to  them  alone.  Every  perfon, 
who  by  hi$  birth,  or  refnicnce  in  Anr^rica, 
may  be  fufpeiSled  of  any  attachment  or  intereft 
adverfe  to  the  mother-country,  is  the  obje<5t 
of  diflruft  to  fuch  a  d<rgree,  as  amounts  nearly 
to  an  cxclufion  from  all  offiires  of  confidence 
or  authority  ^  By  this  confpicuous  predilec- 
tion of  the  court,  the  Chapetones  are  raifed 
to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they 
look  down  with  difdain  on  every  other  order, 
of  men. 

The  charafter  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles ,  or  Creoles tiie 
defcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America, 
the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjcfts  in  the  Spahifli  co- 
lonics,   have  enabled   ihs.  Ghapetoncs  to  ac- 


^  Recopll.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvi.  1.  15,  164 
^  See  NOTE  L. 
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BOOK  quire  other  advantages,  hardly  lefs  confideN 
able  than  thofe  which  they  derive  from  thcf 
partial  fevour  of  governnnent.  Though  fonnc 
of  the  Creoliari  race  are  defccnded  from  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World ;  though  others 
can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  nobleft 
families  in  Spain  ;  though,  many  are  poffeffcd 
of  ample  fortunes>  yet  by  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  a  fultry  climate^  by  the  rigour  of 
a  jealous  government,  and  by  their  delpair  of 
attaining  that  diftindlion  to  which  mankind^ 
naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is 
fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  great  part  of  them 
wafte  life  in  luxurious  indulgencies,  mingled 
with  an  illiberal  fuperftition  ftill  more  de- 
bafing.  Languid  and  unentcrprifing,  the 
operations  of  an  aftive  extended  commerce 
would  be  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  op- 
preflive,  that  in  almoft  every  part  of  America 
they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior 
traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with 
Spain  itfelf,  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Chapetones  ^  j  who,  as  the  recompence  of  their 
induftry,  amafs  immenfe  wealth,  while  the 
Creoles,  fun^c  in  floth,  are  fatisfied  with  the 
revenues  of  their  paternal  efl:ates. 

«  Vojr.  deUUoa,  i.  27.  251.    Voy,  de  Freaier,  227. 
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From  this  ftated  competition  for  power  and    ®H^^ 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens,  ' — vr-^ 
ajfid  the  various  paflions  excited  by  a  rivalfhip  ^li^^ 
fo  interefting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  im.-  ^^^^* 
placable.     On  every  occafion,    fymptoms  of 
this  averfion  break  out,  and  the  common  ap- 
pellations which  each  beftows  on  the  other, 
are  as  contemptuous  as  thofe  which  flow  from 
the  mod  deep-rooted  national  antipathy  **.  The 
court  of  Spain,  from  a  refinement  of  diftruftfui 
policy,    cherilhes  thofe  feeds  of  difcord,    and 
foments  this  mutual  jealoufy,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  two  moft  powerful  clafTes  of  its 
•fubjefts   in  the  New  World  from  combining 
againft   the  parent  ftate,    but  prompts   each 
with  the  moft  vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve   the 
motions  and  to  countera6t  the  fchemes  of  the 
other. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spa-  a  mixed 
nifli  colonies  is  a  mixed  race,    the  offspring  th?th?rd"r. 
either  of  an  European  and  a  negroe,  or  of  an  ^^"^^^  ""• 
European  and  Indian,  the  former  called  Mu^ 
laitoesy  the   latter  Mejtizos.     As  the  court  of 
Spain,  folicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vaflfals 
with   its  ancient  fubjefts,  early  encouraged  the 
Spaniards  fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  na- 

^  Gage's  Survey,  p.  9.    Frezicr,  226. 
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^vm^  tlvcsof  that  country,  fevfral  allunccs  of  thiji' 
^■1  y  *  ^  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colonies -^ 
But  it  has  been  nioreowiog  to  licentious  indul-^ 
gence,  than  to  compliance  with  this  injunc*- 
tion  of  their  fovereigns,  xh3X  fhi$  nii^ed  brce^ 
has  aiuitiplied  fo  greyly,  as  toconftkutc  ^ 
confiderable  p^t  of  the  populiution  in  iU  i:he 
Spaniih  fettle«)eats#  The  ft^vprd  ftftges  c^ 
defcent  in  this  race^  wd  the  gradual  vzriuiom 
of  (hade  until  the  African  black,  or  the  cc^^ppr 
colour  of  America,  brighten  iato  an  Eurofseaii 
complexion,  are  accurately  marked  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  each  diftioguiibed  by  a  peculiar 
name.  Thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  genera^ 
tions  are  confidered,  and  treayted  a$  Indiana 
and  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcejnt,  the 
charafteriftic  hue  of  the  fornjer  difappearsi 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the. Utter 
is  fo  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  diftinguilhcd  from  Ewppcan*,  and  become 
entitled  to  all  their  privilege*  fe.  It  is  chiefly 
by  this  mixed  race,  whofe  frame  is  remark- 
ably robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  niechanic  artu 
are  carried  on,  and  other  aftive  fun(3:i6ns  in 
fociety  are  difcharged,  which  the  two  higher 

^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  I.  2.     Herrcra,  dec.L  lib*  v^ 
c.  12.     Dec*  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  ^  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  u 

p.  27, 

clafles 
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dafics  of  Gitizens,  from  pride,  or  from  indo-    ^  y^JJ  ^ 
lehce^  difdairi  to  exercife^.  <,  -V-*-^ 

The  negroes  hold^  the  fourth  rank  among  Negroes 
ttie  inhabitants  of  the^panifli  cojonics.  The  ^ouTth^or- 
introduction  of  that  unhappy  p^t  of  the  hu-  ^s"^- 
man  fpecies  into  America^  together  with  their 
fervices  and  fufferings  there,  fhall  be  fully  ex* 
plained  in  another  place  f  here  they  are  men- 
tioned chiefiy,  in  order  to  point  out  a  pecu- 
liarity in  their  fituation  under,  the  Spanifli  do- 
minion, in  feyeral^  of  their  fettlements,  par- 
ticularly in'  New  Spain,  negroes  .ace  chiefly 
employed  m  domeftic  fervice.  ^^  They  form  a 
principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  ar,e 
cherilhed  and^  carefled  by  their  fuperiors,  to 
"whofe  vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally 
fubfervient.  Their  dreTs  and  appearance  are 
haf  dly  lels  fplendld'  than  that  of  their  matters,, 
whofe  manners  they  imitate  and  whofe  palTipns 
they  imbibe".  Elevated  by  this .  diftindionj^ 
they  have  aiTumed  fuch  a  tone  of  fuperiority 
,  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch 
infolence  and  fcorn,  that  the  antipathy  be* 
tweeh  the  two'  races  has  become  implacable, 

*  y.oy»  de  UJIoa,    i.  29.     Voy*   de  Bougucry  p.  104, 
Melendez,  Teforos  Verdaderos,  i.  354. 
*"  Gage,  p.  56.     Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  451. 

^  Vol.  III.  y  Even 
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^^jj^^  Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes  feeni  to  be  more 
u— V — -^  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field-worK  as 
well  as  domeftic  fervice,  they  maintain  their 
afcendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual 
hatred  of  one  to  the  other  fubfifts  with  equal 
violence.  The  laws  have  induftrioufly  fo- 
mented this  averfion,  to  which  accident  gave 
rife,  and,  by  moft  rigorous  injunftions,  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourfe  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
races.  Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spa- 
niards derive  ftrength  from  that  circumftancc 
in  population  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other 
European  colonies,  and  have  fecured  «s  affo- 
ciates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  perlbns  who 
elfewhere  are  objefts  of  jealoufy  and  terror". 

The  Indians  The  Indians  form  the  laft,  and  the  moft 
uTorderof  dcpreffed  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which 
citizens.  belonged  to  their  anceftors.  I  have  already 
traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifti  ideas  with 
refpefl  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that 
people,  and  have  mentioned  the  moft  import- 
ant of  their  more  early  regulations,  concern-* 
ing  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  in  the 
adminiftration  of  their  new  dominions.     But 

"  Recopil.  lib.   vii.    tit.  v.    I.  7.      Herrera,  dec.  viii. 
libi  vii.  c.  12.     Frezier,  244. 

fince 
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fince  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought  down    ^yPj*^ 
the  hiftory  of  America,  the  information  and  v—  ■7""-i 
experience  acquired  during  two  centuries,  have 
enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  fuch  irp- 
prov^ments  in  this  part  of  its  American  fyftenni,^ 
that  a  (hort  view  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and  intereft- 
ing. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  Their  pre. 
1C42,  which  have  been  fo  often  mentioned,  '"fn^^o^^- 
the  high  pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World,  who  confidered  its  inhabitants 
as  flavcs,  to  whofe  fervice  they  had  acquired 
a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abro- 
gated. From  that  period,  the  Indians  have 
been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  fubjefts.  When  admitted  into 
this  rank,  it  was  deemed  juft,  that  they  fhould 
contribute  towards  the  fupport  and  improve- 
ment of  the  fociety  which  had  adopted  them 
as  members.  But  as  no  confiderable  benefit 
could  be  expedted  from  the  voluntary  eflbrts  of 
men  unacquainted  with  regular  induftry,  and 
averfe  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it 
neceflary  to  fix  and  fecure,  by  proper  regu- 
lations, what  it  thought  reafonablc  to  cxz6^ 
from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  Tax  ?«-.. 
was  impofed  upon  every  male,  froKv  the  age  of  fb^^,  "^ 
Y  2  eighteen 
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^v»ir*^  eighteen  to  fifty;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
dm^^  nature  *  as  well  as  the  extent  of  thfc  fervices 
which  they  might  be  required  to  perform, 
were  afcertained  with  precifion.  This  tribute 
T^aries  in  different  provinces  -,  but  if  we  take 
that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  an- 
nual' amount  is  nearly  four  fhillings  a  head ; 
no  exorbitant  fum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  fource  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is 
extremely  low "".  The  right  of  levying  it 
likewife  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  is 
dther  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the  croWri,  or 
depends  upon  fome  fubjeft'  to  whom  the  diftirifl:, 
in  which  he  refides,  has  been  granted  for  a 
limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  ah 
encomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  t'firee- 
fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury  i  in  the  latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it 
belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  "V^Kien 
Spain  fiirft  took  pofTeffion  of  America',  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  but  among  its 
conquerors,  or  thofe  who  firfl:  fetded  tKere, 
2md  but  a  fmall  portion  referved  for  tlie  crown. 
As  thofe  grants  which  were  made  for  two 
lives  only  %  reverted  fucceflivcly  to  the  fbvc* 

.  ^    See  NQTE  LI.      Recopil;  lib.  vL  dt.  v.  1.  42. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  \S\, 

V  Recopil.    lib.  vi.   tit.  viii.    I.  48.  .  Solorz.  de  Ind. 
Jure',  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

••-   ^  reign. 
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reign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diffufe  ^y^fj^^ 
his  favours  Iby  grant$  to  new  proprietors,  pr  to 
augnjcnt  his  Qwn  revenue  by  valuable  annexa- 
tions ^.  Of  Ithpfe,  the  latter  has  l^een  fre- 
quently chofen  -,  the  number  of  Iqdian§  fiow 
depending  inimefji^tely  on  the  crpwn,  i§  ;Tiyc}i 
greater  th^n  in  the  firft  age  after  tl^e  conqueft, 
^4  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues 
to  extend. 

The  benefit  ^rifing  from  the  feryicps  of  the  Thefcrvtces 

«     ,.  .  ,  '  ,  ,        demanded. 

Indians  accrues  either  tp  the  crov^n,  or  to  fhe 
holder  qf  the  eHcetnm4a,  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  tJje  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe 
fervices,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
cxafted,  are  very  different  from  the  fcrvile 
tafks  originally  impoffed  upon  the  Indians*. 
The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  muft  per- 
form is  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompence 
is  granted  for  their  labour.  The  ftated  fer- 
vices  demanded  of  the  Indians,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches.  They  are  either 
employed  in  works  of  primary  neceffity,  with- 
out which  fociety  cannot  fubfift  comfortably, 
or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from 
which  the  Spanifli  colonies  derive  their  chief 
yalue  and  importance.     In  confequence  of  the 

q  Sec  NOTE   LII. 

Y  3  former. 
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BOOK  former,  they  are  obliged  to  aflift  in  the  culture 
u^i-y-^i  of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  neceffary  con- 
fumption ;  in  tending  cattle ;  in  credking 
edifices  of  public  utility;  in  building  bridges; 
and  in  forming  high-roads';  but  they  cannot 
be  conftrained  to  labour  in  raifing  vines,  olives, 
and  fugar-canes,  or  any  fpecies  of  cultivation, 
which  has  for  its  objeft  the  gratification  of 
luxury,  or  commercial  profit*.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  undertake  the  more  unpleafant  taflc,  of  ex- 
trafting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  cjarth,  and 
of  refining  it  by  fucceflive  procefTes,  no  lefs 
unwholefome  than  operofe  *• 

The  mode  The  modc  of  cxa&ing  both  thefe  fervices  is 
ihcf"^*°^  the  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with 
a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppreffive  as 
poffible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no 
perfon  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his 
turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called- out  muft 
not  exceed  the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants 
in  any  diftrift",     In  New  Spain,  where   th^ 

^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  1.  19.  Solorz.  de  Ind. 
Jure,  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  7.  9. 

*  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  1.  8.  Solorz,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
N«  41,  &c. 

t  See  N  O  T  E   LIII,  "  Recopil.  lib.  vL 

tit.  xii.  1.  21. 

Indiaris 
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Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  ^yr?-*^ 
in  the  hundred ''.  During  what  time  .the  la-  k^.  -^  "-i> 
hour  of  thofe  Indians,  who  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  continues,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  ^.  But  in  Peru,  each  Mila,  or  divi- 
fion,  deftined  for  the  mines,  remains  there  fix 
months;  and  while  engaged  in  this  fervice,  a 
labourer  never  receives  lefs  than  two  ihillings 
a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that 
fum  y.  No  Indian,  refiding  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included 
in  the  Mita,  or  divifion  employed  in  working 
it  ^  J  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
expofed  to  certain  deftruclion,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate,  to 
the  cold  elevated  regions  where  minerals 
abound*. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns,.  How  go- 
are  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  Spanilh  laws  and  ^^"^"^  * 
magiftrates ;  but  in  their  own  villages,  they 
arc  governed  by  Caziques,  fome  of  whom  are 
the  defcendants  of  their  ancient  lords,  others 
are  named  by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe 
regulate  the  petty  afi^airs  of  the  people  under 

^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  I.  22.  *  See  NOTE    LIV. 

y  XJlloaEntreten.  265,  266.  ''Recopil.  lib.  vi. 

tit.  xH.  1.  3t  *  Ibid.  1.  29.  and  tit.  i.  1.  13.     See 

prOTELV. 

Y  4  them. 
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^vi?f^  them,  according  to  maxims  ofjuftjccj  tranf* 
<- — ^r**^  mittcd  to  them  by  tradition  froai  their  ancef- 
tors.  To  the  Indians,  this  jurifdiftion,  lodged 
in  fuch  friendly  hands,  affords  feme  confo- 
lation ;  and  fo  little  formidable  is  this  4ignity 
to  their  new  mafters,  that  they  often  allow  it 
to  defcend  by  hereditary  right  \  ]por  the  far-r 
ther  relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  oppref- 
fion,  the  Spanifh  court  has  appointed  an  officer 
in  every  diftric^,  with  the  title  of  i^roteclor 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  funftioiijj  as  the 
name  implies,  to  alfert  the  rishts  of  the  In- 
dians,  to  appear  as  their  defender  ip  the  courts 
of  jufticej  and,  by  the  interpofition  of  hU 
authority,  to  fet, bounds  to  the  encroachnients 
and  exafitions  of  his  countrymen  %  J^  certain 
portion  of  the  referved  fourth  of  the  an|>ua| 
tribute,  is  deftined  for  the  falary  of"  the  c^- 
ziques  and  protestors;  another  is.  applied  tq 
tTie  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  iq 
the  inftruftion  of  the  Indians  ^.  i^nother  par? 
feems  to  be  appropriate4  for  |:he  benefit  pf  t^ic 
Indians  themfelves,  and  'is  applied  for  the  payr 
ment  of  their  trilwte  in  years  of  faminCj, 
or  when  a  particular  diftrid^  is  aflfefted  \fy  any 

^  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vii. 
*=  Solorz.    lib.  i.    c.  27.    p.  201.      Recopil,    lib,  vi. 
'    tit.  vi.  '^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30.     Tit.  xvi,. 

L  12—15. 
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extraordinary  calamity  %  BejTi^es  this,  pro-  ?yj?j^ 
yifion  is  made  by  various  lays,  that  hofpitala  u^-v^ 
^all  be  fdunded  in  every  neysr  fettlement  for, 
the  reception  of  Indians  ^  Such  hofpital^; 
have  accordingly  been  erefted,  both  for  th^. 
indigent  and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and 
in  ]!yIexicQ,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with 
tenderneis  and  humanity  g. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  juriC- 
prudence  ^nd  policy  by  which  the  Indians  ^f^ 
now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  |:o 
Spai;i.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanifh 
iponarchs,  we  difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel 
iyftem  of  exterrnination,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting ;  and  if  we  adrnit,  that 
the  neceflity  of  fecyring  fubfiftence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  work- 
ing the  mines,  give  them  a  right  to  avail 
themfe^ves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we 
muft  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  th^y 
regulate  and  recompencc  that  labour^  is  pro- 
vident and  fagacious.  In  no  code  of  l^ws  is 
greater  folicitucje  difplay^,  or  precautions 
nriultiplied  with  more  concern  fpr  the  prefer- 
vation,  the  fecurity,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 

«  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  13.  '^  Ibid.  lib.  i. 

tit.  iv.  1.  I,  &c.  «  Voy.  dcUlloa,  1.  429.  509. 

Churchill,  iv.  496, 

fubjeft. 
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*viii^  fubjeft,  than  we  difcover  in  the  colleftion  of 
^  V  '  the  Spanifti  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  thofe 
later  regulations,  like  the  more  early  edifts 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  have  too 
often  proved  inefFeftual  remedies  againft  the 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if  the  fame  caufes  C9ntinue  to  ope- 
rate, the  fame  effefts  muft  follow.  From  the 
immenfe  diftance  between  the  power  entrufted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  5  and  that  by  whofe 
authority  they  are  enafted,  the  vigour  even  of 
the  moft  abfolute  government  muft  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  fuperior  too  remote  to  obfervc 
with  accuracy,  or  to  punifh  with  difpatchj'^muft 
infenfibly  abate.  Notwithftanding  the  nu- 
merous injunctions  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs, 
the  Indians  ftill  fufFer,  on  many  dccafions, 
both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from 
the  exaftions  of  the  magiftrates,  who  ought  to 
have  protefted  them ;  unreafonable  tafks  are 
impofcd  J  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged, 
and  they  groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs 
which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people  **• 
From  fome  information  on  which  I  can  de- 
pend, fuch  oppreflion  abounds  more  in  Peru, 
than  in  any  other  colony.  But  it  is  not  gene- 
ral.    According  to  the  accounts,  even  of  thofe 

'   See   NOTE   LVL 
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authors  who  are  moft  difpofed  to  exaggerate  ^5.{}^ 
the  fufFerings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral  d.-y— j 
provinces,  enjoy  not  only  eafe,  but  affluence  j 
they  poflefs  large  farms;  they  are  mafters  of 
nunnerous  herds  and  flocks;  and,  by  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  Euro- 
pean arts  and  induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only 
with  the  neceflTaries,  but  with  many  luxuries 
of  life'. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  govern-  fooftltud^* 
ment  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  ftate  of  o^'thccoio. 
the  various  orders  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
merit  confideration.     Notwithftanding  the  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards! 
are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted 
him  to    take   precautions  againft  the   intro- 
duftion  of  the  papal  dominion  into  America. 
With  this   view,    he  folicited    Alexander  VL   Reft-Tiintt 
for  a  grant  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-dif-  pai  jurifdi. 
covered    countries'',   which   he    obtained   on  '*^ 
condition   of  his   making   provifion  for    the 
religious    inftruftion   of   the   natives.      Soon 

^  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85.  90.  104.  119,  &c. 
^  Bulla  Alex.  VI.    A.  D.  1501,   ap  Solorz,  de  Jure 
|nd.  ii.  p.  498. 

after. 
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BOOK  after,  Julius II.  conferred  on  him  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  ccclc- 
fiaftical  benefices  there  *.  Both  thefe  pontiffs, 
unaccjuainted  with  the  value  of  Avhat  he  de- 
manded,  bellowed  thofe  donations  with  an 
inconfxderate  liberality,  which  their  fucceflprs 
have  often  lamented,  and  wifhed  to  recal.  In 
confequence  of  thofe  grants,  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchs  have  become,  in  efFeft,  the  heads  of 
the  American  church.  In  them  the  admini- 
ftration  of  its  revenues  is  veiled.  Their  nomi- 
nation of  perfons  to  fupply  vacant  bicqcficcs  is 
inftantly  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  in 
ijill  Spanifti  America,  authority  of  cycry  fpecies 
centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  pol^fipn  is 
known  between  fpiritual  and  temporal  jurif- 
diftion.  The  king  is  the  only  fuperiqr,  his 
name  alone  is  heard,  and  no  depepdpncc  upon 
any  foreign  power  has  been  introduced.  Papal 
bulls  cannot  be  admitted  intq  Amerjca,  por 
are  they  of  any  force  there,  until  they  hsjye 
b(een  previoufly  exaniined,  and  approyedi  of 
by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies";  ^nd  if 
any  bull  fliould  be  furreptitioufly  introfipppd, 
and  circulated  in  America  withQut  qbtJjirijpg 
that  approbation,  ecclefiaftics  are  required  not 

^  Bulla  Julii,  ii.   1508,  ap  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  509. 
m  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  k,  1.  2.  and  Autas  del  Confejo 
dp  las  Indias,  clxi, 

only 
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only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effeft,  but  to  ^^j^,^' 
feize  all  the  copies  of  it,  arid  tranfoiit  them  to  ^'.  \t'^^ 
th^  council  of  the  Indies  ".  To  this  limitation 
of  the  papal  jurifdidion,  equally  Angular  whe- 
ther we  confidcr  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it 
was  devifed,  or  the  jealous  attention  with 
which  Ferdinand,  arid  his  fucceffors,  have 
ftudied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force  S  Spain  is 
indebted,  in  a  great  nrieafure,  for  the  uniform 
tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  her  American 
dominioris. 


The  hierarchy  is  eftablifhcd  in  America  in   ^°""  *»^ 
the  fame  form  as  in  Spain,  with'  its  full  train   of  the 
of  archbifliops,     biftiops,    deans,    and  other  the'spanl/h 
dignitaries.     The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  *^°^°"'"' 
into  three  clafles,  under  the  denomination  of 
CuraSy  DoBrineroSy  and  Mijfidneros.     The  firfl: 
are  parilh-priefts  in  thole  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  fettled.     The  fecond 
have  the  charge  of  fuch  diftrifts  as  are  inha- 
bited by  Indians  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifh  go- 
vernment,   and  living   under  its  proteftion. 
The  third   are   employed'  in   converting  and 
inftrudling    thofe  fiercer   tribes,    which    dif- 
dain   fubniiflion    to    the    Spanifli  yoke,    and 
live  in  reiriote'or  inacceflible  regions,  to  wHich' 

"  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  I.  55.  °  ifcid.  paffim. 
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the  Spanifh  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So 
numerous  are  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all  thofc  Va- 
rious orders,  and  fuch  the  profufc  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are  immenfe. 
Thefuperftition  of  Rome  appears  with  itsutmoft 
pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  con- 
Vents  there  are  magnificent,  and  richly  adorned i 
and  on  high  feftivals,  the  difplay  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  precious  ftoncs,  is  fuch  as  exceeds 
the  conception  of  an  liuropean  p.  An  eccle- 
fiaftical  eftablifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expen- 
five,  is  unfavourable,  as  has  been  formerly 
obferved,  to  the  progrefs  of  rifing  colonies; 
but  in  countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the 
people  are  fo  delighted  with  parade,  that  reli- 
gion muft  aflfume  it,  in  order  to  attraft  their 
veneration,  this  propenfity  to  oftentation  has 
been  indulged,  and  becomes  lefs  pernicious. 

Perniciouf  The  carfy  inftitution  of  monafteries  in  the 
rooMftic  L  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in 
ftitutiont.  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettle- 
men  t,  the  firft  objeft  is  to  encourage  popula- 
tion, and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute 
towards  augmenting  the  ftrength  and  number 

P  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  430. 

of 
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of  the  community.  During  the  youth  and  ^yil]*^ 
vigour  of  fociety,  while  there  is  room  to 
fpread,  and  fuftenajice  is  procured  with  faci- 
lity, mankind  increafe  with  amazing  rapidity. 
But  the  Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  pofleffion 
of  America,  when,  with  a  moft  prepofterous 
policy,  they  began  to  erecb  convents,  where 
perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fhut  up,  under  a 
vow  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  firfl:  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by 
a  mifguided  piety,  which  afcribes  tranfcendent 
merit  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the 
profpeft  of  that  liftlefs  eafe,  which,  in  fultry 
climates,  is  deemed  fupreme  felicity,  numbers 
crowd  into  thofe  manfions  of  floth  and  fuper- 
ftition,  and  are  loft  to  fociety.  As  none  but 
perfons  of  Spanifli  extraft  are  Admitted  into  the 
monafteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil  is 
more  fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun 
may  be  confidered  as  an  aftive  perfon  with- 
drawn from  civil  life.  The  impropriety  of 
fuch  foundations  in  any  fituation  where  the 
extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to 
improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,*  that  fome  catholic 
ftates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any  perfon  in 
their  colonies  from  taking  the  monaftic  vows  ^. 
Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  on  fome  occafiorts, 

q  Voy.de  Ulloa,  ii.  124.^ 
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BOOK  feem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  fpreading 
Ci>v— .J  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the  increafe  and  pro- 
fperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  check  it '.  But  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  more  thoroughly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuperftition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  direfted  by  ecclefiaftics  more 
bigotted  and  illiterate,  have  conceived  fuch  an 
high  opinion  of  monaftic  fanftity,  that  no  re- 
gulations can  reftrain  their  zeal;  and,  by  the 
excefs  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religious 
houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  ho'  lefs 
amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety ». 

charaaerof  In  vicwing  the  ftate  of  colonies,  whejfe  not 
jrspanifli*  only  the  number  but  influence  of  ecclefiafliics 
America  i  j^  ^^  great,  the  charafter  of  this  powerful  body 
is  an  objeft  that  merits  particular  attention.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  perfons 
accuftomed  by  their  education  to  the  retire- 
ment and  indolence  of  academic  life,  are  more 
incapable  pfaftive  enterprize,  andlefs  dilpofed 
to  flrike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of 
men,  the   ecclefiaftical  adventurers  by  whoni 

'  Herrera,   dec.  v.    lib.  ix.    c.  i,    2.      Recop.  lib.  1. 
tit.  iii.  1.  I,  2.     Tit.  iv.  c  2.     Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
•  See   NOTE   LVn. 
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ihe  American  church  is  recruited,  are  com-    ^y,j^^ 
monly  fuch  asj  from  merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  v— *y— *-^ 
little  profpcct  of  fuccefs  in  their  own  country. 
Accordingly,  the  fccular  priefts  in  the  New  ofthefecu. 
World  are  ftill  lefg  diftinguifhed   thaii  their   """* 
brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary  accompliihments 
of  any  fpecies ;  and  though,  by  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  it3  members  enjoy  the  eafe 
and  independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 
cultivation   of  fcience,    the  body  of   fecular 
clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  i 
half,  produced  one  author  whofe  works  convejr 
fuch  ufeful  information^  or  poflfcfs  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  meriti  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
which  attraft  the  attention  of  enlightened  na- 
tions.    But  the  greateft  part  of  the  ccclefiaftics  or  the  «gu^ 
in  the  Spanilh  fettlements  are  regulars.     On  *'  "^* 
the  difcovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  monaftic  orders ;  andi 
with  ^  becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately 
fent  forth  miffionaries  to  labour  in  it.     The 
firfl:  attempt  to  inftruft  and  convert  the  Ame- 
ricans, was  made  by  monks ;  and,  as  fobn  as 
the  eonqueft  of  any  province  was  completed, 
4nd  its   ecclefiaftical   eftablifhment    began   to 
affume  fome  form,  the  popes  pei-mitted  the 
miffionaries  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  as 
a- reward  for  their  ferviccs,  to  accept  X)f  paro- 
y.QL.  III.  Z  phial 
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^viiF^  chial  charges  in  America,  to  perform  all  fpiri- 
tual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tythes,  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  witliout  de- 
pending on  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of 
the  dioccfe,  or  being  fubjeft  to  his  cenfures. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  ufeful* 
nefs,  as  well  as  new  objeds  of  ambition  pre- 
fented  themfelves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made 
for  a  frefh  fupply  of  miffionaries,  meji  of  the 
moft  ardent  and  afpiring  minds,  impatient  un- 
der the  reftraint  of  a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  in- 
fipid  uniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irkfomc 
repetition  of  its  frivolous  funftions,  oflFer  their 
fervice  with  eagernefs,  and  repair  to  the  New 
World  in  queft  of  liberty  and  diftinftion.  Nor 
do  they  purfue  diftinftion  without  fuccefs. 
The  highell  ecclefiaftical  honours,  as  well  as 
the  moft  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monaftic  orders  that 
the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion 
of  fcience  which  is  cultivated  among  them. 
They  are  almoft  the  only  Spanilh  ecclefiaftics, 
from  whom  we  have  received  any  accounts 
either  of  the  civil  or  natural  hiftory  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  fuper- 
ftition  of  their  profeffion,  have  publifhed  books 
which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abili- 
ties. 


them. 
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ties.     The  natural  and  moral  hiftory  of  the    ^yjj^'^ 
New  World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains  < — r— J 
more  accurate  cbfervations,  perhaps,  and  more 
found  fcience,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  de- 
fcription  of  remote  countries  publiftied  in  the 
fixteenth  century. 

But  the  fame  difguft  with  monaftic  life,  to  piff.iute 
which  America  is  indebted  for  fome  inftrudlors  JbmTof*^ 
of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  giddy,  the  pro- 
fligate, the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty 
and  rigid  difcipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable, 
confider  a  miflion  to  America  as  a  releafe  from 
mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  foon 
obtain  fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed, 
by  their  fituation,  from  the  infpeftion  of  their 
monaftic  fuperiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  cha- 
rafter,  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  their  diocefan  % 
they  are  hardly  fubjeft  to^  any  controul.  Ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  the  moft  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  not  only  deftitute  of 
the  virtues  becoming  their  profeffion,  but  re- 
gardlefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpeft 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve  a 
fonblance  of  worth,  where  the  reality  is  want- 

"  Avendano  Thcf.  Indie,  ii.  253. 
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^^9^    ing.     Secure  of  impunity,  fome  regulars,  irt 
contempt  of  their  vow   of  poverty,   engage 
openly  in  commerce;  and  are  fo  rapacioufly 
.  eager  in  amaffing  wealth,  that  they  become 

the  moft  grievous  oppreflbrs  of  the  Indians, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protedtcd. 
Others,  with  no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chaftity,  indulge  with  little  difguife'in 
the  moft  diflblute  licentioufnefs  *. 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofedfor  re- 
drefling  enormities  fo  manifeft  andoffenfive. 
Several  perfons  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 
difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars, 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 
ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their 
cloifters,  and  Ihould  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
encroach  on  the  funftions  of  the  fecular  clergy. 
Some  public-fpirited  m  agiftratcs,  fromcon- 
vidtion  of  its  being  neceflary  to  deprive  the  re- 
gulars of  a  privilege,  beftowed  at  firft  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  expe- 
rience had  difcovered  the  pernicious  effefts, 
openly  countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in  their 
1618.  attempts  to  aflfert  their  own  rights.  The  prince 
D'Efquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Phi- 
lip III,  took  meafures  fo  decifive  and  cffecr 

^  See  N  O  T  E   LVIIJ. 
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tual  for  cireumfcribing  the  regulars  within  their  ^^^  ^ 
proper  fphcre,  as  ftruck  them  with  general  con-  < — >r^ 
fternation  ^.  They  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual 
arts.  They  alarmed  the  fuperftitious,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as 
innovations  fatal  to  religion.  They  employed 
all  the  refinements  of  inrrigue,  in  order  to  gain 
perfons  in  power ;  and  feconded  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  th^  Jefuits,  who  claimed  and 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a 
deep  impreflion  on  a  bigotted  prince,  and  a 
weak  miniftry.  The  ancient  praftice  was  to- 
lerated. The  abufes  which  it  occajfioned  conti- 
nued to  increafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks, 
exempt  from  the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and 
the  infpeftion  of  any  fuperior,  became  a  dif- 
grace  to  religion.  At  laft,  as  the  veneration 
of  the  Spaniards  for  the  monaftic  orders  began 
to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on 
the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  June*3» 
the  only  effeftual  remedy,  by  ifluing  an  edid:,  '^^^' 
prohibiting  Regulars  of  every  denomination 
from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parifli  with  the 
cure  of  fouls  j  and  declaring^  that  on  the  de-» 
mife  of  the  prefent  ingumbents,  none  but  fe- 
fular  prjefts,  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  their 

y  See  N  O  T  E  LlX, 
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^vm'^  diocefans,  (hall  be  prefcnted  to  vacant  bene* 
L^^iv^  fices  '.  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  fteadinefs  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the  wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very 
confiderable  reformation  may  take  place  in  the 
ccclefiaftical  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  and  the 
fecular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refpeft- 
able  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many 
ecclefiaftics,  even  at  prefent,  feems  to  be  de*- 
cent  and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eftimation,  and  pofiefs  fuch  a  wonderful  afcend- 
ant  over  the  minds  of  their  country  mea  through- 
out all  the  Spanilh  fettlements. 

Small  pro-  BuT  whatcvcr  merit  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics 
verting  the'  in  AmcHca  may  poflefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their 
chliftTan!  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
**^'  of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  nacre 

imperfed  than  might  have  been  expefted,  either 
from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  do- 
minion which  they  had  acquired  over  that 
people.  For  this  various  reafons  nciay  be  af- 
figned.  The  firfl  miflionaries,  in  their  ardour 
to  make  profelyces,  admitted  the  people  of 
America  into  the  chriftian  church,  without 
previous  inftruftion  in  the  dodrines  of  reli-» 

2  Real  Cedilla  MS,  penes  me, 
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gion,  and  even  before  they  thennfelves  had  ac-  ^vjfr'^ 
q^uircd  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  y^^^«mji 
as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  myf- 
teries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Rett- 
ing upon  a  fubtle  diftinftion  in  fcholaftic 
theology,  between  that  degree  of  aflfent  which 
is  founded  on  a  compkte  knowledge  and  con- 
vidion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded 
when*  both  thefe  are  imperfeft,  they  adopted 
this  ftrange  pradbice,  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  religion  which-  addreffes  itfelf  to 
the  underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body  of 
people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere 
ignorance,  cxpreffed  the  flighted  defire  of  em- 
bracing* the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they 
were  inftantiy  baptized.  While  this  rage  of 
converfion- continued,  a  fingle  clergyman  bap- 
tized in  one  day  above  five  thoufand  Mexicans, 
and  did  not  defift  until  he  was  fo  exhaufted  by 
fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hands  S 
In  the  courfe  of  a  fev/  ye:irs,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facramenr  of 
baptifm  was  adminiftered  to  more  than  four 

»  P.  Torribio,  MS.  Torquem.  Mond.  Indk  lib,  xvi.  c.  6, 
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^viH.^  millions  \  Profelytes  adopted  with  fuch  in^ 
*— V — '  confiderate  hafte,  and  who  were  neither  in- 
ftrufled  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which 
it  was  fuppofed  they  had  given  aflent,  nor 
taught  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  which  they  were 
required  to  relinquilh,  retained  their  veneration 
for  their  ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  ow 
mingled  an  attachment  to  its  dodrines  and 
rites  with  that  flender  knowledge  of  Chriili- 
^nity  which  they  acquired.  Thefe  fentiments 
the  new  convert^  tranfmitted  to  their  poftcritf , 
into  whofe  minds  thpy  have  funk  fo  deep,  that 
the  Spanifh  ecclefiafldcs,  with  all  their  induftry, 
have  not  been  ablp  to  ^radicate  them,  ffa?  re-? 
ligipus  inftitutions  af  their  anceftors  arc  ftill 
remembered,  and  held  in  honour  by  the  .In- 
dians, both  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  when^* 
ever  they  think  themfelves  out  of  reach  of  in- 
fpedion  by  the  Spaniards,  they  aflcmble  and 
celebrate  their  idolatrous  rites  \ 

But  this  is  not  the  mod  unfurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  un- 
derftandings  are;  fo  limited,  their  obfervations 

*>  P.  Torribio.  MS.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8. 
«  Voy.  dc  Ulloa,  i.  341.      Torqucm.  JJb.  xv,  c,  23. 
lib.  xvi.  c.  28.     Gage,  171. 
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md  refleftions  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mer€    ^vin'^ 
objefts  of  fenfe,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have 
the  capacity  of  forming  abftraft  ideas,  and  pof- 
fefs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.     To  fuch 
men,    the  fublime  and  fpiritual  do6lrines  of 
Chriftianity  miift  be  incomprehenfible.     Thft 
nunierous  and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  the  popifh 
worfhip  catch  the  eye,  pleafe  apd  intereft  themj 
but  when  their  inftruftors  attempt  to  explain 
the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  thofe  external 
obfervances  are  connedted,  though  the  Indians 
may  liften  with  patience,  they  fo  little  conceive 
die  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  ac- 
quiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief. 
Their  indifference  is  ftill  greater  than  their  in- 
capacity.    Attentive  only  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, and  ingroffed  by  the  objects  before  them, 
the  Indians  fo  feldom  refleft  upon  what  ispaft, 
or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  nei- 
ther the  promifes,  nor  threats  of  religion,  make 
much  impreflion  upon  them;  and  while  their 
forefight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the' next  day, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  infpire  them  with  fo- 
licitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  . 
Aftoniftied  equally  at  their  flownefs  of  com- 
prehenfion,  and  at  their  infenfibility,  fomc  of 
the  early  miffionaries  pronounced  them  a  race 
of  men  fo  brqtifli,  as  to  be  incapable  of  under- 
(landing  the  f^rft  principles  of  religion.     A 

council 
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council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that,  on  account 
of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
from   the  facrament  of  the  Eucharift  \     And 
•  though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous  bull,  iflued  in 
the  year  1537,  declared   them,  to  be  rational 
©features,  entitled  to  all  the  privilegesof  Chrifti- 
ans  *  J    yet,  after  the  lapfe  of  two   centuries^ 
during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
church,  fo  imperfeft  are  their  attainments  in 
knowledge,  that  very  few  poffefs  fuch  a-  por- 
tion of  Ipiritual  difcernment,  as  to  be  deeiaed 
worthy   of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  conri- 
munion  ^     From  this  idea  of  their  incapacitjr 
and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the 
zeal  of  Philip  IL  eftablifhed  the  inquifition  in 
America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were 
exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  fevere 
tribunal  S  and  ftill  continue  under  the  in^c-» 
tion  of  their  diocefans.     Even  after  the  moft 
perfedl  inftruftion,  their  faith  is  held  to  be 
feeble  and  dubious  5  and  though  fonic  of  thenn 
have  been  taught  the  learned  languages,  and 
have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  aca- 
demic education  with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is 
ftill  fo  much  fufpeded,  that  no  Indian  i3  either 

**  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c,  20. 

•  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.     Garcia  origin.  3n. 

^  Voy.  dcUlloa,  i.  343. 

5  Recop.  lib,  vi.  ut.  i-  1.  35. 
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ordained  a  prkft,  or  received  iato  any  religious    ^  yj^  '^ 
order  ^  u-y^^? 

From  this  brief  furvey^  fome  idea  may  be 
fornied  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanilh  cc^ 
lonies.  The  various  produdbions  with  which  Prodoaions 
they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother  country,  ni/hcoio. 
and  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  b^-  '''^^' 
tween  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  the  dominions  of  Spaiif  in  the 
New  World  had  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent, 
as  bore  a  due  propoftion  to  the  parent  ftaici 
theprogrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other 
nations.  But  when,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feized  oft 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability 
to  fill  fuch  vaft  regions  with  a  number  of  in^ 
habitants  fufficicnt  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
was  fo  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direSlioft 
to  all  tha  efforts  of  the  colonifts.  They  did 
not  form  compaft  fettlements,  where  induftry, 
circumfcribcd  within  proper limits,  both  in  its 
views  and  operations,  is  coiidufted  with  that 
fober  perfevering  fpirit,'  which  gradually  cSH* 
verts  whatever  is  in  its  poffeffion  to  a  prbpef 
yfe,  and  derives  thence  the  greateft  advanti4a;e, 

^  Torauum*  liU  xvii,  c.  ip    SetKQTB  tX. 
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^vn*^  Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by  the 
boundlefs  profpedl  which  opened  to  them,  di- 
vided their  poflfeflions  in  America  into  govern* 
ments  of  vaft  extent.  As  their  number  was 
too  fmall  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the 
immenfe  provinces,  which  they  occupied  ra- 
ther than  peopled,  they  bent  their  attention  to 
a  fewobjefts,  that  allured  them  with  hopes 
of  fudden  and  exorbitant  gain,  and  turned 
away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of 
induftry,  which  lead  more  flowly,  but  with 
greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  na- 
tional ftrength. 


D 


Ffom  their  Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be 
acquired,  that  of  fearching  for  the  precious 
metals  is  one  of  the  mod  inviting  to  men,  who 
are  either  unaccuftomed  to  the  regular  afliduity 
with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the 
operations  of  commerce  muft  be  carried  on,  or 
fo  enterprifing  and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which 
they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  fe- 
ver^l  countries  in  America  were  fubjeftcd  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almoft  the 
only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which  oct- 
curred  to  the  adventurers,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent 
9S  did  not  allure  them  to  fettle^  by  the  profpe£t 

of 
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of  their  affording  gold  and  filvcr,  were  totally  ^^.'Jl^ 
negleftcd.  Thofe  in  which  they  met  with  a  \^m^m^ 
difappointment  of  the  fanguine  expeftations 
they  had  formed,  -were  abandoned.  Even  the 
value  of  the  iOands,  the  firft-fruits  of  their  dif- 
coveries,  and  the  firft  objeft  of  their  attention, 
funk  fo  much  in  their  eftimation,  when  the 
mines  which  had  been  opened  in  them  were  ex- 
haufted,  that  they  were  deferted  by  many  of 
the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more- 
induftrious  pofleffors.  All  crowded  to  Mexico 
and  Peru,  where  the  vaft  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  found  among  the  natives,  who  fearched 
for  them  with  little  induftry  and  lefs  (kill,  pro- 
mifed  an  unexhauftcd  (lore,  as  the  recompence 
of  more  intelligent  and  perfevering  efforts. 


DuniNO  feveral  years,    the  ardour  of  their  D»rfo»«fy  <* 

thofc  of  P^- 

refearches  was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  tofiandSi- 


fuccefs.  At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of 
Potofi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  difcovcrcd 
in  the  year  1545',  by  an  Indian,  as  he  was 
clambering  up  the  mountain,  in  purfuit  of  a 
Llama  which  had  ftrayed  from  his  flock.  Soon 
after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain, 
little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were 
opened.     From  that  time,    fucceflivc  difco- 

^  Fernandez,  p.  i.  lib.  xi.  c.  ii* 

vcries 


cotecas. 
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^ySt^  veries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and 
u.-y— .J  filver  mines  are  now  fo  numerous,  that  the 
working  of  them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  of 
gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  the 
•capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  re- 
duced into  a  fyftem  no  lefs  complicated  than 
interefting.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  va- 
rious ores,  the  mode  of  extrafting  them  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain  the 
feveral  proceffes  by  which  the  metads  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  either  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  or  the  at- 
traftive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of 
the  natural  pliilofopher  or  chymift,  rather  than 
of  the  hiftorian. 

Richei  The  exuberant  profulion  with  which  the 

Jiddl"  ^^"^  mountains  of  the  New  ^orld  poured  forth  their 
trcafures,  aftoniflaed  mankind,  accuftonicd  hi- 
therto to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  from  the  more  fcanty  itores  con- 
tained in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemifphcre. 
According  to  principles  of  computation, 
which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that  has  been  regu- 
lariy  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in 
value  to  four  millions  fterling  annually,  reckon- 
ing from  the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was 
3  difcovered. 
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dircoveredy  tD  i«  pcrJ*^  nz^e.  Tji^  jz  m  ^  ^.:  ^ 
bandied  sud  cigirr-trrci  *»2n,  inriaann.  zi  ^  m  ^^ 
eleven  hundred  ^s^  n^rrr-rvi  xu.riiT.  It:- 
mcnle  as  this  fea  is^  rie  i-picnt  -msr:  rss- 
tend,  that  as  csocb  racrc  :«:ic  -3  ^e  awm  t: 
ity  in  coofideraboQ  of  I3f  crsa'ir*^  v  Hcn  las 
been  estra&ed  fnxn  tbi  ; — ^gsw  ^¥T:zii:*x  zsr-ntr 
duty  to  the  king*  Bj  rV ,  jciismc.  Scarrr  iss 
drawn  fronfi  the  New  VTyrA  t,  '^spzir  zrwrsaiz. 
amounting  at  ka&  a>  rvo  «1:a^hu  2aikci£  'sr 
pounds  fterlifig  '• 

The  mines,  wh:^h  brre  rirrrjr:!  zrj.r^  srrsz^  '  —  • 
ing  quantity  of  treaiisre,  arc  :mjc  -irtrjc!:!  ac  -::r  T^-*, 
expence  of  the  crowrt,  fsr  of  tic  p^rhiin-  Lt 
order  to  encourage  pcinzt  aJurjcrrr,  -rrf 
pcrfon  who  difcovers  a  n-nr  Trie,  h  *3nrir:  » 
the  property  of  it.  Upon  larii^  5a  -itn-  '%- 
fore  the  governor  of  the  tr*3frjyy^^  x  ^jrr^xrr 
extent  of  land  is  mcafrrcd  c<^  art:  a  crrti;:r 
number  of  Indians  aKossrf  h:r??,  imfrf-  -rir 
obligation  of  his  operrnr?  t^K  rrfoit  -v,r::-:  ^ 
limited  time,  aad  of  fes  p^^^*^  -'^^  t::*rr:-;ir^ 
duty  to  die  king^  f->r  wbar  k  fcjtl  t-v::utr:* 
Invited  by  die  fedlhr  T;r?^  tiiu*ti  :'-*ct  trssir* 
are  obtained,  and  cacourk'^  br  fetut  iricM^ 

k  Vztznz  Theer.  t  Pa6.  -£c  rwfc^i'i.if,  i?,  ',     3^- 
rera,  dec.  liiL  lib^s.  c  »r.    twrlMqntlJg. 
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^vii?'^  examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventurei  j 
v_v — '  not  only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aftonifh- 
ing  ardour.  With  vaft  objefts  always  in  vicw> 
fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expc6ling  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fccret 
ftores,  and  give  them  up  to  their  wiflies,  they 
deem  every  other  occupation  inlipid  and  unin- 
terefting.  The  ciiarms  of  this  puffuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  fo  bewitching,  and  take 
fuch  full  poQeffion  of  the  mind,  as  even  to  give 
a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its 
influence,  the  cautious  become  enterprizing, 
and  the  covetous  profufe.  Powerful  as  this 
charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by 
the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by 
the  cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe  are  €om- 
monly  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes,  who> 
availing  themfelves  of  fome  (kill  in  mineralogy^ 
accompanied  with  the  infmuating  manner,  and^ 
confident  pretenfions  peculiar  to  prcgeftors, 
addrefs  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous.  By 
plaufible  defcriptions  of  the  appearances  which 
they  have  difcovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  un- 
explored ;  by  producing  when  requifite,  fpe- 
cimens  of  promifing  ore  j  by  affirming,  with 
an  impofing  aflurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain, 
and  that  the  expence  muft  be  trifling  j  they 
feldom  fail,  to.perfuade*  An  aflbeiation  is- 
I  formed  j 
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formed ;  a  fmall  fum  is  advanced  by  each  co-  ^P^r?^ 
partner ;  the  mine  is  opened ;  the  fearcheris  \^  v'  "^^ 
entrufted  with  the  foie  direftion  of  every  ope- 
ration ;  unforefeen  difficulties  occur ;  new  de- 
mands of  money  are  made  ;  but  amidft  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 
never  extinguifhed,  and  the  ardour  of  expcfta- 
tion  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  if 
any  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path,  it  is 
almoft  impoffibk  to  return ;  his  ideas  alter,  he 
feems  to  be  poffcfled  with  another  fpirit,  vifions 
of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  fpeaks,  and  dreams 
of  nothing  elfe^ 

• 
Such  is  the  fpirit  that  muft    be  formed,^atai  cff«at 
wherever  the  adive  exertions  of  any  fociety  are     *^* 
chiefly   employed  in  working  mines  of  gold 
and  fiJver.     No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
render  a  nation  really  opulent.     If  the  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  had 
been  founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy, 
the  power  and    ingenuity    of  the   legiflature 
would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour, 
in  reflrainingits  fubjeds  from  fuch  pernicious 
induftry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them 
towards  it,     ^^  Projedls  of  mining  (fays  a  good  / 

'  Ulloa  Entreten.  p.  223. 
Vol.  III.  A  a  "  judge 
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judge  of  the  political  condudt  of  nations) 
inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
^'  them,    together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 
"  flock,    commonly   abJforb  both  capital  and 
^^  profit.     They  are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to 
"  which,  of  all  others,    a  prudent  lawgiver, 
'^  who  defired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his  na* 
"  tion,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give  any  extraor- 
"  dinary  encouragement,    or  to  turn  towards 
"  them  a  greater  Ihare  of  that  capital  than 
'*  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.     Such, 
"  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  all 
'^  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,    that 
^^  wherever  there   is  the  leaft  probability  of 
'*  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
"  them  of  its  own  accord  "/'    But  in  the  Spa- 
~  nilh  colonies,  government  is  ftudious  to  cherilh 
a  fpirit  which  it  fliould  have  laboured  to  de- 
prefs,    and  by  the  fandbion  of  its  approbation 
augments  that  inconfiderate  credulity,   which 
has  turned  the  aftive  induflry  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  into  fuch  an  improper  channel.     To  this 
may  be  imputed  the  flender  progrefs  which 
Spanifh  America  has  made  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  cither  in  ufeful  manufactures, 
or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation, 
which  furnifh  the  colonies  of  other  nations  with 
their  ftaple  commodities.     In  comparifon  witf^ 

™  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.  155. 

the 
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the  precioiis  metals,  every  bounty  of  nature  iS  ^vin*^ 
fo  much  defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  ^ — y-— ' 
their  value  hks  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage in  America>  and  the  Spaniards  fettled 
there  denominate  a  country,  rich,  not  from  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops^ 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  paflures,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 
contain.  In  queft  of  thefe,  they  abandon  the 
delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico^  and 
refort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions, 
where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  largeft  towns 
which  they  poffefs  in  the  New  World.  As  the 
activity  and  enterprife  of  the  Spaniards  ori- 
ginally took  this  direftion,  it  is  now  fo  difficult 
to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although^ 
from  various  caufes>  the  gain  of  working  mines 
is  much  decreafed  5  the  fafcination  continues, 
and  almofl:  every  perfon,  who  takes  any  aftivc 
part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru, 
is  ftill  engaged  in  fome  adventure  of  this 
kind"* 


But  though  mines  are  the  chief  objeft  of  ^^d^' ""'^ 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  ^^e  spaniih 
thefe  yield,  form  the  principal  article  in  their 
commerce  with  America ;  the  fertile  countries 

»  Sefi.NOTE  LXU. 

A  a  a  which 
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BOOK    which  they  pojScfs  there,  abound  with  other 


commodities  of  fuch  value  or  fcarcity,  as  to 
attra6t  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention.  Co- 
chineal is  a  produ6tion  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  commerce,  that  the 
fale  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit, 
as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed 
in  rearing  the  curious  infefts  of  which  this 
valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jrfuits  Bark, 
the  moft  falutary  fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  moft 
rcftoratiye  virtue,  that  Providence,  incompaf- 
fion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known 
unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
afi-brds  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The 
indigo  of  Guatimala  is  fuperior  in  quality  to 
that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  culti- 
vated to  a  confiderable  extent,  Cacoa,  though, 
not  peculiar  to  the  Spanilh  colonies,  attains  to 
its  highefl:  ftate  of  perfeftion  there,  and  from 
the  great  confumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commo- 
dity. The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exqui- 
fite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the  New 
World  i  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in 
Hifpaniola,  and  in  New  Spain ;  together  with 
drugs  of  various  Icinds,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  natural  produftions  of  America, 
which  enrich  the  Spanilh  commerce.    To  thefe 

muft 
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muft  be  added,  an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  ^yj^^ 
a€Courtt,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  enu- 
merated', the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country  than  to 
their  own  forefight  and  induftry.  The  domef- 
tic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned 
cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World 
with  a  rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief. 
A  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there, 
the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous, 
that  their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thou- 
fands  ^.  Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as 
they  continued  to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered 
to  run  wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of 
boundlefs  extent,  under  a  mild  climate,  and 
covered  with  rich  pafture,  their  number  be-' 
came  immenfe.  They  range  over  the  vafl: 
plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to- 
wards the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who  once 
falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  feveral  days 
before  he  can  difentangle  himfelf  from  among 
the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
feems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs 
numerous  in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other 

^  Oviedo  ap.   Ramuf.  iii.    lox,   B.      Hackluyt,   iii. 
466.  511. 
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^  vin  ^  provinces :  thefe  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of 
Uiyy--j  their  hides  j  and  the  flaughter  at  certain,  feafons 
is  fo  great,  that  the  ftench  of  the  carcafes,  whiclx 
are  left  in  the  field,  would  infeft  the  air,  if 
large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of 
gallinazosy  or  American  vultures,  the  rnofl:  vo- 
racious of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not  in- 
ftantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  thoie 
hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is 
prodigious,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  qf  com- 
merce p. 

Almost  all  thefe  may  be  confidered  asftaplc 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and  difit-i 
rent,  if  we  except  that  lafl:  mentioned,  from  the 
productions  qf  the  mother-country,  '         - 

Advantages  When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe 
Terimfrom  vaHous  articlcs  from  her  colonies,  firft  became 
active  and  confiderable,  her  interior  induftry 
and  manufaftures  were  in  a  fl:ate  fo  profperous^ 
that  with  the  product  of  thefe  (he  was  able 
both  to  purch^fe  the  commodities  of  the  New 
World,  and  to  anfwer  its  growing  demands. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  ^nd  IfahcUa,' 

P  Acolla,  lib.  iii.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hift.  of  Chili.  Church. 
Colled,  iii.  47.  fep.  Jbid.  v.  p.  680.  692.  L^Ctres 
Edif.  xiii»  235.     Feuille,  i.  24.9.  ' 

ancj 
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:fnd  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of  the  moft  ^^fj,*^ 
induftrious  countries  in  Europe,  Her  manu- 
fadtures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  fiik,  were  fo 
cxtenfive,  as  not  only  to  furnilh  what  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  afford 
a  furplus  for  exportation.  When  a  market  for 
them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to  which  fhe 
alone  had  accefs,  opened  in  America,  fhe  had 
recourfe  to  her  domeftic  ftore,  and  found  there 
an  abundant  fupply^.  This  new  employment 
muft  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  fpirit 
of  induftry.  Nouriflied  and  invigorated  by  it, 
the  manufaftures,  the  population,  and  wealth 
q{  Spain  might  have  gone  on  increafing  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colo- 
nies. Nor  was  the  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  marine 
at  this  period  lefs  flouriftiing  than  that  of  its 
manufaftures.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  Spain  is  faid  to  have  poflfefled 
above  a  thoufand  merchant  fhips ',  a  number 
probably  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and 
domeftic  induftry  give  reciprocally  to  each 
other  in  their  progrefs,  the  augmentation  of 
both  muft  have  been  rapid  and  extenfive,  and 
Spain  might  have  received  the  fame  acceflion 
of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquifitions 

^^  See  NOTE  LXIII.        '  Campomanes,  11.  140. 
A  a  4  in 
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in  the  New  World,  that  other  \ 
rived  from  their  colonies  there. 


BOOR    in  the  New  World,  that  other  poyrers  have  dc-r 


Why  fhq         But  various  caufes  prevented  this.      The 
lowdw^ve    ^^^  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  iadivi- 
the  fame.     ^uals.     Wealth  which  flows  in  gradually,  and 
wicli  moderate  increafe,    feeds  and  iiouri(h«s^ 
that  aftivity  which  is:  friendly  to  -cOfflmerGej, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  wdBj-con- 
dudted  exertions;  but  when  opulence ^ws  in- 
fuddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  ftreanij,  it  over- 
turns all  fober  plans  of  induftry,  and-  brings 
along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, and  daring  in  bufinefs  or  iii'^dion. 
Such  was  the  great  and  fudden  augnnentation 
of  power  and  revenue,,  that  the  pofTeflion  of 
America  brought  intx)  Spain,  and  fome  fjrnip-  . 
toms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  polir 
tical  operations  of  that  monarchy  foon-  bcgaa 
to  appear.     For  a  confiderable  time,  however, 
the  fupply  of  treafure  from  the  New  World 
was  fcanty  and  precarious,  and  the  genius  of. 
Gharles  V.   conducted  public   meafures  with 
fuch.  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence 
were  little  perceived.     But  when   Philip  II,. 
afcended  the  Spanifh  throne,,  with- .talents  far 
inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father^  and  remittances 
from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  vaft 
branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this 
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rapid  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  both  ®vi^^ 
Oft  the  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  K^ti^'^  iJ 
confpicuous.  Philip,  poffefTing  that  fpirit  of 
unceafing  affiduity,  which  often  charadierizes  » 
the  ancibition  of  nnen  of  nnioderate  talents,  en- 
tertained fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his  own 
refources,.  that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous 
for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himfdf  in  the 
folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he  troubled  and  annoy- 
ed all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open 
War  with  the  Dutch-  and  Engliih  5  he  encou- 
raged and  aided  a  rebellious  faftion  in  France ; 
he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies 
and  garriibns  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the 
Indies.  By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and 
complicated  operations,  purfued  with  ardour 
during,  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was 
drained  both  of  men  and  ifioney.  Under  the  - 
weak  adminiftration  of  his  fucccffor,  Philip  IIL 
the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafe, 
and  funk  ir^to  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  A.D.i6it. 
inconfiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled 
at  once  near  a  million  of  his  moft  induftrious 
fubjefts,  at  the  very  time  when  the  exhaufted 
ftate  of  the  kingdom  required  fome  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  political  wifdom  to  augment 
its  numbers,  and  to  revive  its  ftrength.  Early 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  fuch  a 
diniinMtioa  in  the  iiuniber  of  her  people,  that 

from 
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^vin^  ffom  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  ftie  was 
s„,^^y!m^  obliged  to  contrad:  her  operations.  Her  flou- 
rifhing  manufaftures  were  fallen  into  decay. 
Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all 
Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign 
con^merce  was  loft.  The  trade  between  diffe- 
rent parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  ftiips  which  attempted  to  carry 
it  onj,  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies 
whopn  fhe  once  defpifed.  Even  agriculture, 
the  primary  object  of  induftry  in  every  pro4 
^erous  ft^te,  was  neglefted,  and  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  countries  in  Europe  hardly  raifed 
what  was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own 
inhabitants. 

RjpidHc.  In  proportion  as  the  population  audi  n^aniH 
cii^ofit.  fafturesof  the  parent  ftate  declined,  the  de- 
mands of  her  colonies  continued  to  incrcafe. 
The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually, 
upon  them,  deferted  the  paths  of  induftry,  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  repaired 
with  eagernefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which 
this  opulence  iflued.  By  this  rage  of  emigra- 
tion, another  drain  was  opened,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhauft- 
ing  that  of  the  mother-country.  All  thofc 
emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had 

at 
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at  firftfettjed  in  America,  depended  abfolutely  ^yjj}^ 
^ppn  Spain  for  almoft  every  article  of  necef- 
iary  confumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring 
and  lucrative  purfuits,  or  presented  by  re-r 
flraint^  which  government  impofed,  they 
could  pot  turn  thejr  own  attention  tOAvards 
eftablifhing  the  manufaftures  requifite  for 
conifprtable  fubfiftence.  They  received  (as  I 
have  obferved  in  another  plage)  their  clothing, 
their  furniture,  whatever  minifters  to  the  eafe 
or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  inftruments 
pf  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain  thinned  of 
people,  and  void  of  indullry,  was  unable  to 
fupply  their  increafing  demands.  She  had  re-^ 
courfe  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufactures 
of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  Prance, 
^nd  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into  ex- 
iftence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  fur- 
nilhed  in  abundance  whatever  fhe  required. 
In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning 
the  exclufion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with 
America,  oppofe  this  innovation.  Neceflity, 
more  powerful  than  any  ftatute,  defeated  its 
operations,  and  conftrained  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.  The 
Englifh,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on 
the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanifli  merchants, 
who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  fend 
out  their  manufactures  to  Ai^^erica,  and  receive 

the 
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BOO  It  |;he  exorbitant  price  for  whieh  they  arc  Ibid 
^— ^,r-^  there,  either  in  fpeeie,  or  in  the  rich  commo- 
dities of  the  New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of 
danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  in- 
duced a  Spanifli  faftor  to  betray  or  defraud  the 
perfon  who  confided  in  him  ■;  and  that  probity, 
which  is  the  pride  and  diftindion  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a  ftiort  time,  not 
above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  America  was  of  Spaniih  growth  or 
fabric  ^  All  the  reft  was  the  property  of 
foreign  merchants,  though  ctiti^red  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards.  The  trcafbre  of  the  New  World- 
may  be  i'aid  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged 
to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europie,  it  was 
anticii)ated  as  the  price  of  goods  purch-afed 
i'rom  foreigners.  That  wealth  which,  by  an 
internal  circulation,  would  have  fpread  through 
each  vein  of  induftry,  and  have  conveyed  life 
and  activity  to  every  branch  of  manufafture, 
flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid 
courfe,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artifans  of  rival  na- 
tions, encouraged  by  this  quick  fale  of  their 
commodities,  improved  fo  much  in  Ikill  and 
induflry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate 

»  Z.ivala  Rcprefentacion,  p.  226, 
^  CaiHpomancs,  ii.  138, 
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BOOK    But  wherever  the  mother-country  cannot  af^ 

Wi-^-l-j  ford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may  be  con-» 

fidered   as  a  citizen   loft  to  the  community^ 

and  ftrangers  muft  reap  all  the  benefit  of  an- 

fwering  his  demands. 

increafedby  SucH  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spaiil 
J^u^nV  from  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
lourrrwith  ^^^^  ^^^  inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants 
America.  Qf  her  colonics.  The  fatal  effefts  of  this  dif- 
proportion  between  their  demands  and  her 
capacity  of  anfwering  them,  have  been  much 
increafed  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has 
endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourfc  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colonics. 
It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade 
with  America,  and  debarring  her  fubje&s 
there  from  any  communication  with  foreigners, 
that  all  her  jealous  and  fyftematic  arrangements 
have  arifcn.  Thefe  are  fo  Angular  in  their  na- 
ture and  confequences,  as  to  merit  a  particular 
explanation.  In  order  to  fecure  the  monopoly 
at  which  fhe  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vcft  the 
trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exclufivc  com*' 
pany,  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  na- 
tions more  commercial,  and  at  a  period  when 
mercantile  policy  was  an  objeft  of  greater  at- 
tention, and  ought  to  have  been  better  under- 
flood.    The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade 

with. 
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with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  book 
Indies,  to  cxclufive  companies.  The  Englifli,  ^j^^^JmU 
the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated  their 
example  with  refpeft  to  the  Eaft  Indian  com- 
merce J  and  the  two  former  have  laid  a  fimilar 
reftraint  upon  fome  branches  of  their  trade 
with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  rnan  can- 
not, perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  checking 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a 
new  colony  more  eflFeftual  than  this.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany, muft  in  every  point  be  diametrically 
oppofite ;  and  as  the  latter  poflefles  fuch  ad- 
vantages in  this  unequal  conteft,  that  it  can 
prefcribe  at  pleafure  the  terms  of  intercourfe, 
the  former  muft  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell 
cheap,  but  muft  fufFer  the  mortification  of 
having  the  increafe  of  its  furplus  ftock  dif- 
couraged  by  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  alone 
it  can  difpofe  of  its  produdlions  ^. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from  This  con- 
falling  into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the  high  port/^"""* 
ideas  which  fhe  early  formed  concerning  the.  ^P"**- 
riches  of  the   New  World.     Gold  and  filveir. 
were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a 
monopoly  of  them   in  private  hands.     The 

y  Smith's  Inquiry,  11.  171. 

1  crown 
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The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tierrai  ^ym.^ 
!firmc,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  ^-  ^"N-'  ^ 
with  almoft  every  article  of  luxury,  or  necef-  by  the  ca- 
fary  confumption,  that  an  opulent  people  can  ^^^* 
demand,  touch  firft  at  Carthagena,  and  theh 
at  Porto- bello.  To  the  former,  the  mer- 
chants of  S^nta  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  Ne\V 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  feveral  other  pro- 
vinces refort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart 
for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili,  i^t 
the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  are  expefted,  the 
produft  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe  two  king^ 
doms,  together  with  their  ofher  valuable  com- 
moditiesj  is  tranfported  by  fea  to  Panamat. 
From  thence,  as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  con- 
veyed acrofs  the  ifthmus,  partly  on  rriules, 
and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto- 
bello.  This  paltry  village,  whofe  climate, 
from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceflive  heat, 
continual  moillure,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arifing  from  a  rank  foil,  is  more  fatal  to  life 
than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  im^ 
mediately  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  refidenge  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every 
three  months,  its  ftreets  are  crowded  with 
opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces*     A  fair  is  opened. 

Vol.  III.  B  b  the 
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*vi?^  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the 
^  ■»*  .^  manufaftures  of  Europe,  and  during  its  pre- 
fcribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richeft  tra^ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finifhed^ 
with  that  fimplicity  of  tranfa^ign  and  un* 
bounded  confidence,  which  accompany  exten- 
indFicta.  five  commercc*.  The  Flota  holds  its  cour{e 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treafures  and  commo^ 
dities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  depending  pro- 
vinces, which  were  depofited  at  Fuebla  dc  los 
Angeles  in  expeftation  of  its  arrival,  are  car- 
ried thither,  and  the  commercial  operations 
of  Vera  Cruz,  conduced  in  the  fame  manner 
with  thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are  inferior  t;o  thern 
only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets^ 
as  foon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoe;5 
from  America,  rendezvous  at  the  HayAnna^ 
and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

Sad  effc^  The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
laVgcmc'nt.  ^hus  fcttcrcd  and  reftrifted,  came  necrf&nly 
to  be  conduced  with  the  fame  fpirit,  anti^uppn 
the  fame  principles,  as  that  of  an  exdqiure 
company.  Being  confined  to  a  fingle  poit, 
it  wasof  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  hand?,,  and 
almofi:  the.  whole  of  it  was  gradually  cngroifcf} 
by  a  fmall  number  of  wealthy  houles,  formerly 

*Sce  NOTE  LXIV. 

"     '  -  in 


in  Sevflle,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Thefc  by  torn-  *yjjj,^ 
binations,  which  they  can  eafily  fornii  'may  toisysg^ 
altogether  prevent  that  competition  which 
prefcrves  commodities  at  their  natural  price ; 
and  by  afting  in  concert,  to  which*  they  are 
prompted  by  their  mutuar  intereft,  they  may 
raife  or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure. 
In  cdnfequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often 
exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred,  anjd 
even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits  not 
uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
her  colonies**  From  the  fame  ingrofling  fpi- 
rit  it  frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the 
fecond  order,  whofe  warchoufes  do  not  con- 
tain a  corhplete  afibrtment  of  commodities 
for  the  American  market,  cannot  purchafe 
from  the  more  opulent  merchants,  fiich  goods 
as  they  want,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for 
which  they  are  fold  in  the  colonies.  With 
the  Tame  vigilant  jealoufy  that  an  exclufive 
cohvpixty  guar(^s  againft  the  intrufion  of  the 
fire  tradef,  thofe  overgrown  monopolifts  en- 
deavour to  check  the  progrefs  of  every  one 
ivhoffe  feftcroachments  they  dread  \  This  re- 
ftraiht  ofthe  American  commerce  to  one  port, 

•    ••)-.:=■.'» 

■  ft.  UUoa  Retabliff.  part  ii.  p*  191. 

^  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  171.     C^mpomancs,  Educ.  Po- 
.^ttl.  i.  438. 
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^vnJ^    not  only  affedls  its  jdomeftic  ftjite,  but  limits 
^its   foreign  operations.     A    monopoWif    may 
acquire   more,  and  certainly  will. hazard  Jefs, 
by  a  confined  trade  which  yields   exorbitant 
profit,    than   by  an  extenfive   conimerce    in 
which  he  receives  only  a  moderate  return  of 
ga,in.     It  is  often  his  iptcreft.  not  to  enlarge, 
but  to  circumfcribe  fhe  fphere  of  his  a6tiyityj 
and  inftead   of  calling  forth  more  yigo;;ous 
Cjxertions  of  commerciaj   induftry,  it  Tfiiy ^t 
the  objecl  of  his  attention  to.  check  arid  fet 
bpunds  to  them.     By  fpme  fuch  maxjm,  the 
mercantile , policy  of  Spain  feems  to  haye  re- 
gulated its  intercourfe  with  Americ^^  ,  Inftead 
.of  furnilliing    the  .  colonies    mx)\   European 
goods  in  fuch  quantity  as  might  render  bpj^ 
the  price  and  the  profit  moderate ;  the;  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  feem  to  h^ve  fup- 
plied  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  that  the  ea,- 
gernefs  of  .corppetition  amongftxuftomcrs  ob- 
liged to.purchafe  in  a  fcanty  market^. p^ght 
enable  their  fadors  to  difpofe  of  their  cargqes 
with  exorbitant  gain.    About  the  middle. of 
the  laft  century,  when  the  exclufivc  trade., to 
America  from  Seville  was   iix  its  moft  flpu- 
riftiing  ftate,  the  burden  of  the  two  UQit^ 
fquadronsof  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-feven  thou^d  five  hundred  tons'. 
«  Cainpomanes>  £dac.  Popiil,  i.  435.  ii.  no. 

The 


T'he  fupply  which  fqch  a  fleet  could  carryl*  miift    *,9.?!  ^ 

have^  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 

■■'I'r''^-^    •':■-.■..'''     nj,r;:;.'S'-   ^Ms    ^   i^'.-i*    ')Ui^y.)im 


Spain  eafly  became  feftfibl^^' of  heb  decltn-  Remedies 
fion  from  her  former  profperity,  and  many'  re- 
fpeftable  and  viftuous  citizens  employed  tfidr 
thoughts  in  devifihg  me'tliodi  for  revlving^the 
decaytng'ih^yftry  arici'i:C)mmeVce  of  thtir  coiirf- 
try.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  j^Vo- 
pofed,  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fat^al 
the  malady  appeared.  '  Sofne,  cdnfbundih'^  a 
violation  of  police  with  criftii'nalitiy'dgafnft  the 
ftate,  contended,  that  in '6rd(^r  t6  ch^ck  illiat 
comrriei^ce,  evei*y'  p^erlbn  coii^iftecf  of  fcai'ryliig 
it  on,  itiould  be  pyiiifhed^^itK  deatTi,  and  cbli- 
fifcatibn  'Of  all  liis'^flTcfts^^ '  Olhch,  forgettlHg 
ih6  dlftihi^fcn  between  civil  offtncxrs  and'afts^df 
ittipittj,  tiififired,  that  contraband  tradie  fhbUlci 
be  ranked  among  the  crimed 'teftiired  for.  thfc 
cogrlizance ^of  the  Inquifition  ;  that  fucfr'^s 
were  jguiFty  of  it  miglit^be  tried  and  piirtifhetf> 
acdcirdMg  to  ^  the  fecret '  'and%hi*iinary  fdrtii  fh 
which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercrfes  itsjurJf- 

^  M.  de  Santa  Cruz  Comniercia  "^Sueffo,  p;  iij.2. 
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^vin'^  diftion'-  Others,  uninftriifted  by  obfcrviiig 
*— -v'— »  the  pernicious  effcfts  of  monopolies  \xx  every 
country  where  they  have  been  eftablifhcd,  Rav^ 
propofcd  to  veft  the  trade  with  America  in  ex- 
tlufive  companies,  which  intereft  would  render 
.the  mod  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanifh  comr 
mcrcc  againfl:  the  incroachmcnt  of  the  inter- 
lopers \ 

Beside  thefe  wild  projeds,  many  &henies^ 
better  digefted  and  more  beneficial,  were  &g- 
gefted.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with 
whom  the  reign  of  the  Auftrian  line  itt  Spain 
doled,  incapacity  and  indecifion  are  confpicu-* 
ous  in  every  department  of  government.  In^ 
ftead  of  taking  for  their  model  the  aftive  ad-^ 
miniftration  of  Charles  V.  they  affedted  c^'imi* 
tate  the  cautious  procraftinating  wifdbm  of 
Philip  II.  and  deftitute  of  his  talents,  thcy^^dcr 
liberated  perpetually,  but  determined  noching> 
No  remedy  was  applied  tp  the  evils  under  which 
the  national  commerce,  domeftic  as  well  a^ 
^fqreign,  languifhed.  Thefe  evils  continued  to 
increafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  ex^ 
tenfive  and  more  opulent  than  any  Europeaa 

^  Moncada  llefiauracion  polidca  de  Efpagna,  p.  41. 
f  Zavala  y  AugnonlReprerentacion^  &c.  p.  J90. 

ftate. 


ll^^  l^ffeffed  neither  vigow,  ^wa-  moi^yV  ^^^*' 
nor,  induftry.  At  length,  th^  viq^piiwifi  pf^^  v.-r^j,-^ 
grc^nation,al  convijilfiont  rouzed  i;^'  flunfxl^ei;-:* 
ing  genius  of  JBpain^  The  efforts  of  the  two. 
contending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by 
the  difpute  concemiiig  the  fucccfiion  of  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  cemtxtry^.  called 
forth,  in  fome  degree,  the  ancient  fpirit .  mi 
vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  vt^ere  thua 
forming,  capable  of  adoptir^  feivtiments  noore 
liberal  than  thofe  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  courfe  of 
a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpeft^d 
fource  the  nneans  of  availing  itfelf  cf  their  ta- 
lents. The  various  polver^  who^  favoured  tho 
{>Tet€i>fions  cither  of  the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon 
candidate  for  the  Spanifb  .throne,  fqnt  formi- 
dable fleets  and  arrnica  to  their  fupport ;  France, 
Eiigland>  am}.  Holland  remitted  immenfe  fums 
to  Sffun.  ,Thcfe  wetc  fpent  in  the  provinjces 
which  became  the  thcatire  of  war.  Pan;!  pf  th« 
American  tfertfure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  *ki«gdotii,  flowed .  back  thither^ 
From  this  *ra,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  Spa- 
mik  authors  dates  the  reviyal  of  the  monarchy  # 
and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be^ 
be  ackndwledges,  that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his 

k  See  NOTE  LXV, 
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^^?/^^  coiMHfyjs  indebted  for  the  ^ccjuifuioQ.^ 
Uii^^J  of  circulatio^g  fj^^      infome  roeafui:ead^\utc 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  public '..      .      .  ^  - . 

..'*♦•--  .■---.  .^1  •■»•-. 

Steptowardt     -'^g  '{qq^  asUic  BourboHs  obtkincd  quiet  pof- 

inent  ky  the  fdfion  of  Hit  thfonc,  they  difcemcd  this  change 

wonardw,     in*  the  fpirit  6f  the  people,  and  in  the  ft  ate  of 

the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it  j  for, aJ- 

though  that  family  has  npt  given  monarchs  to 

Spain,  remarkable  for  fuperiority  of  genius, .. 

they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,- attentive 

to  the  happincfs  of  their  fubjefts,  and  folicitous 

to  promote  it;    It  was,  accordingly,  the  firft 

objeft  of  Philip  V,  to  fupprefs  an  innovation 

which  had  crept  in  during  the  courfe  of  the 

by  excluding  war,  and  had  overturned  the  whole  fyftem  of 

f^i^7ade     ^^^  Spanilh  commerce  with  America,  .  Thip- 

HithPcruj  Englifh   and  Dutch,    by  their  fuperio^'ity.'jln.. 

naval  power,  having  acquired  fuch  command 

of  the  fea,  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  between 

Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  fur- 

nifh  her  fubjefts  in  America  thofe.  neccffarie$ 

of  life,  without  which  they  could  not  exift,. 

and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thencje 

any  part  of  their  treafurc,  departed  fo  far  from 

the  ufual  rigour  of  it^  maxims,  as  to  open  the 

trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.     The 

*  Carapoinanes,  i^  420*   ,     ^      .    ;  .  .. 

merchants 
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»^oK    clous.    As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail 
!■    V  '  ^  \vith  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peaccj  which 
France  and  Spain  delired  with  equal  ft-doiir^ 
Philip  V,  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 
ptrtieujirTy    thc  Affitnto^  OF  contrad  for  fupplying  the  Spa- 
HAAffi^nto  nifti  colonies  with  n^roes,  which  had  forinerly 
*^^*"^»      been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it.  the 
more  extraodinary  privilege  of  fending  annually 
to  the  fair  of  Porto-bello  a  (hip  of  five  hundred 
tons,  laden  with  European  commodities.     In 
confequence  of  this,  Britifli  fadtories  were  efta- 
blifhed  at  Carthagena,   Panama,   Vera  Cruz, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanifli  fettlennent&. 
The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered 
the  ftate  and  tranfadlions  of  her  colonies  was 
removed.     The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  re- 
fiding  in  the  towns  of  moft  extenfive  trade, 
and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  beit  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  American  provinces,  of  obfenring 
their  ftated  and  occafional  wants^ .  and  of  know- 
ing what  commodities  might  be  imported  into 
them  with  the  greateft  advantage.     In  confe- 
quence of  information  fo  authentic  and  expe«e 
ditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
Engiiih  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifli 
main,  were'  enabled  to  aflbrt  and  proportion 
't     r  cargoes  fo  exaftly  to  thc  demands  of  the 
that  ;he  contraband  commerce  was 

c^rrie4 
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carried  on  \fith  a  facility,  and  to  to  extent  vtn^  ^y^^ 
known  in  any  forhfier  period.  Thisi  however^  \^^^mit^ 
was  nof  the  moft  fttal  cortfequ^nce  of  the  Af- 
ficnto  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  * 
the  Britifh  South  Sea  Company,  "under  cover  of 
the  importation  which  they  were  authorifed  to 
make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto-belloy 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spaniih 
continent,  without  limitation  or  reftraint.  In-* 
ftead  of  a  (hip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  fUpu- 
laied  in  the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one 
which  exceeded  nine  hurtdi*ed  tons  in  burden* 
She  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmallaf 
veflels,  which  mooring  in  Ibme  neighbouring 
creek,  fupplied  her  clanxleftinely  with  frelK 
bales  of  goods,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold* 
The  infpcAors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents^  con- 
nived it  the  fraud '.  Thus,  partly  by  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  private  interlopers,  almoft  the  whole 
trade  of  Spaniih  Amierica  wa$  ingtoStd  by  fb^ 
xeigners.  .  The  immenfe  comonyerce  of  the  Ga«^ 
Icons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the 
.envy  of  othefr-iutionsyfunk  to  nothing,  aA<it  1757. 
jtbe  ft^uadroa  itfelf  reduced  from  Qftecn  th^^ 

V^  NOTE   tXYL 
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^  vjS.^  fand  to  two  thoufand  tons  ",  ferved  hardly  any 
purpofe  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue 
arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 


pofc. 


GuardaCof-  While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroacliments, 
forthiipor-  ind  felt  fo  fenUbly  their  pernicious  cfFeds^.  it 
was  impoffible  not  to  make  fome  effort  to  rc- 
flrain  them.  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  flatioii 
jhips  of  force,  under  the  appellation  of  Guarda 
Coftas^  upon  the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  to 
which  interlopers  moft  frequently  rcforted.  As 
private  intereft  concurred  with  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering,  the  of- 
ficers who  commanded  thofe  veffels  vigilant 
and  aftive,  fome  check  was  given  to  the  prb- 
grefs  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  ci(^- 
minions  fo  exterifive,  and  fo  accefliBlc  by  fekj 
no  number  of  cruifers  was  fufficient  to  guiarci 
againft  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  in- 
terruption of  an  intercourfe,  which  had  bec:h 
carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  the  mer- 
chants in  the  Britifh  colonies  were  accuftornccf 
to  confider  it  almoft  as  an  allowed  branch  pF 
commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  coinplafnts^ 
Thefe  authorifed,  in  fome  meafure,  and  rei^^ 
dered  more  interefling,  by  feveral  unjuflifiablc 

«  Alccdo  y  Hcrrcra,  p.  359.    Campomancs,-  i.  43&.---' 
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afts  of  violence  committed  by  tjie  captains  of   ?2|^^ 
txhe  Spanifli  Guarda  Coftas^  precipitated  Great   l.J^^ 
Britain  into  a  war^with  Spain  ;in  confeijufencc      1739? 
of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  releafc  frona 
the  Affiento,  and  wasjeft  at  liberty  to  regulate 
the  commerce  of  her  Colonies,' without  being 
reftrained  by  any  engagement  with  a  foTeigri 
power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  The  ufe  of 
Engliffi  on  their  American  trade,  had  difco-  intfoduccd!' 
yiered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confumption  of 
European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught 
them  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their 
importations  to  the  occafional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  neceflity 
of  devifing  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  co- 
l6nies,  different  from  their  ancient  one,  of 
feridiiigthithef  periodical  fleets.  That  mode 
of  c9mmjunit^tidn  had  been  found  not  only  to 
be  iihc^tain,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flpta  was  fometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  arid  often  prevented  by  the  wars 
which  raged  in  Europe,  but  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timdy  fupply 
of  what  It  wanted.  .  The  fcarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanifh  Settlements  frequently  be- 
came cxcefllyp  p  tji^ir  price  rofc  to  an  enormous 
..;•:  heights          ' 
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"^  vm.*^  height  5  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attentloh 
^^^■-v**'^^  did  not  fail  to  obfervc  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, an  ample  fupply  was  poured  in  by  in- 
terlopers from  the  Englifti,  the  French,  and 
Dutch  iflands  5  and  when  the  Galeons  at  length 
arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  glutted  by 
this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  with  which  they 
were  loaded.  Jn  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain 
permitted  a  confiderable  part  of  her  commerce 
with  America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regijlerjhips. 
Thefe  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  ftated  feafons  when  the  Galeons  and 
Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  pre- 
mium, and  are  dcftincd  for  thofc  ports  where 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  fordeen  or  ex- 
peftcd.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a  regular  fup- 
ply of  frefh  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the 
American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no 
bngcr  allured  by  the  fameprofpeftof  exccflivc 
gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  fay 
the  fame  neceffity,  to  engage  in  the  hazardous 
adventures  of  contraband  trade. 

TheGaicont       jjj  proportion  as  experience  manifefted  the 

advantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode, 

the  number  of  regifter  fhips  incrcafed  j  and  at 

X  length. 
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lengUi,  in  the  ye^r  1748,  the  Gajeons,  ^fter   *g,2,^ 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  c^n-  .J5ssB=>e=V 
turies,  were  finally  laid  afide.     From  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  i^tercourfe  with  Chili 
and  Peru  but  by  fingle  Ihips,  difpatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occafion  requires,  and  whea 
the  merchants  exped  a  market  will  open,  Thefc 
iaii  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  dire<3J[y  to 
the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  produclions  aad 
naanufa^ures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people 
fettJed  in  thofe  jcoimtries  were  formerly  obliged 
tp  repair  to  Porto-bejlo  or  Panama^    Thefc 
towns,  as  has  been  forrperly  obfcrved,  mull 
gr^adually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  exiftence.   This 
difadvantage  however  is  more  than  compen- 
fated,  for  the  whole  contiaent  of  South  Ame- 
rica receive^fupplies  of  Ewopefin  commodities, 
with  fp  much  regularity,  ajKi  in  fuch  abund- 
ance* as  muft  contribute  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  all  the  colonies  fettl^ 
tliere.     5^it  ,^s  all  the  regifter  fliips  deftined  for 
the  South  S^^si,  muft  ftill  ^ke  their  departure 
/ram  Cadiz^  and  ^e  obliged  to  return  thither  "> 
this  branch  of  the  American  comn^rp^,  even 
in  its  new  ^d  improved  form,  continues  fub^ 
jeft  to  tl>e  reftr^nt3Jpf  a/pecicsof  i«cti;iQpoly, 

■  Camppnaaucs,  i.  454.  ^o. 
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*vjn^    and  feels  thofc  pernicious  efFeds  of  it,  which 
i--y-  9  I  have  already  defcribed. 

Schetnet  for  NoR  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined 
^mcfce,  to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flouriftiing 
colonies,  it  has  extended  likewife  to  the  re- 
viving commerce  in  thofe  fettlements  where  it 
was  negledted,  or  had  decayed.  Among  the 
new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe 
with  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  thejr 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  b  one 
of  the  moft  univerfal.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor 
made  with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  al- 
mond of  the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with  va- 
rious ingredients,  the  Spaniards  fifft  learned 
from  the  Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to 
them,  and  to  the  other  European  nations,  fo 
palatable,  fo  nourilhing,  and  fo  wholefomc, 
that  it  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  con- 
fiderable  importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone;  but  the  nuts  of  the  beft  quality,  next  to 
thofe  of  Guatimala,  on  the  South  Sea,  are  pro- 
'  duced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  pro- 
vince of  Tierra  Firme.  In  confequence  of  this 
acknowledged  fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  ca- 
cao in  that  province,  and  its  communication 
with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  con- 
a  vcyancc 
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veyafice  to  Europe,   the  culture  of  the  cacto    *%^^ 
there  is  more  extenfive  than  in  any  diftrift  of  u.  "y  J^ 
America.     But  the  Dutch>  by.  the  vicinity  of.  ,..^.  .•• 
their  fettlements  in  the  fmall  ifliinds  qf  Cuxazpa  ,  -'';;* 
and  Buen-Ayre,  to  thecoaft  ofCaraccas,  gra- 
dually ingrofled  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  cacao 
trade.     The  traffic   with  the  mother-country 
for  this  valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft.  en- 
tirely;   and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence,  of 
the  Spaniards,   or  the  defeds  of  theii:  corti- 
mercial  arrangements,    that  they  were  obliged 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this 
production  of  their  own  colonies,^  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price.     In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  le^s  »>y  cft>biidi. 
difgraceful>    than  pernicious   to  his  fubjects,  panyofca* 
Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,   granted  to  a  body 
of  merchants,    an  exclufive  right  to  the  Com- 
merce withCaraccas  and.Cumana,   on  condi- 
tion of  their  employing^  at  their  own  expence, 
a Tufficient  number  of  armed  veflels  to  clear  the 
coaft  of  interlopers.       This  fociety,     diftin- 
guifhed  fometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Guipufcoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain 
in  which  it  is  eftablilhed>    and  fometimes  by 
that  of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,   from  the 
diftrift  of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  car- 
ried on  its  opierations  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuc- 
fciefs,    that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important 
branch  of  comnrierce,   which  fh'e  Had  fufFered 
Vol;  III.  Cc  to 
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^vin^  to  be  wrefted  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fup- 
plicd  with  an  article  of  extenfive  confumption 
at  a  moderate  price^  Not  only  the  parent 
ftate,  but  the  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived 
great  advantages  from  this  inftitution ;  for  al- 
though, at  the  firft  afpecb,  it  may  appear  to  be 
one  of  thofe  monopolies,  whofe  tendency  is  to 
check  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  inftead  of  calling 
it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented 
from  operating  in  this  manner,  by  feveral  fa- 
lutary  regulations,  framed  upon  forefight  of 
fuch  bad  effcfts,  and  of  purpofc  to  obviate 
them^  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not 
left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either 
for  the  importation  of  European  conunodities, 
or  the  fale  of  their  own  produftions.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the  privi* 
lege  of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  ftiip 
of  confiderable  burden ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade  is  pennitted  in 
every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
company.  In  confequence  of  this,  there  is 
fuch  a  competition,  that  both  with  reipeft  to 
what  the  colonies  purchafe,  and  what  they  fell, 
the  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and 
equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not  the 
X  of  rsufing  the  former,  or  degrading  the 
-  at  liiire^  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
I9  the  increafe  of  culture,  of  po- 
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pulation,  and  of  live  ftogk,  in  the  proviiKC  of    ^^i^i  ^ 
Caraccas,  has  been  very  confid<erable  °.-  ^-.■^y-.i.j 

But  as  it  is  flowly  that  nations  relinquifh  Enbrge- 
any  fyflem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  wmmcrdai 
or  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the  splln!^ 
channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accuftomed 
to  flow  J  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  con- 
cerning the  American  trade,  paid  fuch  de- 
ference to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige 
both  the  regifter  ihips  which  returned  from 
Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan  Company 
from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fentiments 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in 
Spain.  .  The  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry, 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have 
turned  from  frivolous  or  abftrufe  fpeculations, 
to  the  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended 
its  influence  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  re- 
fearches  of  ingenious  authors,  concerning  the 
police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors'  and 
defefts  of  the  Spanifh  fyftem  with  refpeft  to 
both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been 
expofed  with  feverity,  but  are  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  other  Hates.     The  Spaniards,  ftung 

?  See   NOTE   LXVJI, 
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*'-:-:>^,  bv  cr2.-rp:r.g  zrr:r7.*r:zt  iz  ill  hscpcr^- 
t;'.-:,  r.Evc  fo  ior-g  rersrcrd  :is  progrcfe.  Ir  is 
to  t?-^  n:o-2.r:h  r.cwon  th*  thr:.-?,  tiisrSpLLn 

v,  ::.ctbytd zor  the  nni  p--b'.;c  rcg'-Ianon fonr.ed 
:r.  cor.ftG'j^cr.ce  sf  ftich  enlarged  :dc2S« 

i: •*.  .fc-  VThilz  ST>air»  adhered  with  r:2ryar  to  her  ar.- 

j**M*i*^  c:tnt  ir^x:n:s  concerr.ing  her  conuncrcc  with 
A.Ttnc2,  fhe  v/si  fo  much  afraid  of  cpcnicg 
any  chznnt],  by  which  an  illicit  aadc  might 
find  admifiion  into  the  color-ies,  that  Ihc  almoft 
fhu:  htrfelf  out  from  any  intcrcourfc  with  thenr, 
but  that  which  wa^  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  vias  no  eilabiilhment  for  a  re- 
g'jlar  communication  of  cither  public  or  pri- 
vate intelligence,  bet\ii'een  the  mother-country 
and  irs  American  fettlem*ents.  From  the  want 
of  this  neceflary  inftitution,  the  operations  of 
the  ilatej  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  individuals^ 
were  retarded  or  conduced  unfkilfully,  and 
Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firft 
information  with  refpecl  to  very  interefting 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this 
defed  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt^  and  the  re- 
medy 
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medy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  fpirit 
with  which  the  Spanifh  monarchs  guarded  the 
exclufive  trade,  reftrained  them  from  apply- 
ing it.  At  length  Charles  III.  furmounted 
thofe  confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed 
packet-boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firft  day 
of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havan- 
na  or  Porto-Rico.  From  thence  letters  are 
conveyed  in  fmaller  veflels  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Porto-bello,  and  tranfmitted  by  poft  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru, 
and  New  Spain.  With  no  lefs  regularity 
packet-boats  fail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provi- 
fion  is  made  for  a  fpeedy  and  certain  circulation 
of  intelligence  throughout  the  vaft  dominions 
of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  muft 
redound  to  the  political  and  mercantile  interefl: 
of  the  kingdom?.  With  this  new  arrange-* 
ment,  a  fcheme  of  extending  commerce  has 
been  more  immediately  connefted.  Each  of 
the  packet-boats,  which  are  vefTels  of  fome 
confiderable.  burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half 
a  loading  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  the  pro- 
duft  of  Spain,    and  moft  in  demand  in  the. 

P  Ponz  Viagc  de  Efpagna,  vi.  Prol.  p.  15. 
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BOOK  ports  whithje;r  they  are  bound.  In  return  for 
s-r.y^  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an 
eqi^il  quantity  of  American  produdbns  ?(. 
T^js  may  be  confidered  as  the  firfl:  relaxations 
of  thofe  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade 
>vith  the  New  World  to  a  fingle  port,  and  the 
firft  attempt  to  admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdonn 
to  foa?e  Ihare  in  it. 

Free  trade         j^  ^^s  fooii  followcd  bv  onc  more  decifive. 

permitted  to  # '' 

fcveraipro.  In  the  year  17^5,  Charles  HI.  laid  open  the 
trade  tp  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpa- 
jjiiola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad, 
to  his  fubjefts  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He 
permitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in 
each  of  thefe,  fpecified  in  the  edift,  at  any 
fcafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
moft  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a 
fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom-hoyfe  of  the 
place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He 
releafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  op- 
preflivc  duties  impofed  on  goods  exported  to 
America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  fubftituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the 
commodities  fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed 
theip  to  return  either  to  the  fame  port,  or  to 
any  other  where  they  might  hope  for  4  more 

«  Append.  U.  a  la  Edj(i(c.  Bop^  p^  31* 
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advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter  the  ^yi^!^ 
homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  ufual 
duties.  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
broke  through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy^ 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  Bc«eficiti 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  of 
Spanifli  legiflation,  has  appeared  from  its  ef- 
fefts.  Prior  to  the  edift  in  favour  of  the  free 
trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit  from 
its  neglefted  colonies  in  Hifpaniola,  Porto- 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  com- 
merce with  Cuba  was  inconfiderable,  and  that 
of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  was  engrofTed  al- 
moft  intirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a 
general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the  in- 
tercourfe with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has 
gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progreffion,  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has 
been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettle- 
ments  where,   from  the  languifhing  ftate  of 

'  Append,  ii.  a  laEduc.  Pop.  37.  54.  91. 
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^vm*^    induftry,    grcrater  efforts  were  requifite  to  rer 
L.  -yi  i^p  ftore  its  aftiyity,    their  commerce  has   bcea 
doubled.     It  is  computed,  that  fuch  a  number 
of  fliips  is  already  employed  ip  the  free  trade, 
that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
paleons  and  Flota,     at  the    moft  flouriihing 
asra  of  their  commerce.     The  benefits  of  thi$ 
arrangement  are  <iot  confined  to  a  few  merr 
chants,  eftablifhed  in  a  favourite  port.     They 
are   diffufed  through  every  province  of  the 
kingdom  ;    and  by  opening  a  new  pfiarket  for 
their  various   produftions   and   manqfaftures^ 
muft  encourage  and  add  vivacity  to  the  in- 
^uftry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.     Nor  does 
the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports,  it 
derives  advantage  likewife  from  wha-t  it  re- 
ceives in  return,  and  has  the  profpedt  of  being 
foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feyetal  commo;^ 
dities  of  extenfive  confumption,'   for  which  it 
formerly  depended  on  foreigner's.     Xbfi  con-^ 
fumption  of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitsantSj, 
as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.    But  though 
pofleffed  of  countries  in  the  New  World,  whofQ 
foil  and  climate  are  moft  proper  for  rearing  thq 
fugar-cane;    though  the  domeftic  culture  of 
that  valuable  plant  in  fhe  kingdom  of  Gra-- 
nada  was  once  confiderable  j    fuch  has  been 
the  fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  ijiftitutions  in 

America:^ 
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America,  and  fuch  the  preflure  of  improper  ^y^^j^ 
taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  loft  almott  <>*-v^»>^ 
entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has 
enriched  other  nations.  This  commodity, 
which  has  now  become  an  article  of  primary 
neceflity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  purchafe  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  their  country  drained  annually 
of  an  i'mmenfe  fum  on  that  account  \  But  if 
that  fpirit,  which  the  permiflion  of  free  trade 
has  put  in  motion,  fliall  perfevere  in  its  efforts 
with  the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  fugar 
in  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increafe  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  equal 
to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced  by  her  experience  free  trade 
of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  from  utS^Lu  ihc 
having  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her 
ancient  laws  with  refpeft  to  the  commerce  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colonies,  to  per- 
mit a  more  liberal  intercourfe  of  one  colony 
with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims 
of  the  old  fyftem,  all  the  provinces  fituated  on 
the  South  Seas  were  prohibited,  under  the 
moft  fevere  penalties,  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  one  another.     Though  each 

«  Uztariz,  c.  94, 
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^vm^  of  thefe  yield  peculiar  produftions,  the  reci- 
procal exchange  of  which  might  have  added 
to  the  happinefs  of  their  refpeftive  inhabitants, 
or  have  facilitated  their  progrefs  in  induftry, 
fo  folicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  fupply  of  their 
waiit$,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  fronri  Eu- 
rope, th^t  in  order  to  guard  againft  this,  it 
cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  New 
Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  correfpondencc  with 
their  fcllow-fubjefts,  as  tended  manifeftly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  numerous 
reftriftions  devifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring'  the 
exclufive  trade  with  her  American  fettlc- 
ments,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none 
feems  to  have  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to 
have  produced  more  hurtful  efFedbs.  This 
grievance,  coeval  with  the  fettlements  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  is  at  laft  redrefled.  In  the 
year  1774,  Charles  III.  publifhed  an  edift, 
granting  to  the  four  vaft  provinces  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade 
with  each  other*.  What  may  be  the  efFefts 
of  opening  this  communication  between  coun- 
tries deflined  by  their  fituation  for  reciprocat 

*  Real  Cedula  penes  me.    Ponz  Viage  de  Efpagna,  vi. 
Pxologo.  p.  2.    NOTE    LXVUI. 
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intercourfe,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  ex-  book 
perience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  bene-  »  — ^--^ 
ficlal  and  extenfive.  The  motives  for  granting 
this  permiflion  are  manifeftly  no  lefs  laudable, 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
liberal ;  and  both  difcover  the  progrefs  of  a 
Ipirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narro)y 
prejudices  and  maxims  on  whicl>  her  fyftem 
for  regulating  the  trade,  and  conducing  the 
government  of  her  colonies,  was  originally 
founded. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  in-  New  regu. 

1        .  I      .  f,  nil         lations  con- 

tent on  introducing  regulations,  fuggefted  by  ceming  the 

more  enl4rge4  view3  of  policy,  into  her  fyftem  Srthewiol 
of  American  commerce,  fhe  has  not  been  in-  **'"• 
attentive   to  the  interior  government  of  her  , 
colonies.     Here  too  there  was  much  room  for 
reformation  and  improvement,  and  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direftion  of  the  de- 
partment for  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  en- 
joyed   the    beft    opportunities,    not   only   of 
pbferving  the  defefts  and  corruption  in  the 
political  frame  of  the  colonies,  but  of  difco-- 
vering  the  fources  of  thofe  evils.     Aftei^  being 
employed  feyea  years  in  the  New  World  on  ai^ 
extraordinary  miffion,  and  with  very  extenfiv^ 
powers,  as  infpeftor-general  of  New  Spain  j 
^fter  vifiting  in  perlbn  the  rempte  provinces 
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of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and 
making  feveral  important  alterations  in  the 
ftate  of  their  police  and  revenue ;  he  began  his 
miniftry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  juftiee  in  America.  In  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  of  Audi- 
ence has  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  com- 
pofed,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  grow-^ 
ing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and  the 
falaries  fettled  upon  them  inferior  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he 
obtained  a  royal  edift,  eftablilhing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audi- 
ence, with  higher  titles,  and  more  ample 
appointments  ", 


bution  of 
govern- 
ments. 


To  the  fame  intelligent  minlfter  Spain  is 
indebted  for  a  new  diftribution  of  government 
in  its  American  provinces.  Even  fmce  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  fo  great  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  the  New  World, 
that  leveral  places  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion 
of  each  viceroy,  were  at  fuch  an  enormous 
diftance  from  the  capitals  in  which  they  re- 
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fided,   that  neither  their  attention,  nor  their  ^v,J^,^ 
authority,  could  reach  fo  far.     Some  provinces  i^-^-n^  . 
fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay 
above  two  thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There 
were  countries  fubjedt  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
fVill  farther  from  Lima.     The  people  in  thofe 
remote  diftrifts  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  civil  government.     The  oppref- 
fion  and  infolence  of  its  inferior  minifters  they, 
often  feel,  and  rather  fubmit  to  thcfe  in  filence, 
than  involve  themfelves  in  the  expence  and 
trouble   of  reforting  to   the   diftant  capitals, 
where  alone  they  can  find  redrefs.     As  a  re-  ^*^  ^**^- 

f OV  Ai  t  V 

medy  for  this,  a  fourth  vice-royalty  has  been  Aug.  1V76, 
erefted,  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  which  are  fub-  pTata^ 
jefted  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Bue- 
nos-Ay  res,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Potofi,  St» 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of 
Mcndoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this  well-judged 
arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained.  All 
the  inconveniences  occafioned  by  the  remote 
fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  which  had  been 
long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  re- 
moved. The  countries  moft  diftant  from 
Lima  are  feparated  from  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  and  united  under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat 
of  government  at  Buenos- Ayres  will  be  com- 
modious and  acceflible.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Portuguefe,   which  was  become  fo 

extenfive. 
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BOOK  extenfivc,  as  muft  have  put  a  final  ftop  to  the 
exportation  of  connmodities  from  Spaift  to  her 
fouthern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  tho- 
roughly, and  with  greater  facility,  when  the 
fupreme  magiftrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the 
places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its 
progrefs  and  effefts  with  his  own  eyes*  Don 
Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  rdfed  to  this 
new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted 
both  with  the  ftate  and  the  intercft  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  is  to  prefide^  having 
ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diftinftiori.  By 
this  difmemberment,  fucceeding  that  which 
took  place  at  the  eredion  of  the  vieeroyalty  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almoft  two- 
third  parts  of  the  territories  originally  fubjcft 
to  the  viceroys  of  Peru  are  now  lopped  off 
from  their  jurifdidion. 


vernment  in 
provinces  of 
Sonora,  &c« 


New  go.  The  limits  of  the  vieeroyalty  of  New  Spain 
piovinces  of  havc  likcwifc  been  confiderably  circumfcribed, 
and  with  no  lefs  propriety  and  difcernment;^ 
Four  of  its  moft  remote  provinces,  Sonera^ 
Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have 
been  formed  into  a  feparate  government.  The 
Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  intruded  with 
this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title 
of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments 
S  belonging 
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belonging  to  that  rank,  but  his  jurifdi^tion  is  book 
altogether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  s^  "^'^ 
New  Spain.  The  ereftion  of  this  laft  govern- 
ment feems  to  have  been  fuggefted,  not  only 
by  the  confideration  of  the  remote  fituation  of 
thofe  provinces  from  Mexico ;  but  by  atten- 
tion to  the  late  difcoyeries  made  there,  which 
I  have  mentioned\  Countries  containing  fuch 
riches,  and  which  probably  may  rife  into  fuch 
importance,  required  the  immediate  infpeftion 
of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  were  fpecially 
committed.  As  every  confideration  of  duty, 
of  intereft,  and  of  vanity,  mull  concur  in 
prompting  thofe  new  governors  to  encourage 
fuch  exertions  as  tend  to  diffufe  opulence  and 
profperity  through  the  provinces  committed 
to  th^ir  charge,  the  beneficial  efFefts  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  confiderable.  Many 
diftrifts  in  America,  long  deprefled  by  the 
languor  and  feeblenefs  natural  to  provinces 
which  compofe  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown 
empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and 
aftivity  when  brought  fo  near  the  feat  of 
power,  as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,    fince    the  acceflion    of  the   Bour-  Attempts  to 
bons  to  the  throne  of  Spain,   has  been  the  meiuc  pol 

*  BookvU,  p.  26u 
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BOOK  pfogrefs  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradilat 
expanfion  of  their  views  with  fefpedt  to  the 
commerce  and  government  of  their  American 
colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  fo 
entirely  engrofled  by  what  related  to  the  more 
remote  parts  of  their  dominions^  as  to  render 
them  negleftful  of  what  was  ftill  more  im- 
portant, the  reformation  of  domeftic  errors, 
and  defefts  in  policy.  Fully  fenfible  of  the 
caufes  to  which  the  declenfion  of  Spain,  from 
her  former  profperity,  ought  to  be  imputed  3 
they  have  made  it  a  great  objed:  of  their  policy^ 
to  revive  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  their  fub- 
je6ts,  and  to  give  fuch  extent  and  perfeftion  to 
their  manufaftures,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  ftock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplilh,  by  a  variety  of  edids  iflued 
fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have 
granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of 
fome  branches  of  induftry ;  they  have  lowered 
the  taxes  on  others ;  they  have  prohibited,  or 
have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  fuch 
foreign  manufaftures  as  come  in  competition 
with  their  own  j  they  have  inftituted  focietica. 
for  the  iniprovement  of  trade  and  agriculture  j 
they  have  planted  colonies  of  huAandmcn  in 
7  fomc 
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fome  uncultivated  dillrifts  of  Spain,  and  di-     b  o  o  ic 

VIII. 

vided  among  them  the  wafte  fields  j  they  have 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed  by 
commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jealoufy, 
for  reviving  their  own  induftry,  and  difcoun- 
tcnancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to 
inquire  into  their  propriety  and  efFefts,  There 
is  no  effort  of  legiflation  more  arduous,  no 
experiment  in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induftry  where 
it  has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is 
unknown.  Nations  already  poffeffed  of  exten- 
five  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with 
fuch  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capi- 
tals of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity  of  their 
manufafturers,  the  alertnefs  acquired  by  habit 
in  every  department  of  bufinefs,  that  the  ftate 
which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them, 
muft  expeft  to  ftruggle  with  many  difficulties, 
and  be  content  to  advance  flowly.  If  the 
quantity  of  produdive  induftry  now  in  Spain, 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  laft  liftlefs  monarchs  of  the  Auftrian  line, 
its  progrefs  muft  appear  confiderable,  and  is 
fufficient  to  alarm  the  jealoufy,  and  to  call 
forth  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations 
now  in  pofTeffion  of  the  lucrative  trade  which 
the  Spaniards  aim  at  wrcfting  from  them. 
Vol.  IIL  D  d  One 
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^y^j^    One  circumftance  may  render  thofc  exertions 
f ■  —y  -;  of  Spain  an  object  of  more  ferious  attention 
to  the  other  European  powers.     They  are  not 
to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown  and  its  minifters.     The  fentiments  and 
fpirit  of  the  people  feem  to  fecond  the  pro- 
vident care  of  their  monarchsj  and  to  give  it 
greater  efl^eft.     The  nation  has  adopted  more 
liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  refpeft  to  com- 
merce, but  domeflic  policy.     In  all  the  later 
Spaniih  writers,  defefts  in  the   arrangements 
of  their  country  concerning  both  are  acknow^ 
Icdged,  and  remedies  propofed,  which  igno- 
rance rendered  their  anceftors  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning, and  pride   would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  confefs  *.     But  after  all  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  done,  much  remains  to  do.    Many 
pernicious  inftitutions   and  abufes,  deeply  in- 
corporated with  the  fyflem  of  internal  policy 
and  taxation,  which  has  been  long  eftablifhed 
in  Spain,  muft  be   abolifhed  before   induftry 
and  manufactures  can  recover  an  extenfive  ac- 
tivity. 

Contraband        Still,    howcver,    the  commercial   regula- 

'"**^-  tions   of  Spain  with  refpeft  to   her  colonies, 

are  too  rigid  and  fyftematical  to  be  carried 

«  See  NOTE  LXIX. 
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into  complete  execution.  The  legiflature  that  ^  ^^J]  ^ 
loads  trade  with  inipolitions  too  heavy^  or  fet-  '— sr— ^ 
ters  it  by  reftriftions  too  fevere,  defeats  its 
own  intention ;  and,  in  truth,  is  only  multi- 
plying the  inducements  to  violate  its  ftatutes, 
and  propofing  an  high  premium  to  encourage 
illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  circumfcribed  in  their  mutual 
intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy,  or  oppreffed  by 
the  exadions  of  the  crown,  have  their  in- 
vention continually  on  the  ftretch  how  to 
elude  its  edifts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity 
of  private  intereft  difcover  means  of  effefting 
this,  which  public  wifdom  cannot  forefee, 
nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  fpirit, 
counterafting  that  of  the  laws,  pervades  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  from  the  higheft  departments 
in  government,  defcends  to  the  loweft.  The 
very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband 
trade,  are  often  employed  as  inftruments  in 
carrying  it  on;  and  the  boards  inftituted  to 
reftrain  and  punifh  it,  are  the  channels  through 
which'it  flows.  The  king  is  fuppofed  to  be 
defrauded  by  various  artifices,  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought  to 
receive  from  America^;  and  as  long  as  it  is 

y  Solorz.  delnd.  Jure,  ii.  lib.  v. 
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BOOK    i-he  intereft  of  fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe 
artifices   from   dctedtion,     the   knowledge  of 
them  will   never   reach  the  throne.      **  How 
*^  many  ordinances,   fays  Corita,  how  many 
<^  inftruftions,  how  many  letters  from  our  fo- 
"  vereign,  are  fent  in  order  to  correft  abufes, 
<^  and  how  little  are  they  obferved,  and  what 
"  fmall  advantage  is  derived  from  them  !    To 
"  me  the  old  obfervation  appears  juft,  that 
"  where  there  are  many  phyficians,  and  many 
"  medicines,  there  is  a  want  of  health  -,  where 
"  there  are   many  laws,    and  many  judges, 
*^  there  is  want  of  juftice.     We  have  viceroys, 
"  prefidents,  governors,  oydors,    corrigidors, 
*^  alcaldes,  and  thoufands  of  alguazils  abound 
"  every  where ;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe, 
"  public  abufes  continue  to  multiply  ^.**  Time 
has  increafed  the  evils  which  he  lamented  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.    A  Ipirit  of 
corruption  has    infefted    all  the  colonies   of 
Spain  in  America.     Men  far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire 
wealth,  that  they   may  return  fpeedily  from 
what  they  are  apt  to  confider  as  a  (late  of  exile 
in  a  remote  unhealthful  country  j  allured  by 
opportunities  too  tempting  to  be  refilled,  and 
feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe  around  them  ; 

2  MS.  penes  me. 

find 
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find  their  fentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty    ^y,{J/^ 
gradually  relax.     In   private  life,    they  give   ^■^^^/--^ 
themfelves  up  to  a  diflblute  luxury,  while  in 
their  public  condu6t  they  become  unmindful 
of  what  they  owe  to  their   fovereign   and  to 
their  country. 

Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanifh  Trade  be. 
trade  in  America,  there  remains  one  detached,  spaTifan/"^ 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned.   p*]*g^|**^*^' 
Soon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Philip  II. 
formed  a  fchcme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  illands,  which  had  been  negle6led 
fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery  -,  and  he  ac- 
compliflied  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted      1564, 
out  from  New  Spain  *•     Manila,  in  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  was  the  ftation  chofen  for  the  ca- 
pital of  this  new  cftablifhrnent.     From  it  an 
aftive  coipmereial  intercourfe  began  with  the 
Chinefe,   and  a  confiderable  number  of  that 
induftrious  people,  allured  by  the  proipeft  of 
gain,  fettled  ip  thie  Philippines  under  the  Spa- 
nifli  prj^eftion.    They  fupplied  the  colony  fo 
^mphf  ,^li^  ftll  the  valuable  produftions  and 
m^i^aftyreg  pf  (he  Eafl,    as  enabled  it  to 
Q^n  ^.  't:r«d«  wHh  America,  by  a  cpurfe  gf 
.  Mrig^UOQj  th^.lo&geft  from  lan4  to  }^nid  pn 

^  Tcirquem.  x.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
;,. ;  -  D  d  3  our 
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BOOK  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it 
was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coaft  of 
Perui  but  experience  having  difcovered  the 
impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of 
communication  with  Manila,  the  ftaple  of  the 
commerce  between  the  ead  and  weft  was  re- 
moved from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two 
Ihips  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which 
may  carry  out  filvcr  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pefos%  but  have  hardly  any 
thing  elfe  of  value  on  board;  in  return  for 
which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china, 
and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muflins, 
filks,  and  every  precious  article,  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity 
of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply 
the  reft  of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the 
merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  traffic,  and  might  fend  annually 
a  (hip  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
veffels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  propor- 
tional Ihare  of  the  commodities  which  they 
imported.      At  length,    the  Peruvians  were 

c  Recop.  lib.i*.  c.  45.  1.6. 
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excluded  by  moft  rigorous  edi6ls,  and  all  the  .  ®^JJ  ^ 
commodities  from  the  Eaft  referved  folely  for 
the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  un- 
known in  the  other  Spanilh  Colonies.  The 
manufaftures  of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more 
fuited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  (howy 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  can  be  fold  at  a 
lower  price ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
profits  upon  them  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to 
enrich  all  thofe  who  are  employed,  either  in 
bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them 
in  New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of  the 
buyer  and  feller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  ex- 
tend in  fpite  of  regulations,  concerted  with 
the  moft  anxious  jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be 
imported,  vaft  quantities  of  India  goods  are 
poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  di  and 
when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  often 
finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  fupplied 
by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodi-. 
pe3. 

.     «!  See  NOTE    LXX,  > 
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BOOK        There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrange^ 
ments  of  Spain,  any  circumftance  n\orc  inex* 
plicable  than  the  permiflion  of  this  trade  be- 
tween New    Spain    and    the  Philippines,    or 
more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim  of 
holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependancc 
on    the  mother-country,    by  prohibiting  any 
commercial  intercourfe  that  might  fuggcfl:  to 
them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.     This  permif- 
lion muft  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from 
confidering   that  Spain  herfelf  carries  on   no 
direft  trade  with  her  fettlements  in  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her 
American  colonies,  which  fhe   denies  to  her 
fubjefts  in  Europe.     It  is  probable,  that  the 
colonifts  who  originally  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Philippines,  having  been  fent  out  from  New 
Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with  a  country 
which  they  confidered,    in  fome  meafure,  as 
their  parent  ftate,  before  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  aware  of  its  confequences,  or  could  efta- 
blifli  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it.     Many 
remonftrances  have  been  prefented  againft  this 
trade,  as  detrimental   to  Spain,  by  diverting 
into  another  channel,  a  large  portion  of  that 
treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom, 
as  tending  to  give  rife   to  a  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendency 
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pendence  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  in-  ^  yin^ 
numerable  frauds,  againft  which  it  is  impof-  ^-v»— i 
fible  to  guard,  in  tranfaftions  fo  far  removed 
from  the  infpeflion  of  government.  But  as 
it  requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wifdom 
and  vigour  to  abolilh  any  practice,  which  num- 
bers arc  interefted  in  fupporting,  and  to  which 
time  has  added  the  fanftion  of  its  authority, 
the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila 
feems  to  be  as  confiderable  as  ever,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  elegance 
and  fplendor  conlpicuous  in  this  part  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  general  corruption  pubUc  wc- 
in  the  colonies,  and  all  the  defalcations  of  the  ^"mcJI"^ 
public  revenue,  by  the  illicit  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  or  by  the  fraudulent  arts 
of  their  own  fubjedts,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  re- 
ceive a  very  confiderable  fum  from  their  Ame- 
rican dominions.  This  arifes  from  taxes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
capital  branches.  The  firft  contains  what  is 
paid  to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or  fuperior  lord 
of  the  New  World :  to  this  clafs  belongs  the 
duty  on  the  gold  and  filver  raifed  from  the 
mines,  and  the  tribute  exafted  from  the  Indi- 
ans i  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the 

right 
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^vm  ^    ^^^^^  <^f  fig^^o^y  the  latter  is  the  duty  of  vaf^ 
falage.     The  fecond  branch  comprehends  the 
numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  ac- 
company and  opprefs  it  in  every  ftep  of  its  pro- 
grefs,    from   the  greateft   tranfaftions  of  the 
wholefale  merchant,  to  the  petty  traffic  of  the 
vender  by  retail.     The  third  includes  what  ac- 
crues to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
adminiftrator  of  ecclefiaftical  funds  in  the  New 
World.     In  confequence  of  this  he  receives  the 
firft-fruits,  annats,  fpoils,  and  other  fpiritual 
revenues,  levied  by  the  apoftolic  chamber  in 
Europe  ;   and  is  entitled,  likewife,  to  the  pro- 
fit arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado. 
This  bull,  which  is  publifhed  every  two  years, 
contains,  an  abfolution'  from  paft  offences   by 
the  pope,  and,    among  other  immunities,  a 
permiffion  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited 
food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.     The 
monks  employed  in  difperfing  thofe  bulls,  ex- 
tol their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  inte- 
refted  eloquence  i  the  people,  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous, liften  with  implicit  affenti  and  every 
perfon   in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  of  European, 
Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes  a  bull,  which 
is  deemed  eflential  to  his  falvation,  at  the  rate 
fet  upon  it  by  governments 

«  See  NOTE  LXXI. 
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What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various  ^y^^^  ^ 
funds,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  determine  with  ;; — ^^— ^ 
precifion.  The  extent  of  the  Spanifli  domi- 
nions in  America,  the  jealoufy  of  government, 
which  renders  them  inacceflible  to  foreigners, 
the  myfterious  lilence  which  the  Spaniards  are 
accuftomed  to  obferve  with  refpedl  to  the  in- 
terior ftate  of  their  colonies,  copibine  in  co- 
vering this  fubjeft  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  remove.  But  an  account,  apparently 
no  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately 
been  publiflied  of  the  royal  revenue  in  New 
Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  fopne  idea  with 
fefpeft  to  what  is  coUefted  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. According  to  that  account,  the  crown 
does  not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of 
taxation  in  New  Spain,  above  a  million  of  our 
money,  from  which  one  half  muft  be  dedufted 
as  the  expence  of  the  provincial  eftablifhment  ^ 
Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior 
to  this,  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  the  other  re- 
gions of  America,  including  the  iflands,  fur- 
nilh  a  third  fliare  of  equal  value  j  we  fhall  not 
perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,*  if  we  con- 
clude, that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain, 
raifed  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half  fterling.     This  falls  far  fhort  of  the 

t  See  NOTE   LXXH.    . 
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^vm^  immenfe  fums,  to  which  fuppofitions,  founded 
*  y  ^'f  upon  conjefture,  have  raifed  the  Spanifti  re- 
venue in  America  ^.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  the  only  European  powers,  who  derive  a 
direft  revenue  from  their  colonies,  as  their 
quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of 
government.  All  the  advantage  that  accrues 
to  other  nations,  from  their  American  domi- 
nions, arifes  from  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of 
their  trade  s  but  befide  this,  Spain  has  brought 
her  colonies  to  contribute  towards  incrcafing 
the  power  of  the  ftate  j  and  in  return  for  pro- 
teftion,  to  bear  a  proportional  Ihare  of  the 
common  burden. 

Accordingly,  what  I  have  computed  as 
the  amount  of  the  Spanifli  revenue  from  Ame- 
rica, comprehends  only  the  taxes  collefted 
there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what 
accrues  to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in 
the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed 
on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to 
America**,  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe 
which  fhe  fends  home  in  return  ;  the  tax  upon 
the  negroe-flaves,  with  which  Africa  fupplies 
the  New  World,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 

«  See  NOTE  LXXIU.        ^  See  NOTE  LXXIV. 
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branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the    ^^^^^  ^ 
treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  afcertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Expenceof 
Anierica  be  great,  the  expence  of  adminiftra- 
tion  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In 
every  department,  even  of  her  domeftic  police 
and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyftem  more 
complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety 
of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than 
that  of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the  fo- 
vereign  poffeffes  fuch  extenfive  power.  From 
the  jealous  fpirit  with  which  Spain  watches  over 
her  American  fettlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  againft  fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote 
from  infpeAion ;  boards  and  officers  have  been 
multiplied  there  with  ftill  more  anxious  at- 
tention. In  a  country  where  the  expence  of 
living  is  great,  the  falaries  allotted  to  every 
perfon  in  public  office  mlift  be  high,  and  muft: 
load  the  revenue  with  an  immenfe  burden. 
The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments 
the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  « 
reprefentatives  of  the  king's  perfon,  among 
people  fond  of  oftentation,  maintain  all  the 
ftate  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
f  horfe 
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BOOK    horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly 
eftabliflied,  numerous  attendants,  and  enligns 
of  power,  difplaying  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  a  delegated  authority. 
All  the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  ex- 
ternal and  permanent  order  of  government  is 
defrayed  by  the  crown.     The  viceroys  have 
befides  peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their 
exalted  ftation.     The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are 
indeed  extremely  moderate,  that  of  the  viceroy 
of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thoufand  ducats  s  and 
that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  thou- 
fand ducats  '\     Of  late,  they  have  been  raifed 
to  forty  thoufand. 

These  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  viceroy's  revenue.  The 
exercife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending  to 
every  department  of  government,  and  the 
power  of  difpofing  of  many  lucrative  offices, 
afford  them  innumerable  opportunities  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth.  To  thefe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments, 
vaft  fums  are  often  added  by  exaftions,  which 
in  countries  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  and 
impoffible  to  reflrain.     By  monopolizing  fome 

i  Recop.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  72. 
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branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  book. 
in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  mer-  v  ^  1 
chants,  a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual 
revenue,  as  no  fubjeft  of  any  European  mo- 
narch enjoys ''.  From  the  fingle  article  of 
prefents  made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
Name-day  (which  is  always  obferved  as  an 
high  feftival),  I  am  informed  that  a  vfceroy 
has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand 
pefos.  According  to  a  Spanifti  faying,  the 
legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  • 
real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportunities  and 
his  confcience.  Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  grant  a 
commiflion  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few 
years.  This  circumftance,  however,  renders^ 
them  often  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the 
ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith  they  labour 
to  improve  every  moment  of  power  which 
they  know  is  haftening  fail  to  a  period  i  and 
fhort  as  its  duration  is,  it  ufually  affords  fuffi- 
cient  time  for  repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or 
for  creating  a  new  one.  But  even  in  fituations 
fo  trying  to  human  frailty,  there  are  inftances 
of  virtue  that  remains  unfeduced.  In  the  year 
1772,  the  Marquis  de  Croix  finilhed  the  term 

fc  See  NOTE   LXXV. 

of 
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BOOK    of  his  viccroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unluf- 

^.    v/  '  ^  pefted  integrity;  and  inftead  of  bringing  home 

exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admira* 

tion  and  applaufe  of  a  grateful  people,  whon\ 

his  government  had  rendered  happy. 
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NOTE  I.    p.  2. 

IN  tracing  the  progrcfs  of  the  Spanifli  arms  in  New 
Spain,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  moft 
certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain 
a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered 
conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own 
exploits.  Our  information  with  refpeft  to  them,  and 
other  tranfadlions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from 
contemporary  and  refpedtable  authors. 

The  moft  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranfaftions 
in  Peru,  was  publifhed  by  Francifco  de  Xerez,  his 
fecretary.  It  is  a  fimple  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  farther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533; 
for  the  author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon 
after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  ftiort.Hiftory  of 
the  Conqueft  of  Peru,  addrefled  to  the  emperor. 

Don   Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  fcrved  under 

Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which 

was  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted  in 

£  e  2  his 
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his  valuable  colleflion,  but  has  never  been  publi(hed[ 
in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at 
the  fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
what  both  thofe  authors  relate  concerning  the  progrefs 
and  operations  of  Pizarro }  but  the  refidence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo  (hort,  at  the  time  when 
they  left  it,  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo 
flender,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners 
and  cuftoms  is  very  imperfed. 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorlan  is  Pedro  Cieza 
de  Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at; 
Seville  in  1553.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  finifhed  all  that  he  propofes 
in  the  general  diviilon  of  his  work,  it  would  have  beei^ 
the  moA  complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publifhed  oi^ 
any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  qualified 
to  execute  it,  having  ferved  during  feventeen  yeaCTs  in 
America,  and  vificcd  in  perfon  n^oft  of  the  provinces 
concerning  which  he  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only 
the  firil  part  of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It; 
contains  a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  feveral  oJF  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  with  an  account  of  the  inftitutions^ 
and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  fo  little 
art,  and  fuch  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  om 
muft  regret  the  lofs  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work« 

This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftine 
Zarate,  who  publifhed,  in  1555,  his  Hiftoria  del 
Defcubrimiento  y  Conquefta  de  la  Provinciadel  Peru, 
Zarat^  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  entployej 
in  Peru  as  comptroller- general  of  the  public  revenue* 
{lis  hiftory,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  com*- 

pofition. 
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^ofition,  IS  a  book  of  confiderable  merit ;  as  he  had 
opportunity  to  be  well  informed,  and  feems  to  have 
been  inquifitive  with  refpe<Sl  to  the  manners  and  tranf- 
adions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his 
teftimony. 

Don  iJiego  Fernandez  publiftied  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru  in  1571.  His  foJe  objedt  is  to  relate  the  diffenfions 
and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he 
ferved  in  a  public  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  ac« 
quainted  both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal 
a&ors  in  tbofe  fingular  fcepes  which  he  deferlbes^  as 
he  poITefled  found  underftanding,  and  great  impar* 
tiality,  his  work  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the ' 
hiflorians  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  induflry  in  re* 
fearch,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  refpeft  to  thq 
events  which  they  relate. 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  i^mong  the 
contemporary  hiflorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru^ 
is  Garcilafib  de  la  Vega,  Ihca.  For  though  the  iirft 
part  of  his  work,  intitled,  Commentarios  Reales  del  Ori" 
gen  de  los  Jncas  Reies  deJ  Peruj  was  not  publi(hed  foonef 
than  the  year  1609,  feventy-fix  years  after  the  death 
of  Atahualpa  the  laft  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in 
Peru,,  and  was  the  fon  of  an  ofEcer  of  diftin^ion 
2^mong  the  Sp^nifh  conquerors,  by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of 
the  royad  race»  on  account  of  which  he  always  took 
the  nsuxike  of  ifHOy  ^^-  be  was  mafter  of  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  his  coui^tryinen,  his  authority  is  rated  very  high, 
and  often  placed  above  that  of  all  the  Qther  hiftorians» 
Kis  work,  however,  is  littlcf  more  than  a  commentary 
E  e  3  upon 
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upon  the  Spani(h  writers  of  the  Peruvian  ftory,  and 
compofed  of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom 
I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea  which  he  hinnfelf 
gives  of  it.  Lib,  i.  c.  lo.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of 
fadls  only  that  he  follows  them  fervilely.  Even  in  ex- 
plaining the  inftitutions  and  rites  of  his  anceftors, 
his  information  feems  not  to  be  more  perfedl  than 
theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  produces  no  fpecimen 
of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  miflionary,  whofe 
memoirs  have  never  been  publiflied.  Lib.  ii,  c.  15. 
As  for  compofidon,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable, 
and  what  is  true,  one  fearches  for  them  in  vain  in  thp 
commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work,  however,  not- 
withftanding  its  great  defefts,  is  not  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  ufe.  Some  traditions  which  he  received  from 
his  countrymen  arc  preierved  in  it.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correA 
fome  errors  of  the  Spanifli  writers,  and  he  has  inferted 
in  it  fome  curious  (slAs  taken  from  authors  whofe 
works  were  never  publifhed,  and  are  now  loft, 

NOTE  II.  p.  8. 
/^  N  E  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardfhtps  which 
they  endured,  and  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  regions 
which  they  vifited,  from  the  extraordinary  mortality 
that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112 
men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months  130  of 
thefe  died.  Few  fell  by  the  fword ;  moft  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  difeafes,     Xerez,  p.  180. 

6  NOTE 
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NOTE    IIL   p.  13- 

iTpHIS  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncotn- 
fortable  by  the  unwholefomcnefs  of  its  climate, 
its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the 
multitude  of  infe£ls  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom 
any  fofter  epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed 
in  defcribing  it.  The  fun  is  almoft  never  ktn 
there,  and  throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to 
rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dampier  touched  at  this 
ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate 
is  not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  durfng 
his  cruize  on  the  coaft,  vifited  moft  of  the  places  v^here 
Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh  hiftorians. 

NOTE    IV.    p.  34. 

T>  Y  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  greatly,  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  continent.  When 
Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  15 18,  though 
his  armament  was  more  conflderable  than  that  of 
Pizarro,  and  compofed  of  perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to 
thofe  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more 
than  fixteen  horfes. 

NOTE   V.    p.  36. 

T  N  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George 
"■"  Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the 
fame  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcription 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  march.  The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael 
£  e  4  de 
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de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  water^ 
without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a 
dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fand.  Voyage,  tooi.  u 
p.  399»  &^- 

NOTE   VL    p.4t. 

^HIS  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcoUrfe  o^ 
Valverde  ha^  been  cenfured  by  all  hiftorlans,  and 
with  juftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an 
illiterate  and  bigot  ted  monk,  nowife  refembling  the 
good  Olmedo,  who  accompanied  Cortes ;  the  abfurdity 
of  his  addrefs  to  Atahualpa  muft  not  bt  charged  wholly 
upon  him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  tranflation^ 
or  paraphrafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of 
Spanifli  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  ex- 
plaining the  right  of  their  king  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  New  World,  and  for  direding  the  oiEcers  em- 
ployed in  America  how  they  ihouki  take  pofleffion  o€ 
any  new  country.  S^  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.  The 
fentiments  contained  in  Valverde's  harangue  muft  noc 
then  be  imputed  to  the  bigotted  imbecility  of  a  par« 
ticttlar  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  Gomara  and 
Benzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning  Valverde^ 
which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  objeft  not  of  con- 
tempt only,  but  of  horror.  They  aflert,  that  during 
the  whole  a&ion,  Valverde  continued  to  excite  the 
foldiers  to  flaughter,  calling  to  tbem  to  itrike  the  enemy 
not  with  the  edge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords. 
Gom.  Cron.  c.  113.  Benz.  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbit^ 
lib.  iii.  c.  3*  Such  behaviour  was  very  dilBFerent  frodft 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parts  of 

America^ 
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America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted  theit  influence 
to  protect  the  Indians^  and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of 
their  countirymen, 

NOTE  VIL  p.  44. 

'Tp  W  O  different  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerri- 
ing  the  condudl  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifh 
writers,  in  order  to  juftify  the  violence  of  their  country-^ 
men,  contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  profcffions  of  friend- 
fhip  were  feigned ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing 
to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamaica,  was  td 
cut  off"  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow;  that  fot 
this  purpofe  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their 
garments  to  execute  this  fcheme*  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Xerez  and  Zarate,  and  adopted  by  Herrera* 
But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  deftroy  thei 
Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have 
permitted  them  to  march  unmolefted  tlirough  the  defert 
of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected  to  defend  the  pailes  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  might  have  been  attacked 
with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  td 
Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon  the  Spa-* 
liiards^  h  is  inconceivable,  that  of  fo  great  a  body  of 
men,  prepared  for  adion,  not  one  fhould  attempt  td 
make  refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to 
attack.  Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  inter«» 
view,  has  the  afpefl  of  a  peaceable  proceflion,  not  of 
a  military  enterprize.  He  himfelf  and  his  followers 
were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on 
days  of  folemnity,  by  unarmed  harbingers*    Though 

rude 
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rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe,  yet,  if 
a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  muft  be  imputed 
either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no  great  reafon  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  vi(it  from  Grangers  who  folicited  admif- 
fion  into  his  prefence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  fo 
daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot 
hpfitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  prefumption  of 
guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanifli 
writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one 
plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as 
his  intereft,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had  takea 
meafures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion 
of  that  monarch's  defigns. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  felicitous  ta 
vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the 
crime  of  having  concerted  the  deftrudlion  of  Pizarro 
and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the 
Spaniards  with  improper  condudl  towards  the  Inca^ 
has  framed  another  fyftem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of 
majeftic  form  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  vifion  to  Vira- 
cocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared,  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  ho* 
nour  of  this  perfon,  and  erefted  an  image  of  him,  rc- 
fembling  as  nearly  as  pollible  the  Angular  form  in  which 
he  had  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.  In  this  temple, 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Vira- 
cocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their 
beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  ftruck  every  perfun  fo 
much  with  their  likenefs  to  the  image  of  Viracocha, 

that 
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that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun, 
who  had  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  con- 
cluded, that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian  empire 
was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be 
occupied  by  new  pofleflbrs,  Atahualpa  himfelf,  coh- 
fidering  the  Spaniards  as  meflengers  from  heaven,  was 
fo  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  refifting  them, 
that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
commands.  From  thofe  fentiments  flowed  his  profef- 
fions  of  love  and  refpe£l.  To  thofe  were  owing  the 
cordial  reception  of.  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his 
camp,  and  the  fubmiifive  reverence  with  which  he 
himfelf  advanced  to  viiit  the  Spanifh  general  in  his 
quarters  ;  but  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  Philipillo, 
the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of  the  Spaniards  and 
his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained,  that  by  their 
mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions, 
the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxaraalca,  with  all  its  dread- 
ful confequences,  was  occafioned. 

It  is  rem^^rkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to 
be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  pre- 
vious to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca  j.  and  yet  the  two 
former  ferved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  lattei^ 
vifited  Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the 
Inca  himfelf,  or  his  mefTengers,  had  addrefled  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilaflb  puts  in  their ' 
mouths,  they  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  fuch  fub- 
miflive  declarations;  and  they  would  certainly  have- 
availed  themfelves  of  them  to  accomplifli  their  own 
dtfigns    with    greater    facility.      Garcilaflfo  himfelf, 

though 
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though  his  narrative  o(  the  intercoUrfe  between  the 
Inca  and  Spaniards  preceding  the  retlcountet  at  Cax^- 
malca  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings^  p.  ii.  lib.  i* 
c.  17,  &c.  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  iiiaccu* 
racy  he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvian^ 
did  not  recolledl  the  refemblancc  between  them  and 
the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent 
to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  t6 
call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  2I.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  la.  In  many 
different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spa* 
nifh  writers,  their  countrymen  were  confidered  as  di- 
vine beings  who  had  defcended  from  Heaven.  But  iii 
this  inftance,  as  in  many  which  occur  in  the  inter* 
courfe  between  nations  whofe  progrefs  in  refinement 
is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the  expref- 
Jion  were  different  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  heard  iC« 
For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  orfuchift 
the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  fpeak  them,  that  when  they 
fee  any  thing  with  which  they  were  formerly  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin  } 
they  fay,  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven.  Nugnez, 
Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fentimentt 
and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians^  appears  to  be  more 
natural  and  ccfnfiftent  than  either  of  the  two  preceding^ 
and  is  better  fupported  by  the  hSts  related  by  the  con* 
temporary  hiftorians* 

According  to  Xere2,  p.  200^  two  thoufand  Pe^ 
ruvians  were  killed.    Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the 

flain 
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flain  fix  or  feven  thouran4*  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By 
parcilaflb's  account,  five  thoufand  were  maflacred. 
P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which  I  have  men- 
tioned^  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  neareft  the  truth. 

NOTE  VIII.  p.  46- 

"VT  pTH  I N  G  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  thi$, 
than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxa* 
maica  to  Cuzco.  The  diilance  between  them  is  fix 
hundred  miles.  In  every  place  thrpughout  this  vaft 
extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  ho- 
nours which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns, 
and  even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amafli 
ing  what  was  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca, 
they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cdzco  were  adorned; 
and  though  the  priefts  were  unwilling  to  alienate  thofc 
facred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refufed  to  violate  the 
ihrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards  with  their  own 
hands  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  trea- 
fure ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for 
their  perfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  a£l  of  fa- 
crilege  with  aftonifliment,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  or  difturb  the  commiiEon  of  it.  Zarate,  lib* 
ii.  c.  6«    Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D. 

NOTE    IX.    p.  62. 

ACCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco, 
"^  after  fetting  apart  the  king's  Jifthj  was  divided 
among    480  perfons.      Each   received   4000  pefos.^ 

This 
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This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  6. 
c.  3.  But  as  the  general,  and  other  officers,  were  en- 
titled to  a  part  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men, 
the  fum  total  muft  have  rifen  much  beyond  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Gomara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib. 
ii.  c.  8.  fatisfy  themfclves  with  aflerting  in  general, 
that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 

N  q  T  E  X.    p.  64. 

"^O  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  condu£lcd 
with  more  perfevering  courage  than  that  of  Alva- 
rado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardfliips  endured. 
Many  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their 
leader,  veterans  who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured 
to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  read- 
ers as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  finking 
defcription  of  their  fufFerings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera, 
may  form  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  from 
the  fea-coaft  to  Qiiito,  by  confulting  the  account 
which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1 736, 
nearly  in  the  fame  route.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  178,  &c. 
or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  ' 
Vicjo,  to  Quito,  by  the  fame  road  wbich  Alvarado 
took.  He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the 
Spanifli  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon,  gives  a  moft 
ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of  Alvarado, 
in  forcing  his  way  through  fo  many  obftacles.  Voyage 
du  Pcrou,  p.  xxviii.  &c. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XL    p.  66. 

ACCORDING  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on 
account  of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,360  pefos,  and 
5400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  filver,  befides  feveral 
veflels  and  ornaments,  fome  of  gold,  and  others  of  fil- 
ver ;  on  account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000 
pefos,  and  54,000  marks  of  filver,     Dec.  v.  lib.  vi. 

Q.  13. 

NOTE  Xn.   p.  76. 

'TPHE  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  military  arts 
than  thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  cavalry  were 
the  chief  objeft  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to 
render  them  incapable  of  adling,  by  means  of  a  long 
thong  with  a  ftone  fattened  to  each  end.  This,  when 
thrown  by  a  fkilful  hand,  twitted  about  the  horfe  and 
its  rider,  and  entangled  them  fo  as  to  obftrudl  their 
motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of 
their  own.  Dec.  v.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  this  weapon  is  common  among 
feveral  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of 
South  America ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
Peruvians  had  obfervcd  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occafion  adopted 
it  themfelves.  The  Spaniards  were  confiderably  an- 
noyed by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  inftance  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  mention.  By  turn- 
ing a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valleys 
in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  potted,  fo  fuddenly, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Spaniards 
made  their  efcape.    Herrera,  dec*  v.  lib.  viii.  c.  5*  ^ 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XIII.  p.  100. 

Tl  E R R £ R A's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  ia 
the  moft  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accu- 
rate. It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Orellan^  hiipfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  diftin&Iy 
marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napoo, 
begun  early  in  February  ^541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  26th  of  Auguft,  having  fpent 
:pear  feven  months  in  the  voyage.  M«  de  la  Conda* 
mine,  in  the  year  1743,  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a 
iettlenient  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivcr^ 
a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in 
lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the 
two  adventurers  were  very  differently  provided  for  the 
voyage*  This  hazardous  undertaking,  to  which  ana- 
bition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 
fcience  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undei^taken  ii^ 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from 
conjugal  afFedtion.  The  narrative  of  the  hardfliip^ 
which  (he  fuf&red,  of  the  dangers  to  which  (he  was 
expofed,  and  of  the  difafters  which  befel  her,  is  one  of 
the  mod:  Angular  and  aSedling  fiories  in  any  language, 
exhibiting  in  her  conduft  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  for* 
titude  which  diftinguilhes  the  oj^e  fex»  mingled  with  the. 
fenfibility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to  the  other.  J^e^trq 
de  M.  Godin,  a  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

NOTE    XIV.    p.  105. 
IJ  E  R  R  E  R  A  gives  a  ftriking  pifturc  of  Acir  in-. 
digencc.    Twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been  of- 
ficers of  diftindion  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame 
n  houfe^ 
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houfe,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was 
worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  ia 
public,  while  the  reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs, 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former 
friends  and  companions  were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving 
offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durft  not  entertain  or 
even  converfe  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what 
was  the  condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men 
once  accuftomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they 
felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed,  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  fhelter  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others 
whofe  merit  and  fervices  were  not  equal  to  theirs,  liv- 
ing with  fplendor  in  fumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  vi.  lib. 
viii.  c.  6. 

NOTE   XV.    p.  120. 

TtERRER  A,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great 
credit,  aflerts,  tiiat  Gonzalo  Pizarrp  poffeffed 
domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefaca  de  la 
Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater 
than  that  of  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  en- 
dowed fee  in  Europe.     Dec.  vii.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

NOTE  XVL  p.  138. 

A  LL  the  Spanifli  writers 'defcribe  his  march,  and 
•^^  the  diftrefles  of  both  parties  very  minutely.  Za- 
rate  obferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in 
biftory,  either  with  refpeft  to  the  length  of  the  retreat 
or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to 
his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  miles.    Lib.  v.  c.  16.  26. 

Vol.  III.  Ff  NOTK 
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NOTE  XVIL    p.  156. 
iT  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  bcft  in* 
formed  hiftorian  of  that  period,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thoufand  pefos.     Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

NOTE  XVIIL    p.  158- 

/^ARVAJAL,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an 
advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Find- 
ing Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courfe 
which  he  originally  fuggeftcd,  he  recommended  to 
him  a  timely  fubmiffion  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafeft 
meafure.  When  the  prefident's  offers  were  firft  com- 
municated to  Carvajal,  "  By  our  Lady  (faid  he,  in 
that  ftrain  of  buffoonery  which  was  familiar  to  him) 
the  prieft  ifTues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap,  let  us  not  only  accept  them^  but 
wear  them  as  reliques  about  our  necks.**  Fernandez^ 
lib.  ii.  c.  63. 

NOTE  XLX.   p.  166. 

TTv  U  RING  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  fcvcn 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Her* 
rera,  dec^  viii.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of 
thefe  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c. 
91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  vio- 
lent death  five  hundred.     Lib.  vii.  c.  i. 


not£ 
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NOTE   XX.   p.  175. 

N  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information 
^rom  a  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Corita,  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In 
the  year  1553,  Philip  IL  in  order  that  he  might  dif- 
cover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  fub- 
je£ls,  that  would  be  moft  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and 
leaft  oppreflive  to  them,  addreffed  a  mandate  to  all  the 
Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them  to 
a«fwcr  certain  queries  which  he  propofed  to  them^ 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  cftablifhed 
among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs.  In 
obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  refided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  paffed 
in  New  Spain,  compofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a 
copy.  He  acquaints  hrs  fovereign,  that  he  had  made 
it  an  objedl  during  his  refidence  in  America,  and  in  all 
its  provinces  which  he  had  vifited,  to  inquire  diligently 
into  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  that  he 
had  converfed  for  this  purpofe  with  many  aged  and  in- 
telligent Indians,  and  confulted  feveral  of  the  Spanifh 
ecclcfiailics,  who  underftood  the  Indian  languages  moft 
perfeiSly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed  in 
New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.  Corita  appears  to' 
be  a  man  af  fome  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his 
inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he 
pretends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony  from 
one  circumftance.  His  work  was  not  compofed  with 
a  view  to  publication,  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular 
F  f  2  theory, 
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theory,  bi^t  contains  fimple,  though  full  anfwcrs  to 
queries  propofed  to  him  officially.  Though  Herrera 
does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he 
had  followed  as  guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  fliould  fuppoie, 
from  feveral  fafts  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  well  as 
from  feveral  expreffions  which  he  ufes,  that  this  me- 
morial of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

NOTE    XXL    p.  i88. 
nPHE  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafty  and  inac- 
curate in  eftimating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
provinces  and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico  itfclf  with  any  degree  of 
precifion.     Cortes  defcribes  the  extent  and  populouf^ 
nefs  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  it 
was  not  inferior  to  the  greateft  cities  in  Europe.     Go- 
mara  is  more  explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were 
60,000  houfe.'v,  or  families  in  Mexico.    Cron.  Cr  jSm 
Herrera  adopts  his  opinion.    Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13  5 
and  the  generality  of  writers  follow  them  implicitly 
without  inquiry  or  fcruple.    According  to  this  account, 
the   inhabitants    of    Mexico  muft   have   been  about 
300,000.     Torquemada,  with  his  ufual  propenfity  to 
the  marvellous,  aflferts,  that  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in  Mexico,  and 
confequently  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  23.     But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes*s  officers,  the 
population  is  fixed  at  6o,ooo  people.     RamufiO)  iii. 
309,  A.     Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  19 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mex« 
ico  was  a  great  city. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXIL  p.  192.^ 

TT  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  in- 
'■'  debted  for  this  curious  obfervation,  Palafox,  bifhop 
of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebia  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  il- 
luftrates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the 
only  language  in  which  a  termination  indicating  rc- 
fyt&yjtlavas  reverentiales  y  de  cortejia^  may  be  affixed  to 
every  word.  By  adding  the  final  fy liable  %in^  or  azin 
to  any  word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expreffion  of  venera- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in  fpeaking  to 
an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Tafl,  but 
an  inferior  fays  Tatzin.  One  prieft  fpeaking  to  ano- 
ther, calls  him  Teopixque\  z  perfon  of  inferior  rank 
calls  him  Teopixcatzin,  The  name  of  the  emperor  who 
reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezumay 
but  his  vafTals,  from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Monte-' 
zumazin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio, 
p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns, 
but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  are 
formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is  explained  by 
D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican 
Grammar,  N^.  188. 

NOTE  XXIIL  p.  199. 

TpROM  comparing  feveral  pafTages  in  Corita  and 
Herrera,  we  may  collecS  with  fome  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  various  modes  in  wiiich  the  Mexicans 
contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government.  Some 
perfons  of  the  firfl  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty 
F  f  3  to 
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to  the  public,  were  bound  to  perfonal  fervice  in  war, 
and  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign  with  their 
vaflals.  2,  The  immediate  vaflals  of  the  crown  were 
bound  not  only  to  perfonal  military  fervice,  but  paid  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in 
kind.  3.  Thofe  who  held  oflices  of  honour  or  truft^ 
paid  a  certain  fliare  of  what  they  received  in  confe- 
quence  of  holding  thefe.  4.  Each  CapuUa^  or  aflb- 
ciation,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common  field  al- 
lotted to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  depofited 
the  produce  in  the  royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of 
whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets,  whether 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  produSions  of  their 
artifts  and  manufadurers,  was  demanded  for  rhr  public 
life,  and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were  exempted 
from  every  other  tax.  6.  The  Mayeques^  or  adfcriptl 
glehce^  were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  diftridts  in  every 
province,  which  may  be  confidcied  as  crown  landsy  and 
brought  the  increale  into  public  florehoufcs.  Thus 
the  fovereign  received  fome  part  of  whatever  was  ufe- 
ful  or  valuable  in  the  country,  whether  it  was  the  na- 
tural prcdudtion  of  the  foil,  or  acquired  by  the  induftry 
of  the  peoi^Ic.  What  each  contributed  tow-rds  the 
fupport  of  government,  feems  to  have  been  inconfider- 
able.  Corita,  ip  anfwer  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to 
the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Piiilip  II.  endeavours  ta 
cilimate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen 
might  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  does  not  reckon  it  at 
more  than  three  or  four  realsy  about  eighteen  pence  or 
two  (hillings  a  head. 
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NOTE  XXIV.  p.  200. 

yniORTES,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  afto- 
^^  xiiflied  with  this,  as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican 
ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  Along 
cme  of  the  caufeways,  fays  he,  by  which  they  enter  the 
cily»  are  conducted  two  conduits,  coxnpofed  of  clay 
Xem^ered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  ralfed  about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  Is  conveyed 
a  ftream  of  excellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a 
4nan,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  all  the 
inhis^itants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the 
ilream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  con^ 
doit  pafies  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are 
breaches  in  the  caufeway,  through  which  the  falt- 
water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in 
pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the 
conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes, 
and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat.'ap.  Ramuf.  241,  A. 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  202. 

1 N  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  fliewn 
fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's. 
They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates. 
In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evi- 
dently eaftern.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments 
upon  them,  reprefenting  dragons,  &c.  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely 
fuperior  in  point  of  workmanfliip  to  any  effort  of  Ame- 
rican art.  The  Spaniards  p|-obably  received  them 
F  f  4  from 
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from  the  Philippine  iflands.  The  only  unqucftionible 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  art  thit  I  know  of  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  a  cup  of  very  fine  geld,  which  is  faid  to  have 
belonged  to  Mootnuma*  It  weighs  5  ok.  12  dwt. 
Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  June  ic,  1765.  A  man's  head  is  rcpie> 
lented  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full  face,  on  the 
other  the  profile^  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the 
bead.  The  relievo  is  (aid  to  have  been  produced  bjr 
punching  the  infide  of  the  cup,  (b  as  to  mafae  the  le- 
prefimtation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The  fcabuci 
are  rude,  but  very  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rade  far 
Spanifli  workmanihip.  This  cup  was  parchaied  bf 
Edward  earl  of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  haifaow  of 
Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  nam 
in  the  pofieffion  of  his  grandfon.  Lord  ArchcF.  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information  to  my  rcfpe&aUe  aod 
ingenious  friend  Mr.  Barrio^;ton. 

NOTE  XX\^L  p.  2c8. 

'HP  H  E  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  hare 
been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the 
guidance  of  the  bifliop  of  Gloucefter,  who  has  traced 
the  fucceffive  fteps,  by  which  the  human  mind  ad- 
vanced in  this  line  of  its  progrefs,  with  mnch  cmdi- 
tion,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  firft,  as  far  as 
I  know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  confident  theory 
cocccruinti  the  \  arious  modes  of  writing  pradifed  hj 
nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  im- 
prcvcn:ent.  Div.  Legation  of  Mofes,  iii.  69,  &c» 
Some  important  obfer\'ation5  have  been  added  by  the 
6  learned 
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learned  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  For* 
mation  Mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  i.  295,  &c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  moft  curious  md« 
numents  extant  of  the  eariieft  mode  of  writing,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  preferved  from  the  general  wreck  of 
every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  communicated  to 
the  Public.  For  the  moft  early  and  complete  collec- 
tion of  thefe  publifhed  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  attention  of  that  curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don 
Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Nevir  Spain,  having 
deemed  thofe  paintings  a  proper  prefent  for  Charles  V, 
the  (hip  in  which  they  were  fent  to  Spain,  was  taken 
by  a  French  cruizer,  and  they  came  into  the  poffeflion* 
of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer,  who  having  tra- 
velled himfelf  into  the  New  World,  and  defcribed  one 
of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious  obferver  of  whatever 
tended  to  illuftrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On 
his  death,  they  were  purchafed  by  Hakluyt,  at  that 
time  chaplain  of  the  Englifti  ambaffador  to  the  French 
court;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  pub- 
liflied  at  the  defire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.     Purchas,  iii.  1065. 

The  fecond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  pIQure-writing, 
was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  inv  two 
copper-plates.  The  firft  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  firft  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  ftations  in 
which  they  fettled,  before  they  founded  the  capital  of 
their  empire  in  the  hke  of  Mexico.     The  fecond  is  a 

Chrono« 
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Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  rcprefenting  the 
maimer  in  which  they  computed  and  marked  their 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The  former  was  given  to 
him  by  Dr.  Chriftoval  de  Guadalajora,  in  the  city  of 
Piiebla  de  los  Angeles ;  the  latter  he  received  from 
Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gon2;orra.  But  as  it  feems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded  I  know  not  on 
what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy, 
and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  accognt  of 
a  fiSitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  paint- 
ings in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  manifeftly  the 
appearance  of  being  Mexican  produ&ions,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fuppofititioua. 
The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  fprmer  is  confiderably 
more  perfedt,  than  any  other  fpecimen  of  Mexican  dc- 
fign ;  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to  have  been  much 
defaced  by  time,  I  fufpedt  that  it  has  been  improved 
by  fome  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artift. 
Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronologicil 
wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
computing  time,  as  defcribcd  by  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
It  fccms  to  refemble  one  which  that  learned  Jcfuit  had 
feen  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it 
proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial,  or  arbitrary 
charaSers,  which  reprcfented  feveral  things  befidcs 
numbers.  Each  month  is  there  reprefentcd  by  a  iyux^ 
bol  cxpreffive  of  fomc  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  dif- 
covered  by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  Bo- 
turini BenaJuci  fet  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led 

by 
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by  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  to  colIe£l  the  remains  of  their  hiftorical  mo- 
numents. He  perfifted  nine  years  in  his  refearches, 
with  the  enthufiafm  of  a  projedor,  and  the  patience 
of  an  antiquary.  In  1746,  he  publiihed  at  Madrid, 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiftoria  General  de  la  America  Sep- 
tentrional^ containing  an  account  of  the  refult  of  his 
inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  Ame« 
rican  Hiftorical  Mufcum,  arranged  under  thirty-fix 
different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  Hiftory  appears 
to  me  the  work  of  a  whimfical  credulous  man.  But 
his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a 
ftiip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  Engliih  privateer  in  the 
war  before  laft ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  periihed 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini 
himfelf  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  Spaniih  court, 
and  died  in  an  hofpital  at  Madrid*  The  hiftory,  of 
which  the  Idea^  &c.  was  only  a  profpefius^  was  never 
publiflied.  The  remainder  of  h\%  Mufeum  feems  to 
have  been  difperfed.  Some  part  of  it  came  into  the 
poffeiEon  of  the  prefent  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  when 
he  was  priipate  of  New  Spain,  and  he  publifhed  from 
it  that  curious  tribute>-roll  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  colledlion  of  Mexican  paintings,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vi- 
enna. By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majefties,  I  have 
obtained  fuch  a  fp^cimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight 
paintings,  made  with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  in- 
formed the  copies  could  hardly  be  diftinguiihed  from 

the 
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the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  CoeUx  Mexico^ 
nus^  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Emmanuel 
King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  VIL  who  died 
A.  D.  1533*    After  pai&ng  through,  the  hands  of  fe- 
vcral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the 
cardinal  of  Saxe-Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the  em- 
peror Leopold.     Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly  Mexi- 
can, but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  difierent  from  any  of 
the  former.     An  engraving  has  been  made  of  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  gratify  fuch  of  my  readers^  as  may 
deem  this  an  obje£l  worthy  of  their  attention..    Were 
it  an  obje£l  of  fufficient  importance,  it  might,^  perhaps, 
be  poflible,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and 
the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plaufible 
conje£lures  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  pi<3ure. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  manifeftly  fimilar.     A.  A.  ax€ 
targets  and  darts,  almoft  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
publifhed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c.     B.  B.  are 
figures  of  temples,  nearly  refembling  thofe  in  Purchas, 
p.  1 1 09  and  1 1 13,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  II,    C.  is 
a  bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which 
occurs  in  almoft  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana* 
£.  E.  E.  feem  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war 
drefs,  the  fantaftic  ornaments  of  which  refemble  the 
figures  in  Purchas,  p.  mo,   iiii.  2113.     I  ibouM 
fuppofe  this  pi£ture  to  be  a  tribute- roll,  as  their  mode 
of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.   D.  D.  D.  &c» 
According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation  by 
the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85,  and  the  manner  jn 
which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  jn  the  Mexi- 
can paintings  in  my  pofleffion,  feems  to  confirm  this 

opinion^ 
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opinion.      They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots  on 
a  cord  or  flender  rope. 

.....  J 

Since  I  publi(hcd  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddf- 
love,  who  is  ftill  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly  at- 
tention to  procure  me  iriformatfon,  has  -difcbvered,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Efcurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  cort^ 
fiftirtg  of  forty  (heets  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  each  the 
lize  of  a  common  fheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great 
variety  of  uncouth  and  whimfiiral  figures  of  Mexican 
painting,  in  very  frefh  colours,  and  with  an  e?cplana^' 
ticHi  ih  Spanifh  to  mofl  of  them.  The  firfl  twenty- 
two  fheets  are  the  figns  of  the  months,  dajrs,  &C. 
About  the  middle  of  each  fheet  are  two  or  more  large 
figures  for  the  month,  furrounded  by  the  figns  of 
the  days.  The  lafl  eighteen  fheets  are  not  fo  filled 
with  figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of  Deities, 
and  images  of  various  objects.  According  to  this  Ca- 
lendar in  the  Efcurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  286 
days,  divided  into  22  months  of  13  days.  Each  day 
is  reprefented  by  a  different  fign,  taken  from  fome 
natural  obje£l,  a  ferpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a 
houfe,  &c.  The  figns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Efcurial  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  mentioned 
by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.  p.  4^.  But,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  that  Author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  366 
days,  divided  into  18  months  of  20  days.  The  order 
of  days  in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to 
him,  firfl  by  what  he  calls  a  tridecennary  progreflion  of 
days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hi 
the  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial,  and  then  hy  z  feptenary 
progreffion  of  days  from  one  to'feven,  making  in  all 

twenty. 
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twenty.  In  this  Calendar,  not  only  the  figns  whith 
diftinguifl)  each  day,  but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.  Inhere  are  cer- 
tain weaknefies  which  feem  to  accompany  the  human 
mind  through  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs  in  obfervation 
and  fcience.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Afironomy,  it  appears  to  be  already  con* 
nefled  with  Judicial  Aftrology.  The  fortune  and 
charaiSer  of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed 
to  be  decided  by  fome  fuperior  influence  predon^inant 
at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the 
Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be 
rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c» 
The  pafteboard,  or  whatever  fubftance  it  may  be,  on 
which  the  Calendar  in  the  Efcurlal  is  painted,  feems^ 
by  Mr.  Waddilove's  defcription  of  it,  to  referable  near- 
ly that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  In  feveral 
particulars,  the  figures  bear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in 
the  plate  which  I  have  publi(hed.  The  figures  marked 
D.  which  induced  me  to  conjecture,  that  this  paint* 
ing  might  be  a  tribute-roll  fimilar  to  thefe  publiflied 
by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Wad- 
dilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns  of  days ;  and  I  have  fuch 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  obfcrvations,  as  to 
conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.  It  appears 
from  the  charadlers  in  which  the  explanations  of  (he* 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monument  of 
Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  foon  after  the  con- 
qutfl  of  the  Empire.  It  is  fingular  that  it  OlouId 
never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanifh  Author. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXVIL    p,  210. 

^HE  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  ot  the  deathful 
Lance ;    the  fecond,    the  Divider   of*  nien ;    the 
third,  the  Bhedder  of  Blood ;    the  foarth,   the  Lord 
of  the  Dark-Houfe.     Acofta,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

NOTE  XXVIIL    p.  219. 

>TpHE  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the 
moft  confiderable.  But  if  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it 
was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe, 
and  rofe  to  the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

From  infpcSing  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  foiite 
reafon  for  fufpefting  that  all  their  temples  were  coft* 
ftruded  in  the  fame  manner.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  1109^ 
jiio,  1113. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  220. 

l^OT  only  in  Tlafcala,  and  Tepeaca,  but  even 
in  Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people  were 
mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  were  extremely  low,  and'  flight,  and  with^- 
out  any  furniture  but  a  few  earthen  veffels.  Like  tht 
rudeft  Indians,  feveral  families  refided  under  the  fantfe 
roof,  without  having  any  feparate  apartments,  Her- 
rera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  lib.  x.  c.  22.  Dec,  iii. 
lib,  iv*  €•  17.     Torquem.  lib,  iii.  c.  23. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   XXX.    p.  221. 

JAM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  in 
New  Spain,  and  vidted  almoft  every  province  of  it, 
that  there  is  not  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire, 
any  monument,  or  veftige  of  any  building  more  ancient 
than  the  conqueft,  nor  of  any  bridge,  or  highway, 
except  fome  remains  of  the  caufeway  from  Guadaloupe 
to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the 
city.  MS.  penes  me.  The  author  of  another  account 
in  manufcript  obferves,  **  That  at  this  day  there  does 
not  remain  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  ancient  Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either 
in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  I  have 
travelled,  fays  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent 
to  them,  viz.  New  Galicia,  New  Bifcay,  New  Mex- 
ico, Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  New  Santandero,  without  having  obferved  any 
monument  worth  notice,  except  the  ruins  near  an  an- 
cient village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas  GrandeSy  in  lat.  N. 
30^^.  46'.  longit.  258°.  24^  from  the  Ifland  of  Tcne- 
rifFe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico.  He 
defcribes  this  minutely,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
paltry  building  of  turf  and  ftone,  plaiftered  over  with 
white  earth  or  lime.  A  miffionary  informed  that  gen- 
tleman, that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  another  (et« 
tlement  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred  leagues 
towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro. 
MSt  penes  me. 

Tho$£  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  cir* 
cumftance,  that  they  were  not  given  in  fupport  of  any 

particular 
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particular  fyftem  or  theory,  but  as  fimple  anfwers   to 
queries  which  I  had  propofed.     It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  thefe  gentlemen  ailert,  that  na  ruins 
or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be  difcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they  meant 
that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monuments  as  con- 
veyed any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence,  in  the 
works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.     For  it  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  feveral  Spanifh  authors,  that  in  Otum« 
ba,  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c.  fome  veftiges  of  ancient 
buildings  are  ftill  vifible.     Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer, 
p.  143.  308.  353.    D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  former- 
ly archbifhop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his 
introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacionof 
Cortes,  which  he  publiflied  at  Mexico,  mentions  fome 
ruins  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  feveral  of  the  towns 
through  which  Cortes  pafied  in  his  way  to  the  capital, 
p.  4.  &c.  But  neither  of  thefe  authors  give  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable, 
as  to  fhow  only  that  fome  buildings  had  once  been 
there.     The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,   which 
the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of  temple,  ftill 
remains,  but  without  any  fteps  by  which  to  afcend,  01^ 
any  facing  of  ftone.      It  appears  now  like  a  natural 
mount,  covered  with  grafs  and  ftirubs,  and  poffibly  it 
was  never  any  thing  more.     Torq^iem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
I  have  received  a  minute  defcription  of  the  remains  of 
a  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to 
Acapulco.     It  is  compofed  of  large  ftones,  ^tted  to 
each  other  as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.     At  the 
foundation  it  forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards  1  but  as  it 
Vol.  III.      '  Gg  rifts 
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rifes  in  height,  it  diminiihes  in  extent,  not  gradualljr^ 
but  by  being  contrafted  faddenly  at  regular  diftances^ 
To  that  it  muft  have  refembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate. 
It  terminated,  it-  is  faid,  in  a  fpire. 


NOTE   XXXI.   p.  227. 

nnHE  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifli  Hiftorians,  with 
^  rcfpecl  to  the  number  of  human  victims  facrificed 
in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Gomarn,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thoufand 
human  victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divi- 
r.ities,  and  in  fomc  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
fand. Cron.  c.  229.  The  (kulls  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  ercded  for 
that  purpofe,  and  two  of  Cortcs's  officers  who  had 
counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number 
Was  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82* 
Herrcra'j)  account  is  ftiJI  more  incredible,  that  the  num- 
ber of  vidtims  was  fo  great,  that  five  thoufand  have 
been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  fome  occafions,  no 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance.  Tor  he 
aflcrts,  that  twenty  thoufand  children,  exclufivc  of 
other  vidtims,  were  flaughtercd  annually.  Mon.  Ind. 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpedlable  authority  in  fa- 
vour of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the 
firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chap- 
ter general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  afferts  tfiat  the 
Mexicans  facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  vi3ini9« 
Davila.  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe 
accounts,  B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves,  that  if  there  had 
been  fuch  an  annual  wafte  of  the  human  fpecies,  thv 

country 
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Country  could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  pd* 
puloufiiefs,  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  fifll  landed  there;  and  he  pofitively  aflerts, 
that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a 
hundred  perfons  in  a  year.  See  his  difpute  with  Se- 
pulveda,  fubjoined  to  his  Breviffima  Relacion,  p.  1^5; 
Cortes  does  not  fpecify  what  number  of  vidims  was 
facrificed  annually,  but  B,  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates^ 
that  an  enquiry  having  been  made,  with  refpeS  to  thi^j 
by  the  Francifcan  Monks^  who  were  fent  into  New 
Spain  immediately  after  the  conqueft,  it  was  found  that 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  facrificed  every 
year  in  Mexico.    C.  207. 

NOTE  XXXlUp.tii. 

T  T  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  Peruviaii 
Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant  to 
conclufions  deduced  from  the  moft  accurate  and  lexten- 
five  obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes 
during  each  reign^  in  any  given  fuccefiion  of  princes. 
The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acgfta  and  Garcilafi!b  de  la  Vega, 
Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was.  the 
twelfth  Inca.  The  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monar- 
chy Ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  5  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
fifted  four  hundred  years.  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega^ 
lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each  reign  is  extended 
at  a  medium  to  thirty- three  years^  inftead  of  twenty^ 
the  number  afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obferva- 
tions j  but  fo  imperfcft  were ithc  Per u^eian  tradiuens^ 
G  g  2  that 
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that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the  numbed  <^ 
years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

NOTE  jSXXIII.  p.  238. 

TiT ANY  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  affert,  that 
the  Peruvians  offered  human  facrifices.  Xeres, 
p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  ^  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19. 
But  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this 
barbarous  pra£lice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized 
anceftors,  it  was  totally  aboliflied  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  viflim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple 
of  the  Sun.  This  aflertion,  and  the  plaudble  reafons 
with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  fufficient  to  refute  the 
Spanifh  writers,  whofe  accounts  feem  to  be  founded 
entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themfelves 
had  obferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their 
feftivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moiften* 
ed  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eye-browt, 
and  nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This 
rite  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient 
pradice  of  facrificing  human  vidtims* 

NOTE    XXXIV.   p.  244. 

^H£  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuflons 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  have  prefervcd 
fome  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they 
water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage^ 
torn,  i*  422.  477.  They  likewife  continue  to  ufe 
guano^  or  the  dung  of  fea-fowl8>  aa  manure*    Ulloa 

givct 
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gives  a  defcrlption  of  the  almoft  incredible  quantity  of 
ft  in  the  fmall  iflands  near  the  coaft^     Ibid.  481. 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  247. 
^HE  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca 
at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of 
Atun^Cannar,  are  defcribed  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286, 
&c.  who  infpe^^ed  them  with  great  care.  Ml  de 
Condamine  publifbed  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the 
ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  I'Academie  de 
Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acofta  defcribes  the 
ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vL 
c.  14.  GarcilafTo,  in  his  ufual  Aile,  gives  pompous 
and  confufed  defcriptions  of  feveral  temples,  and  other 
public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Pon 
■■  Zapata,  in  a  large  treatife  concerning  Peru, 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  publiflied,  communicates 
fome  information  with  refpeA  to  feveral  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  me^  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa 
defcribes  fome  of  the  antient  Peruvian  fortifications, 
which  were  Kkewife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity. 
Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumftances  ftruck  all  thofc 
obfervers :  the  vaft  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peru- 
vians employed  in  fome  of  their  buildings.  Acofta 
meafured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
broad,  and  fix  in  thicknefs ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in 
the  fortrefs  at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  coniiderahly 
larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruviana 
could  move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the  height  even  of 
twelve  feet.  The  fecond  circumftance  is,  the  imper- 
fediion  of  the  Peruvian  art,  wh^en  applie4  to  working 
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Angular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  is  no 
regular  layer  or  ftratum  of  building,  and  no  one  flone 
refembles  another  in  dimenfions  or  form.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  perfevering,  but  ill-diredied  induftry  of 
the  Indians,  all  are  joined  with  that  minute  nicety 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  obfervation 
concerning  the  form  of  the  ftones  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Atun-Cannar,  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pineto  gives  a  fimilar 
defcription  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moft  perfedt  of 
all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  ftrata 
of  building  in  feme  parts  of  Atun-Cannar,  which  he 
remarks  as  lingular,  and  as  a  proof  of  fome  progrefs 
in  improvement. 

NOTE    XXXVL  p.  251. 

(  ^T^  HE  Appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with 
!--  their  own  weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are 

confiderably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  perfon 
who  pafles  along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But 
the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  eafieft  mode 
of  paffing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  folid  ftru(5lures  either  of  ftone 
or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo  ftrong  ^ 
and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pafs  alongd  them.  All 
the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358. 
A  more  Ample  contrivance  was  employed  in  paffing 
fmaller  ftreams :  a  bafket,  in  which  the  traveller  was 
placed,  being  fufpended  from  a  ftrong  rope  firetched 
acrofs  the  ftream,  it  was  pufiied  or  drawn  from  one  fide 
1^0  the  other.    Ibid,    J 

Gg4  NOTE 
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NOTE  XXX VIL  p.  264. 
JlM  Y  information  with  tefpcSt  to  thofe  crents  is 
t2!:?n  from  Natida  hreve  de  la  expedicion  mSitar 
de  Sonora  y  Cinzloa,  fu  ezito  feliz,  j  vantcjofo  eftado^ 
en  que  per  ccnfecuencta  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto  unbas 
provincial,  publifhed  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  1771* 
hi  order  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  triio 
had  furniihed  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  armament.  The  copies  of  this  NMdm 
are  very  rare  in  Madrid  ^  but  I  have  obtained  CMie 
which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  thefe  curious 
izSts  to  the  Public.  According  to  this  account,  there 
was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of 
gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  fixtecn 
marks  four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  knt  to 
Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and  is  now  depc£t€4 
in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE  XXXVIIL  p.  265. 
'T^HE  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpeA  (o 
this  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes  feems  to  hare 
furveyed  its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  arch-* 
bifliop  of  Toledo  has  publi(hed,  from  the  original,  in 
the  poiTeilion  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant 
of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Do- 
mingo Caftilio,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a 
peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly  in  the  fame  dire£lioa 
which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  beft  maps,  and  the 
point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked 
with  preciiion.     HiA.  de  Nueva  Efpagna,  327. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  X^XIX.  p.268^ 
JAM  indebted  for  this  faft  to  ll.  L'Abbe  Raynal, 
•■"  tQj?.  iii.  103.  and  upon  confultjng  an  intelligent 
perfon,  who  having  been  long  fettled  on  the  Mofquito 
ihore,  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find 
that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Cam- 
peachy,  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other 
fide  of  Yucatan,  and  the  Englifh  trade  in  the  Bay  ojf 
tfonduras  is  almoft  at  an  end. 

NOTE  XL.  p.  275. 
T>  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enu- 
merated ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  ten  plagues. 
Many  of  thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province. 
J.  The  introdudlion  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe 
was  firft  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by 
a  negro  flave,  who  attended  Narvaez.  Torribio 
affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people,  in  the  provinces 
vifited  with  this  diftemper,  died.  To  this  mor- 
tality occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  Torquemada  adds 
the  deftruSive  effefts  of  two  contagious  diftempers 
which  raged  in  the  years  1545  and  1576.  Ip  the 
former  800,060  j  in  the  latter,  above  two  millions 
perifiied,  according  to  an  exa£l  account  taken  by  order 
of  the  viceroys,  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox 
was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  feveral  years  after 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  proved  very  fatal  to 
the  natives.  Garcia  Origen,  p.  88.  '  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed,  or  died  of  famine  in  thei;  war  with 
7  the 
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the  Spaniards,  particularly  during  the  fiege  of  Mexico, 
3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  reduAion 
of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged,  cither  on  one 
fide  or  other,  had  negledted  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in  all  the 
other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The 
grievous  taflcs  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The  op- 
preffive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay, 
and   from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption. 

6.  The  numbers  employed  in  colledting  the  gold, 
carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
who  were  forced  from  their  '>\vn  habitations,  without 
any  provifion  made  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  fubjecElcd 
Xo  all  the  rigour  of  cold   in   thofe  elevated  regional 

7.  The  immenfe  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,   which 
Cortes    urged    on   with   fuch   precipitate   ardour,    as 
deftroyed  an   incredible  number  of  people.     8.  The 
number  of  people  condemned  to  fervitude,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  employed  in  working  the  filver  mines. 
Thefe,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with   a  hot   iron, 
like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains. 
The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  we're  fubjeded 
there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  fcarcity  of  food,  were  fo  fatal, 
that   Torribio  affirms,  the  country  round  feveral    of 
thofe  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  wit,h  their  flench, 
and  fo  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hover- 
ed about  for  their  prey,  that  the  fun  was  darkened 
^ith  their  flight.     10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  differ- 
fnt    expeditions    which    they    undertook^    and    by 
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(he  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  dcftroyed  many 
of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled  to  ferve  them  as 
^amemes^  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  laft  mode  of 
oppreffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians* 
from  the  number  of  Indians  who  peri(hed  in  Gonzalq 
Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they. 
fiffFered  in  fimilar  feryices,  and  how  faft  they  were 
wafted  by  them.  Torribio,  MS,  Corita  in  his  Breve 
y  Summaria  Relacion,  illuftrates  and  confirms  feveral 
of  Torribio's  obfervations,  to  which  he  refers.  R^S, 
fenes  me. 


E 


NOTE  XLL  p.  276. 

VEN  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii, 
c.  18.  But  the  pafSon  of  that  great  man  for 
fyftem,  fometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  refearch; 
and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome 
inftanccs,  to  overlook  obvious  and  juft  caufes. 

NOTE  XLII.  p.  276. 

A  STRONG  proof  of  this  occurs  iq  the  teftamcnt 
of  Ifabella,  where  flie  difcovers  the  moft  tender 
concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  ufage  of  the  Indians* 
Thofe  laudable  fentiments  of  the  queen  have  been 
adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  ferve  as  the 
introdu£tion  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  of  the  gQo4  treatment  of  the  Indians,  Recopil.  lib. 
^i.  tit.  x^ 


IJOTE 
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KOT£   XLHL    p.  379. 

T>:  t::^  irrtrJ:  TltlidE  the  £r*  bcri  cf  eke 
-*•  ^;r«,  wiica  c.-taisi  lie  lawi  caocenuB^  tte 
pcircri  2ri  f jr.£xsis  c:  zrcbbifcopi  2^  Kfhops,  2!^ 
iccfi  a  til. re  fi.-t  of  t'?r:=  rclA:=s  to  wtut  is  iaamibcBC 
v;wn  tbrr,  u  .px2:i'ani  of  the  locims,  aod  poiBts 
CKit  the  Tiricui  xsctbocs  in  which  it  is  their  datf  to 
intrrpcfir,  ;a  c:c:^  to  defriul  them  froen  oppfcfioo, 
t;:h*r  w;:a  rcfptd  to  ih^Ir  peifons  or  piopectf.  Koc 
cr.^'-  '-'0  thf  !k/.>  coTiicit  to  them  this  bonoanfale  a&4 
hum*r.s  oSzz^  but  they  a^allj  ezerciie  iL 

IxNt'MERAELE  proofs  of  thIs  might  he  piodiic»| 
from  SpaniCi  authors*  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as 
he  Wits  no:  c.Cpoitd  to  afcribe  aoy  merit  to  the  popifli 
clerg}',  to  wr«ich  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey^ 
p.  142.  192,  &c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  £ngH(h  merdiant^ 
who  refidtd  five  years  in  New  Spain,  prerioas  to  the 
year  1572,  gives  the  fame  favourable  account  of  the 
popifh  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of 
Charles  V.  not  only  bilhops,  but  other  ecdefiallics^ 
are  impowercd  to  inform  and  admonifli  the  ciril  ma* 
glftrates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  juft  libertf 
and  rights.  Rccopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley.  14;  and 
thus  were  conftituted  legal  prote^ors  of  the  Indians. 
Some  of  the  Spanifli  ecclefiaftics  refufed  to  grant  abfi>* 
lotion  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  poffleflcd  £mt§» 
miendasj  and  confidered  the  Indians  as  flaves^  oi<em^ 
ployed  them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonz.  DaviU 
Tcatro  Ecclef.  i.  157. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XLIV.    p.  280. 
A  CCORDING  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contaim 
4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of 
the  largeft  Indian  towns  in  America,  p«  104. 

NOTE  XLV.    p.  180. 

1 T  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of* 
the  ftate  of  population  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Europe 
where  the  police  is  moft  perfed,  and  where  fcieitce  has 
made  the  greatefl-  progrefs.  In  Spanifh  America,  where 
knowledge  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpcculative,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But 
in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and 
governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  America,  to  make 
an  adlual  furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdidion, 
and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and 
occupations.  In  confequence  of  this  order,  the  Cdnde 
de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D. 
Jof.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute 
that  commiffion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of 
the  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  diftri£ls,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  obfervations,  and  long  acquaintance  with  moft 
of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  publiflied  the  refult  of 
his  inquiries  in  his  U'eatro  Americano.  His  report, 
however,  is  imperfect.  Of  theninediocefes,  into  which 
the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  publiih* 
ed  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  archbifliopric  of 
Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  Me* 
choacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia,  The  bifboprics 
of  Yucatan^  Verapaz^  Chiapai  and  Guatimala,  are 

entirely 
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entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend 
countries,  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous 
than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  furvey  of  the 
extenfive  diocefe  of  Nova  Galicia^  the  fituation  of  the 
different  Indian  villages  is  dcfcribed,  but  he  fpeciEes 
the  number  of  people  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The 
Indians  of  that  vaft  province,  in  which  the  Spanifh 
dominion  is  imperfedly  eftablifhed,  are  not  regiftered 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain* 
According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  adual  ftate  of  popula- 
tion in  the  five  diocefes  above  mentioned  is  of  Spani* 
ards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos,  in  the  di^M 
cefes  of 

Families* 
Mexico        —  —  —         105,201 

Los  Angeles  —        _  .^        30,600 

Mechoacan  —        —  «—  30,840 

Oaxaca  —  —  —         7^296 

Nova  Galicia  —  — .        — .  16,776 

, 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,the  total  number  is  953^546 

Indian  families  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico 
Los  Angeles        —  —  — 

Mechoacan  _  —  — 

Oaxaca        —  —  — 

Nova  Galicia        —  —  — 

^94*39* 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  ii 

1,47 1,955.  We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this 

computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is  ttiath 

3  from 
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from  the  Matriculay  of  regifter,  according  to  which  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  is  colleded.  As  four  diocefes  of 
nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia 
the  numbers  are  imperfeflly  recorded,  we  may  conclude^  . 
that  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  ex- 
ceeds two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  fcems 
not  to  be  equally  complete.     Of  many  places.  Villa 
Segnor  obferves  in  general  terms,  that  feveral  Spani- 
ards, negroes,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  refide  there, 
without  fpccifying  their  number.      If,  therefore,  wc 
make  allowance  for  thefe,  and  for  all  who  refide  in  the 
four  diocefes  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of 
thofe  of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.     In  fome  places.  Villa  Segnor  diftin- 
guifhes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races 
of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos,  and  marks  their 
number  fcparatcly.  But  he  generally  blends  them  togc- 
gether.     But  from  the  proportion  x^fervable  in  thofe 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  of  the  (bte  of  population  in  Nevir 
Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  number 
of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that 
of  Spaniards.     Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  rec- 
koned above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  bccA 
able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form  any 
conje£ture  equally  fatisfying  with  i;efped  to  the  degree 
of  its  population.     I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 

year 
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year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indiaju  ia  the  vice* 
gojzUy  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to 
the  king.  As  all  females,  and  perfons  under  age,  are 
exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of 
Indians  ought,  by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,120. 
MS.  pems  me. 

I  SHALL  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may 
compute,  or  at  leaft  form  a  guefs  concerning  the  flate 
of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  Accordn^  to 
an  account  which  I  have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate, 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported 
to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953 ;  to 
New  Spain  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  In- 
dians purchafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are  fold  chiefly  to  the 
Spanifh  inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the 
number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will 
amount  by  this  mode  of  computation  to  at  leaft  three 
millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  S|)ani(h  America,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the 
extent  of  population,  and  correal:  the  inaccurate,  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  concern- 
ing the  weak  and  defolate  ftate  of  their  colonies.  The 
city  of  Mexico  contains  at  leaft  150,000  people.  Pu- 
cbla  dc  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards, 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  347. 
G  uadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclufive  of  In« 
dians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima  contains  54,000.  ^  D.  Co& 
mc  Bueno  Defer,  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  con- 
tains 25,000.  Potofi  contains  25,ooo«   Bueno»  1767. 

Popajran 
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Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287* 
Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs  are  ftill  more  numerous.  The 
titles  in  the  moft  thriving  fettlements  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  America  cannot  be  compared  with 
thefe. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of 
people  in  fevcral  towns,  which  I  found  fcattered  ill 
authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  '  But  I  have 
obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  Accuracy  of 
which  I  can  rely;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public^ 
both  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  to  redlify  the  miftaken 
notion  which  I  have  mentioned.  St.  Francifco  de 
Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  peoplfe  of  all 
the  different  races.  Belides  the  city,  there  are  in  the 
Corregimiento  29  curas  or  parifheS  eftablifhed  in  the 
principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  fmaller  hamlets 
depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  are  moftly 
Indians  and  Meftizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pafto  has  between 
6  and  80OG  inhabitants,  befides  27  dependent  villages. 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages. 
The  diftfid  of  Havala  between  18  and  20,000  people* 
Tbediftrifl  of  Tacunna  between  lOand  12,000.  The 
diftridl  of  Ambato  between  Sand  10,000,  befides  (6 
depending  villages;  The  city  of  Riobamba  between 
16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  9  depending  villages. 
The  diftrifl:  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000*  The 
city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,oco  inhabitants^  and 
14  depending  villages.  The  diftri£t  of  Atuafi  between 
5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  villages.  The  city  of 
Cuen^a  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9 

Vol.  III.  H  h  populous 
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populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laiea 
*  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  vil- 
lages. This  degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if 
we  confider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  be* 
yond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only 
province  in  Spanifli  America  that  can  be  denominated 
a  manufacturing  country ;  hats,  cotton  ftuiFs,  and  coarfe 
woollen  cloths,  aare  made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as 
to  be  fufficient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  but  to  furniih  a  confiderable  article  for  exportai* 
tion  into  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America.  I  know  not 
whether  the  uncommon  induftry  of  this  province  (hould 
be  confidered  as  the  eaufe  or  the  cScA  of  its  populous 
nefs.  But  among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  tU^ 
New  World,  the  paffion  for  every  thing  that  comet 
from  Europe  is  fo  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  ma* 
nufadures  of  Quito  are  fo  much  undervalued,  aia  to 
be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE  XLVI.    p.  287. 

^  H  E  S  £  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  places.*  St. 
Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola«  Mexico  in 
New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firme^ 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia, 
Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La 
Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  FrancifcQ  de 
•Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each 
of  thefe  are  fubjeded  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fiMne 
fo  far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts 
arc  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  tbeijr 
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Jurifdidlion.    The  Spanifh  writers  commonly  reckon 
up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of   ' 
Manila  in  the  Philippine  I/lands. 

NOTE  XLVII.    p.  3ir, 

/^N  account  of  the  diftance  of  Peru  and  Chili 
from  Spain,  and  the  difEctilty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  fuch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives. 
But  they  are  ftridly'prohifbited  from  exporting  wine  or 
oil  to  Panama^  Guatimala,  or  any  province  in  fuch 
a  fituation  as  to  receive  it  from  Spain»  Recop.  lib. 
tit.  xviii.  L  15 — 18. 

NOTE   XLVIII.    p.  313. 

^  HIS  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni^  A.  D. 
1550,  fifty-eight  years  after  thedifcovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Ben« 
zoni  wrote  with  the  fpirit  of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to 
cletra£t  from  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular,  it  is 
probable  that  his  calculation  Is  too  low* 

NOTE    XLIX.    p.  315. 

'  Ti^  Y  information  with  refpefl  to  the  divifion  and 
tranfmiffion  of  property  in  the  Spanifh  colonies 
is  imperfe£l.  The  Spanifli  authors  do  not  explain  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  fufficiently  to  the 
cffeds  of  their  own  inftitutions  and  laws.  Solorzano 
de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  L  i6.  explains  in  fome 
meafure  the  introdudion  of  the  tenure  of  Majorafgo^ 
H  h  2  and 
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and  mentions  feme  of  its  eiFe£ls.  Villa  Segnor  takes 
notice  of  a  fmgular  confequencc  of  it.  He  obferves^ 
that  in  fome  of  the  beft  fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico^ 
a  good  deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only 
with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  once  ereded  upon  it ; 
and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  oi  Mayo^ 
rafgOy  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  defolation  and 
thofe  ruins  become  perpetual.  Theatr.  Amer.  vol.  i. 
P-  34- 

NOTE   L.    p.  317. 

''pHERE  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices 
either  civil  or  ccclefiaftic.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  confer- 
ring places  of  truft  indifcriminately  on  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  America,  Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho, 
&c.  p.  5,  6.  But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  re- 
commendations, preferment  in  almoft  every  different 
line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  laft  quoted* 
From  the  difcovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three 
hiiriired  and  fixtynine  bifliops,  or  archbifliops,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  different  diocefes  in  that  country^ 
and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles, 
p.  40.  This  predilection  for  Europeans  feems  ftill  to 
coi^iinue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  ifllied  in  1776,  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nomi- 
j.jiv  European  ccckTiaftics  of  known  merit  and  abi- 
lities, that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to  fupply  vacant 
bvntficcs.     MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    LL    p.  324. 

Ti^  ODER  ATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  into- 
lerably oppreffive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  In* 
dios,  p.  192. 

NOTE   LII.    p.  325. 

TN  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
"*"  and  fervices  of  the  firft  conquerors,  as  well  as  the 
fmall  revenue  arifing  from  the  country  previous  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomtendas 
were  granted  fpr  three,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives. 
Jlecopil.  lib*  vi.  tit,  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 

NOTE    LIII.    p,  326. 

'pV  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is 
not  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this'  informs  us, 
that  many  Meftizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong 
to  any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  thcmfelves  as 
miners  j  and  feveral  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal 
term  of  their  fervice  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choi;;e.  Entreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion 
concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  occupation  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages;  and  wherever 
men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in 
any  fpecies  of  labour,  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious 
it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a  cu- 
rious ffift  incompatible  with  this  opinion.     Wherever 
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NOTE   LVI.    p.  330, 

'T^H  E  ftrongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from 
the  laws  themfeives*  By  tbe  mukitude  and  variety 
of  regulations  to  prevent  abufes,  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  their  number.  Though  the  laws  have,  wifely, 
provided  thiat  no  Indian  (ball  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any 
mine  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence 
than  thirty  miles  ;  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial  of 
D.  Hernan  (arillo  Altamirano  prefented  to  the  king, 
that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  ferve 
in  mines  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their 
habitation.  Colbert  Colled.  M^ny  mines  are  fitu- 
ated  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren,  and  {o  diftant 
from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  ^he  Indians,  that  the 
neceffity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there,  has 
obliged  the  Spaniflx  monarchs.to  difpeofe  with  their 
own  regulations  in  ieveral  inftances,  and  to  permit 
the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  pro* 
vinces  to  refort  to  thofe  mines.  Efcalona  Gazophyl. 
Perub.  lib.  i.  c«  16.  But  in  juftice  to  them  it  (hould 
be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate 
this  oppreffion  as  much  as  poffible,  by  enjoining  the 
viceroys  to  employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  fettle  in  fome  part  of  the  country  adja^ 
cent  to  the  mijies.    Id.  ibid* 


Hhf  NOTE 
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NOTE.LVIL   p.  336* 

^ORQUEMADA,    after  a  long  enumeration, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  accuracy,  concludes 
the  number  of  monafteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four 
hundred.    Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.     The  number 
of  monafteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the 
year  1745,  fifty-five.    Villa- Segnor.  Theat.  Amer.  i. 
34.     Ulloa  reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and 
mentioning  thofe  for  nuns,  he  fays,  that  a  fmall  town 
might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  numbef  of  perfons 
fliut  up  there  is  fo  great.     Voy.  i.  429.     Philip  III. 
in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  A.  D.   1620,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  fo 
great,  that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  reft 
of  the  city.     Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  57.    Lib.  iii. 
c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.     The  firft  monaflery 
in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  year9 
only  after  the  conqueft,    Torq.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  com- 
plete eftabliflimeut  of  the  American  church  in  all  the 
Spaniih  fettlements  was,  in  the  year  1649,  i  patriarch, 
6  archbifhops,  32  blfhops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5 
royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico 
de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of' 
Jefpits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spaniih  dominions, 
the  colleges,  profeffid  houksj  and  rcfidencies,  which  it 
poffefled  in  the  province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in 
Quito  fixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thir- 
teen, in  Peru  feventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Para- 
guay eighteen  s  in  all  a  hundred  and  twelve.    Collec-  . 
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cion  General  de  Providencias  hafta  acqui  tomadas  fobro 
cftranamento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19. 
The  number  of  Jefuits,  priefts  and  novices  in  all  thcfe^ 
amounted  to  224.5.     MS.  penes  me*  i 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  prefeotcd  ^ 
petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monaftery 
might  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenue^pf  thofe  al- 
ready eftablifhed  might  be  circumfcribed,  otberwife; 
the  religious  houfcs  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of 
the  whole  country.  They  rcqUeft  likewife,  that  the 
bifhops  might  be  laid  under  reftri£tions  in  CQnf<pi;rin^ 
holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  m  New  Spaift 
above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  without  any  living.  Id. 
p.  16.  Thefe  abufes  muft  have  been  enormous  indeed, 
when  the  fuperftition  of.  American  Spaniards  wa$ 
ihocked,  and  induced  to  remonftrate  agaiaft  them, 

NOTE  LVIII.  p.  340.  ; 

^T^HIS  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanilh 
clergy,  I  fliould  not  have  ventured  to  give,  upon 
the  teftimony  of  proteftant  authors  alone,  as  they  may 
be  fufpefte^  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in 
particular,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  pro- 
teftant,  to  view  the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifli  America, 
defcribes  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had 
forfaken,  with  fo  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  con- 
vert, that  I  fliould  have  diftrufted  his  evidence,  though 
it  communicates  fome  very  curious  and  ftriking  fails. 
But  Benzoni  mentions  the  profligacy  of  €cclefiaftics  in 
America  at  a  very  early  period  after  their  Settlement 

there. 
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there,  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  in- 
telligent obferver,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion, 
paints  the  difiblute  manners  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics 
in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  fironger  colours 
than  I  have  employed.  Voy.  p.  51.  215,  &c.  M. 
Gentil  confirms  this  account,  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal 
concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circum- 
fiances.  Voy.  i.  61.  155.  i6i.  I  have  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  parti* 
cularly  in  Peru,  are  ftill  extremely  indecent.  AcoiU 
himfelf  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners 
had  been  the  confequence  of  permitting  monks  to  for- 
fake  the  retirement  and  difcipline  of  the  cloifter,  and 
to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  pariflies.  De  procur.  Ind.  Sa« 
lute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions  particularly 
thofe  vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  confi« 
ders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable,  that  he 
leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold  that  the  regular 
clergy  fliould  not  be  employed  as  parifli  priefis.  Lib, 
V.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  regulars  admit, 
that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the 
monks  of  different  orders,  when  fet  free  from  the  re« 
ftraint  of  monadic  difcipline;  and  from  the  tone  of 
their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  was  not  deftitute  of  truth.  In  the  French 
colonies,  the  ftate  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fame  con* 
fequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  faperior  of  the 
fecular  priefts  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with  no  lefs  ap- 
pearance of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  caufes  of 
this  corruption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  cxemp« 

tion 
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tion  of  regulars  from  the  jurifdidMon  and  cenfurcs  of 
their  diocefans  ;  tp  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
expofed  ;  and  to  their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy« 
p.  320.  It  is  remarkable  ^at  all  the  authors,  who 
cenfure  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Spaniih  regulars  with 
the  greateft  feverity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  condufi; 
of  the  Jefuits,  Formed  under  a  difcipline  more  p6r- 
fe£t  than  that  of  the  other  monaffic  orders,  or  ani- 
mated by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  fociety, 
which  takes  fuch  full  poffeffion  of  every  member,  the 
Jefuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed, 
maintained  a  mofl  irreproachable  decency  of  manners. 
Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34,  The  fame  praife  is  like- 
Wife  due  to  the  biihops  and  moil  of  the  dignified 
clergy.     Frez.  ibid. 

A  VOLUME  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the  years 
J728,  1729,  1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me^ 
I  find  there  a  Ariking  confirmation  of  what  I  have  ad^ 
vanced  concerning  the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperftition 
prevalent  in  Spanifh  America.  From  the  newfpapers 
of  any  nation,  oae  may  learn  what  arc  the  objefts 
which  chiefly  engrofs  its  attention,  and  appear  to  it 
moft  interefting.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  al- 
moft  entirely  with  accounts  of  religious  fundions,  with 
defcriptions  of  proceffions,  confecrations  of  churches, 
beatifications  of  faints,  fefiivals,  autos  4e  fe',  &c« 
Civil  or  commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  tranfadions 
of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fmall  corner  in  this  maga* 
S(ine  of  monthly  intelligence*  From  the  titles  of.  new 
books,  which  are  regularly  inferted,  it  appears  that 
two*thirds  of  them  are  treatife^  of  fcbolaftic  theolc^y) 

QX  of  monkiib  devotion* 
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NOTE   LIX.  p.  341. 

C|OLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt 
^  morals  of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that 
cautious  referve,  which  became  a  Spaniih  layman,  in 
touching  on  a  fubje£i:  fo  delicate ;  gives  his  opinion 
very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmnefs  againft  com* 
mitting  parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the 
teftimony  of  feveral  refpedable  authors  of  his  country, 
both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opi- 
nion. De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  ftriking 
proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince 
d'Efquilache  to  exclude  the  regulars.froqn  parochial 
cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collection  of  papers. 
Several  memorials  were  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
procurators  for  the  monaftic  orders,  and  replies  were 
made  to  thefe  in  name  of  the  fecular  clergy.  An  eager, 
and  even  rancorous,  fpirit  is  manifeft  on  both  fides,  Iq 
the  conduct  of  this  difpute* 

NOTE  LX.  p.  347. 

1^  OT  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Ait/Kzgs^  or 
children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  ori- 
ginally excluded  from  the  priefthood,  and  refufed  ad- 
miffion  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  lawiflued 
Sept.  aStb,  1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  prelate  of 
America  to  ordain  fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  we^ 
lock,  as  they  (hould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and 
to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows  in  any  monaftery 
where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate. 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7,.  Some  regard  feems.to 
have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New  Spain  ^  bi^t  noht  ili. 

Fen;, 
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Peru.  Upon  a  reprefentation  of  this  to  Charles  II,  in 
the  year  1697,  be  iffued  a  new  edift  enforckig  the  ob* 
fervation  of  it,  and  profeiling  his  defire  to  have  all  His 
fubje£ls,  Indians  and  meilizos  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fame  privileges* 
Such,  however,  was  the  averfion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  feems 
to  have  produced  little  effeftj  for,  in  the  year  17I5, 
Philip  V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmountable  are 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Pe- 
ruvian Spaniards,  that  the  prefent  king  has  been  con* 
ftrained  to  enforce  the  former  edidis  anew  by  a  law, 
publifhed  September  11,  1774.  Real  Cedula,  MS. 
penes  me* 

'<$ 
NOTE  LXI.  p.  351. 

TTZTARIZ,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator, 
feems  to  admit,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  which 
does  not  pay  duty  may  be  ftated  thus  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what 
was  extrafted  from  Potofi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth. 
Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  afferts  likewife^ 
that  the  quantity  of  filver  which  is  fraudulently  circitr 
lated,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  regularly 
ftamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  jure,  vol;  ii« 
lib.  V.  p.  846.  ' 

NOTE  LXII.  p.  3SS. 

XX^  HE  N  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcoVered  in  th# 
year  1545,  the  veins  were  fo  lieat  the  (tirface, 

that  the  ore  was  tafily  extraded,  and  fo  rich  that  it 
I  was 
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was  refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  fmall  cxpence, 
merely  by  the  adion  of  fire.  This  fimple  mode  of  re- 
fining by  fufion  alone  continued  until  the  year  I574» 
when  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  as 
gold,  was  difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been 
wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries,  the 
'  veins  are  now  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  expence  of  ex- 
tradling  the  ore  is  greatly  increafed.  Befides  this,  the 
richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  moii: 
other  mines,  has  become  lefs,  as  the  vein  continued 
to  dip,  and  has  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is 
amazed  that  the  Spaniards  ihould  perfift  in  working  iu 
Other  rich  mines  have  been  fucceffively  difcovered,  but 
in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreafed  fo  mucb^ 
while  the  expence  of  extrafting  them  has  augmented, 
that  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  f/th  to  a  tenth.  All 
the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Peru,  is  extrafted  from  the  fa« 
mous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  difcovered  in  the  year 
1563.  The  crown  has  referved  the  property  of  this 
mine  to  itfelf;  and  the  perfons  who  purcbafed  this 
quickfilver,  paid  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likewile  a 
ffthj  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761, 
this  duty  on  quickfilver  was  abolifhed,  on  account  of 
the  increafe  of  expence  in  working  mines.  UUoa, 
Entretenimientos,  xii.— xv.  Voyage,  i,  p.  505.  523« 
In  confcquencc  of  this  abolition  of  thejifih^  and  feme 
fubfequent  abatements  of  price,  which  became  neceflary 
on  account  of  the  incrcafing  expence  of  working 
mines,  quickfilver,  which  was  formerly  fold  at  eightjr 
pefos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the  kmg  at  the 
rate  of  fixty  pefos.     Campomanet  Educ.  Popul.  ii» 

»3»» 
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132,  Note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  ^Ltwentiethj 
or  five  per  cent.  Any  of  my  readers  who  are  defirous  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards 
conduft  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  defcription  of 
the  ancient  method  by  Acofta,  Lib.  iv,  c.  i — 13; 
And  of  their  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metal- 
lurgic  art,  by  Gamboa  Coment.  a  las  ordenanz.  de 
minas,  c.  22. 

NOTE  LXIII.   p.  359. 

"VJANY  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced 
ftate  of  induftry  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fixtecnth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain 
was  confiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the 
proportion  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  caufes  of  this  I  have  .explained,  Hift.  of  Cha,  V, 
i.  158*  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  fpecies  of 
induflry  which  is  peculiar  to  them  increafes,  artificers 
and  manufacturers  abound.  The  tfEeSt  of  the  American 
trade  in  giving  aSivity  to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  fin* 
gular  fa£):.  In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  .continued 
to  depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  of  its 
colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpoke  from  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  it  was  fuppofed  they  could  hardly 
finifli  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such 
^  demand  muft  have  put  much  induftry  in  motion,  and 
have  excited  extraordinary  efibrts.  Accordingly,  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II. 's 
reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with 
America  centered^  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than 

16,000, 
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16,000  looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above 
130,000  perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  theiis 
manufa<Eiures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and 
pernicious  was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  j(hall 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  his  reign, 
the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.  Uztariz, 
c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  iirft  edition,  I  have 
the  fatisfaSion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward, 
of  the  Junta  de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Proye^ 
Economicoj  Part  ii.  c,  i.  **  Under  the  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  fays  he,  the  manufaduies 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Low  Countries  fubjed  to  her  do* 
minion  were  in  a  moft  flourifhing  ftatc.  Thofc*  of 
France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then  exift.  No 
European  power  but  Spain  had  colonies  of  any  value 
in  the  New  World.  Spain  could  fupply  her  fettlements 
there  with  the  produftions  of  her  own  foil,  the  fobrics 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans,  and  all  flie 
received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf  alone. 
Then  the  exclufion  of  foreign  manufaftures  was  pro- 
per, becaufe  it  might  be  rendered  effeftual.  Then 
Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to 
America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impofe  what 
reftraints  fhe  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely 
in  her  own  hands.  But  When  time  and  fucCeffive  re- 
volutions had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thore  cir- 
cumflances,  when  the  manufaaures  of  Spain  b^a 

to 
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\o  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America  were  fupplied 
by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  regulations 
bf  Spain  fhould  have  been  acconimodated  to  the  change 
in  her  fituatlon.  The  policy  that  waS  wife  at  one  pe* 
riodj  became  abfurd  in  the  other/* 

NOTE  LXIV.   p.  370. 

"^  O  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft  of  trfia^ 
fure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit 
of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  only  one 
inftanceof  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence. 
All  the  coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to 
Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulte- 
rated, and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bafe  metaU 
The  Spanifli  merchants  with  their  ufual  integrity  fuf- 
tained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners, 
by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  de- 
tedted,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the 
author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  B»  Ulloa  Retablif. 
de  Manuf.  &c.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 

NOTE    LXV.   p.  375. 

Ti^ANY  ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity  of 
money  in  Spain,  Of  all  the  immenfe  fums  which 
have  been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which 
I  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention,  Mon- 
cada  ailerts  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619^ 
above  two  hundred  millions  of  pf/osj  one  half  in  coined 
money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reflaur.  de 
Efpagna,  Difc.  iii.  c.  i.  Uztariz,  who  publiflied  his 
valuable  work  in  1724,  contends^  that  in  money. 
Vol.  Ill,  I  i  plate, 
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plate,  and  jei^Is,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred 
million.  Theor.  &c.  c.  3.  Campomanes,  on  the 
authority  of  a  remonftrance  from  the  community  of 
merchants  in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.  relates,  as  a  certain 
proof  how  fcarce  ca(h  had  become,  that  perfons  who 
lent  money,  received  a  third  part  of  the  Aim  which 
they  advanced,  as  intereft  and  premium.  £duc» 
popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE  LXVI.    p.  379. 

^T^HE  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fadors  of 
^  the  South  Sea  Company  conducted  the  trade  in 
the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Affiento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo 
y  Herrera,  prefident  of  the  court  of  Audience  in 
Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionyfio 
was  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  refpeAable  charader  for  probity 
and  difccrnment,  that  his  teftimony,  in  any  point, 
would  be  of  much  weight,  but  greater  credit  is  due  to 
it  in  this  cafe,  as  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  tranf- 
anions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often  employed  in 
deteding  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which  he  de- 
fcribes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  reprefenta- 
tion  being  compofed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in 
the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome  inftances,  difcover  a 
portion  of  the  acrimonious  fpirit,  natural  at  that  junc- 
ture. His  detail  of  fa£^s  is  curious ;  and  even  £ngli£h 
authors  confirm  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both 
that  various  frauds  were  pradifed  in  the  tranfadions  of 
the  annual  (hip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  frdm 
Jamaica,    and  other  Britiih   colonies,   was   become 

enormoiiily 
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cnormoufly  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  the  Englifli  na- 
tion it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  thofe  fraudulent  opera- 
tions are  not  to  be  confidered  as  deeds  of  the  company, 
but  as  the  diflionourable  arts  of  their  faSors  and 
agents.  The  company  itfelf  fuftained  a  confiderable 
lofs  by  the  Affiento  trade.  Many  of  its  fervants  ac- 
quired immenfe  fortunes.  Anderfon  ChronoL  de- 
dua.  ii.  388. 

NOTE  LXVn.  p.  387. 

OEVERAL  facfts  with  refpefl:  to  the  inftitution, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  effedls,  of  this  company, 
are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifli  readers. 
Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  fertile  in  America  5  it  was  fo  much  ne- 
gle£led  by  the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  company,  only  five 
(hips  failed  from  Spain  to  that  province;  and  during 
fixteen  years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  fingle  ftiip  ar- 
rived from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noticias  de  Real 
Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period 
Spain  muft  have  been  fupplied  almoft  entirely  with 
the  large  quantity  of  cacao,  which  it  confumes,  by- 
foreigners.  Before  the  eredlion  of  the  connpany, 
neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported    from    Ca-  , 

raccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  But  fince  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  company  began  in  the  year 
i73i>  the  importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  in- 
creafed  amazingly,.  During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to 
1 70 1,  the  number  of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas,  was 
I  i  2  ,  643,215. 
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643,215.  During  eighteen  years  fubfequent  to  1731^ 
the  number  of  Fanegas  imported  was  869,247 ;  and  if 
we  fuppofe  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  fame 
proportion  during  the  remainder  of  thirty  years,  it  will 
amount  to  1,448,746  Fanega^^  which  is  an  increafe  of 
805,531  Fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years 
fubfequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into 
Spain  by  the  Company,  88,482  arrobas  (each  twenty- 
five  pounds)  of  tobacco ;  and  hides  to  the  number  of 
177,354.  Id,  i6i.  Since  the  publication  of  the  No- 
ticias  de  Compania,  in  1765,  its  trade  feems  to  be  on 
the  increafe.  During  five  years  fubfequent  to  1769, 
it  has  imported  179,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spaioy 
36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and  221,432 
pefos  in  fpecie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  laft  ar* 
tide  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colony. 
It  receives  ca(h  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao, 
with  which  it  fupplies  that  province,  and  this  it  re- 
mits to  Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purchaiing  European 
goods.  But,  befides  this,  the  moft  explicit  evidence  is 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the  pro- 
vince is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731 ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  live-ftock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inha- 
bitants much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  billiop, 
which  arifes  wholly  from  tythes,  has  .increafed  from 
eight  to  twenty  thoufand  pefos.  Notic.  p.  69*  In 
confequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
cacao  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has  decreafed 
from  eighty  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.  Id,  6i, 
Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  Guyana,  including  all  the  extenfivc  provinces 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  iilands  of 

Trinidad 
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Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries 
with  which  the  company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of 
trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real  Cedula,  Nov. 
19,  1776*  But  I  have  likewife  been  informed  that  the 
inftitution  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  beneficial  efFefts  which  I  have  afcribed  to  it. 
In  many  of  its.  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppreffive 
fpirit  of  monopoly  is  confpicuous.  But  in  order  to 
explain  this,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  enter  into  mi- 
nute details,  which  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
this  work. 

NOTE   LXVIIL    p.  394. 

'Tp  H 1 5  firft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  s^ 
free  trade  with  any  of  her  colopies,  has  produced 
cfFedts  fo  remarkable,  as  to  merit  feme  farther  illuf- 
tration.  The  towns  tq  which  this  liberty  has  been 
granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  province  of 
Andalufia ;  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Arragon; 
Santander,  for  Caftile;  Corugna,  for  Galicia;  and 
Gijon,  for  Afturias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  educ.  popul.  p,  41, 
Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  diftriits,  or  thofe  moft  conveniently  fituated 
for  the  exportation  of  their  refpedive  produdions. 
The  following  fa£ls  give  a  view  of  the  increafe  of  trade 
in  the  fettlements  to  which  the  new  regulations  ex- 
tend. Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties 
colle<fted  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  Havannah,  were 
computed  to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.  During  the 
five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rofe  at  a  medium  to 
308,000  pefos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have 
I  i  3  rifcn 
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rifcn  from  8,coo  to  15,000.  In  Hifpaniola,  from 
2,500  105,600.  In  Porto-Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000. 
The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into 
Spain,  was  reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pefoa. 
Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

NOTE  LXIX.  p.  402, 

'T*  H  E  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cam-? 
pomanes,  Fifcal  del  real  confejoy  Supremo  (an  office  ill 
rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Attorney  Ge- 
neral in  England),  and  Dlredor  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Hiftory,  the  one  intitled  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Fonnento 
de  la  Induftria  Popular;  the  other,  Difcurfo  fobre  h^ 
Educacion  Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fu  Fomento  ^  the 
former  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  af- 
ford a  ftriking  proof  of  this.  Almoft  every  point  of 
importance  with  refpeft  to  interior  police,  taxation^ 
agriculture^  manufadures,  and  trade,  domeftic  as  well 
as  foreign,  is  examined  in  the  courfe  of  thcfe  works; 
and  ther<;  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations 
moft  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have 
carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  thofe  various  fubjedts,  and  a  more  perfcft  free- 
dom from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who 
have  united  more  happily  the  calm  rcfearches  of  phi- 
lofophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public-fpirited 
citizen.  Thefe  books  are  in  high  eftimation  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  re* 
liihin^  an  author  whofe  fcntiments  are  fo  liberal. 


'  o 
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NOTE  LXX.    p.  407. 

^HE  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  inftead  of 
the  fix  hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law, 
Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1,  15.  is  commonly  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  two  thoufand  tons  burden.  The  (hip  from 
Acapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  500,000 
pefos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1)313,843  pefos, 
befides  uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pefos 
more.     Anfon's  Voyage,  384. 


NOTE  LXXL  p.  410. 

^Tp  H  E  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the 
^  rank  of  diflFerent  perfons,  Thofe  in  the  loweft 
order,  who  are  fervants  or  flaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  oneihilling;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and 
thofe  in  public  ofEce,  or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fix« 
teen  reals,  Solorz.  de  jure  Ind.  vol,  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  Englifti  merchant  who  re* 
fided  long  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cru^ 
zado  bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  i  J70,  being 
then  fold  for  foi^r  reals  at  the  loweft.  Hakluyt,  iii. 
461.  The  price  feems  to  have  varied  at  diiFerent 
periods.  That  exaded  for  the  bulls  ifTued  in  the  laft 
Predicacion^  will  appear  from  the  enfuing  table,  which 
will  give  fome  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the 
different  clafiea  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 


1  i  4.  There 
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There  were  iffued  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefos  each        .        «        .         ^ 

at    2  pefos  each        -         -         22,60 < 

at    I  pefo  each        -        -  164,220 

at    2  reals  each        *        -      2,462,500 


2,649,32s 


For  Peru, 

at  16  pefos  4  f  reals  each  •            3 

at    3  pefos,  3  reals  each         •  14,202 

at    I  pefo,  5 1  reals           -  78,822 

at    4  reals            -            -  410,325 

at    3  reals           -           -  668,601 


i3i7i>953 

NOTE  LXXII.  p.  411. 
A  S  Villa  Scgnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  was  accomptant- general  in  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and  by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper  information, 
his  tcftimony  with  refpcdl  to  this  point  merits  great 
credit.  No  fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifli  revenues 
in  any  part  of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publiflied 
in  the  Englifli  language,  and^the  particulars  of  it  may 
appear  curious  and  intciefting  to  fomc  of  my  readers* 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  publifhed  every  two 

years,  there  arifes  an  annual  revenue  in  pefos    150,000 

From  the  duty  on  filver        -         -  700,000 


Carried  forward    850,000 
From 
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Bcpught  forwar4     850,000 
From  the  duty  on  gold  -  -        60,000 

From  tax  on  cards  -  -  70,000 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  ufed  by  the 


Indians             -             7             - 

161,000 

From  tax  on  ftamped  paper 

4I9O00 

From  ditto  on  ice                -             • 

15352* 

From  ditto  on  leather           -             t 

2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder 

7i>550 

From  ditto  on  fait 

32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan 

1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum 

6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos 

21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclefiaftical  annats 

49>ooo 

From  royal  ninth  of  bifliopricks,  &c. 

68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians 

650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  fale  of  goods 

721,87s 

From  the  Almajorifafgo,  cuftom-houfe 

373^333 

From  the  mint             -             •• 

357,500 

•    3»552j68o 

This  fum  amounts  to  819,161!.  Sterling;  and  if 
we  add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from  the  fale  of  5000 
quintals  of  quickfilvcr,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's  account,  and  what 
accrues  from  the  Averiay  and  fome  other  taxes  which 
Villa  Segnor  does  not  eftimate,  the  public  revenue  in 
New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million 
pounds  fterling  money.  Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  389 
&c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight 
millions  of  pefos  in   filver  annually,  and  to  5912 

marks 
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marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hif- 
tory ;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occaiion  of  mention- 
ing, require  a  particular  illuftration.  The  right  to 
the  tytbes  in  the  New  World,  is  vefted  in  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VL^  Charles  V.  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
One  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe, 
another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half  is  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  thefe,  under  the  deno* 
mination  of  las  dos  Novenos  reales^  are  paid  to  the  crown, 
and  conftitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  Tke 
other  feven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  fupport  of  churches, 
and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil,  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley,  23, 
^c    Avendano  Thefaur,  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184* 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife  on  the 
fale  of  goods.  In  Spain,  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent. 
In  America,  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana| 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.    Avendano,  vol.  i.  i86. 

The  Almajorifafgo^  or  cuftom  paid  in  America  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  ave- 
rage to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit*  xiy« 
Ley.  I.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averioy  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoya  to 
guard  the  (hips  falling  to  and  from  America,  Was  firft 
impored  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World 
with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.     It 

amounts 
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amounts  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods. 
Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib,  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley.  43,  44. 


I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail 
of  the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than 
the  year  161 4.  From  a  curious  manufcript,  contain- 
ing a  ftate  of  that  vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments, 
prefented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-CIaros,  by  Fran. 
Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant -general  in  the  tribunal 
of  Lima,  it  appears,  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which 
Caravantes  ftates  his  accounts,  that  the  revenue  col- 
Jefted,  amounted  in  ducats,  at  4s.  i  id.,  to  2,372,768 
Expences  of  government  -  ^yT-^l^ggz 


Net  free  revenue      1,129,776 

The  total  in  fterling  money        ■«■        £.  583,303 
pxpcnces  of  government  *•  305,568 

Net  free  revenue      2^77,735 


But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this 
computation,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftamped  paper, 
leather,  ecclefiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  he  well  fupppfed  equal  to  that  of 
^cxico^ 

In 
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Ik  computing  the  expence  of  government  in  New 
Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  ftandard.  There 
the  annual  eftablifhment  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
ad m in ift ration,  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  col- 
ledcd,  and  there  is  noireafon  fgr  fuppofing  it  to  be  lefs 
in  New  Spain. 

I  HAVE  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the 
Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  frozn 
the  two  laft  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  (be 
former. 

Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas  (Cuf- 

toms),  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes  -         29500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver  -  3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzada  •  -  1,000,000 

T.'iVute  of  the  Indians  -  ^yOOO^ooO 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  -  300,000 

paper  exported   on  the  king's  account, 

and  fold  in  the  royal  warehoufes  300^00 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  (mall 

dii::es  -  -  -  1,000,000 

DlJ^y  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one 

real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 

Frr»m   the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and   the 

co?.lling  trade  from  province  to  province  500,000 
AfTiento  of  negroes  -  -  20O9OOQ 

Frr»m  the  trade  of  Mathe,  or  herb  of 
Paraguay,  formerly  monopolized  by 
the  Jefuits  -  -  -        500,000 

Carry  forward     11,600,000 
From 
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Brought  forward     11,600,000 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belong- 
ing to  that  order  -  -  400,000 


Total     12,000,000 


Total  in  fterling  money    £.   2,700,000. 


Dedu£):  half,  as  the  expence  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  there  remains  net 
free  revenue  -  £.    15350,000 


NOTE   LXXIII.    p.  411. 

A  N  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpecula- 
tion,  has  computed  that  from  the  mines  of  Nevir 
Spain  alone,  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth, 
the  fum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris  Colledl. 
of  Voy.  n.  p.  164.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  total  produce  of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions 
fterling;  a  fum  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo  little  correfpond- 
ing  with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from 
America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded 
ittuft  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campo* 
manes,  the  total  produft  of  the  American  mines  may  be 
computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pefos,  which,  at  four 
fhillings  and  fix  pence  a  pefo,  amounts  to  75425,00©  1. 
fterling,  the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  re- 
gularly paid)  would  be  1,485,000!.  But  from  this 
fum  the  expence  of  adminiftration  is  to  be  deduded, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding note.     Educ.  Popular^  voL  ii.  p.  131.  note. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXTV.  p.  412. 

II  CCORDING  to  Bern,  dc  UUoi,  all  foreign 
^^  goods  exported  from  Spzln.  to  America  paj  duties 
of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25 
per  cent.  As  moft  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain 
fopplies  her  colonies  are  foreign ;  fuch  a  tax  npon  a 
trade  fo  extenfive  mutt  yield  a  confiderable  levcaifie. 
Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &  du  Commerce  d'£(p.  p.  150. 
He  computes  the  value  of  goods  exported  annually 
from  Spain  to  America,  to  be  about  two  millions  and 
a  half  fterliog,  p.  97. 

NOTE  LXXV.  p.  415. 

'T^HE  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according  €0  Gage,  bj 
a  monopoly  of  (alt,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in 
the  Manila  trade  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted 
a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchafe  from 
the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  piolongatiQn 
of  his  government,  p.  6r.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
fuit,  and  continued  in  office  from  1624  to  16359  double 
the  ufual  time. 


SHORT     ACCOUNT 

O  F 

What  is  contained  in  the  Letter  fent 
to  the  Emperor,  mentioned  Preface, 
p.  xii,  xiii. 

THIS   letter   is  dated   July    6th,     151 9. 
Cortes  in  his  fecond  difpatch  takes  notice 
that  it  was  fent  off  on  the  i6th  of  July. 

The  great  objeft  of  the  perfons  who  wrote 
this  letter,  is  to  juftify  their  own  conduft  in 
eftablifhing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  detradt  from  his  merit,  in 
fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  reprefenting  thefe  as 
equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in 
the  expedition,  not  by  the  governor.  They 
labour  likewife  to  depreciate  the  fervices  of 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
merit  of  their  own  exploits. 

They 
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They  contend,  that  the  fole  objeft  of  Velal- 
quez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives^ 
not  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  New  Spain,  or 
the  eftiblifhmeht  of  a  colony  thei"e.  This  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Caftilloi 
c,  19.  41,  42,  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conquefl:  and  fettlement  in  view,  there  fcems 
to  have  been  no  reafon  for  equipping  fuch  a 
confiderable  armament. 

They  aflert,  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment. But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  flender  fortune  given  by  Gomara^ 
Cron.  c.  7.  and  B,  Diaz,  c,  20.  or  what  I  have 
mentioned  Note  Ixxi.  vol.  ii. 

They  take  notice,  that  though  confiderabid 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  en- 
counters with  the  people  of  Tabafco,  not  ohc 
of  them  died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort 
time.  This  feems  to  confirm  what  I  have  ob- 
ferved  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  concerning  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  offenfive  weapons  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

They  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  and 
infliitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  very  ihorCj 
and  as  they  had  rcfidcd  but  a  Ihort  time  in  the 

country^ 
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country,  and  had  but  little  intercourfe  with 
the  natives/  it  is  both  defeftive  and  inaccurate. 
They  defcribe  minutely,  and  with  great  horror^ 
the  human  facrifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans 
to  their  deities,  and  affirm  that  fome  o^f  fheir 
number  were  eye-witnefTes  of  thofe  barbarous 
rites. 

They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a^catafogue  and 
defcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  the  em- 
peror. That  publiihed  by  Gomara,  Cron. 
c.  29.  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  it,  and 
Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in 
his  treatife  De  Infulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  354, 
&c. 


Vot.  III.  K  kr 


i.   :  I 
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N.  B.   The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Vo* 
lume,  and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


JBYSSINIA^  ancmbafly  fent  to  that  country 

-"  by  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  i.  80. 

Acapuica^  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from 
thence  to  Manila,  iii.  406.  Amount  of  the  trea- 
fure  on  board  the  (hip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  487. 

Acofta^  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  ii. 

459- 

Adair^  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the 
native  Americans,  ii.  477. 

Adanfon^  his  juftification  of  Hanno's  account  of  the 
African  feas,  i.  353. 

Africa^  the  weftero  coaft  of,  firft  explored  by  order  of 
John  L  King  of  Portugal,  i.  58.  Is  difcovered 
from  Cape  Non,  to  Bojador,  60.  Cape  Bojador 
doubled,  66.  The  countries  fouthward  of  the 
River  Senegal  difcovered,  74.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
feen  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  79.  Caufes  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  climate  there,  ii.  11.  Ignorance 
of  the  ancient  aftronomers  concerning,  i.  354. 

Agriculture^  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americans, 
ii*  iiy.     Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defcdis  of, 

122. 

Aguado  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  as  a  commiffioner  to  in» 
fpe£t  the  condud  of  Columbus,  i.  187. 

Aguilar^  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  captivity 
among  the  Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cor- 
tCS)  ii.  260. 

K  k  2  Alhuquerqui^ 


INDEX. 

Albuquerque^  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  thC 

Indians  of  Hifpaniula^  i.  304. 
Atcavalay  in  the  Spanifli  cuftonis,  the  term  explained^ 

iii.  490* 
Alexander  the  Greats  his  political  chara£ler,  i.  20.    His 
motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  2i.    His 
discoveries  in  India,  22,  23. 
Alexander  VL  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and  ^fabella 
of  Caftile,  the  right  of  all  their  weflern  diTcovcries, 
i.  162.     Sends  miflionaries  with  Columbus  on  his 
fecond  voyage,   163. 
Almagro^  Diego  de,  his   birth  and   charaSer,  iii.  3. 
AflTociates  with  Pizarro  and  de  Luqu^,  in  a  voyage 
of  difcovery,  5.     His  unfuccefsful  attemptp,  ^'.     Is 
ncgleded  by  Pizarro  in  his  Spanifli  negdcUfipn,  18. 
Is  reconciled  to  him,  20.     Brings  rein^orci^ments 
to  Pizarro  at  Peru,   46.     Beginning  of  4iflen^ons 
between  him  and  Pizarro,  67.     Invades  Chi^i,  **]\. 
Is  created  governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to  Gmzco^ 
77,  78.    Seizes  Cuzco,  out  of  the  hands  of  Pi^afro^ 
80..  Defeats  Alvarado,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  ^t« 
Is  deceived  by  the  artful  negociations  of  Francis 
Pizarro,  83.     Is  defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  $7.     Is 
taken  piifoner,  89.     Is  tried  and  condei^ne4,  91. 
Is  put  to  death,  92. 
Almagro  the  fon,  affords  refuge  to  his  fatherV  follow- 
ers at  Lima,  iii.  104.     His  charafler,  ibid.     Heads 
a  confpiracy  againft  Francis  Pizarro,  105.    Pizarro 
aflailinated,  io6.    Is  acknowledged  as  his  fucceitbr, 
108.     His  precarious  fituation,  10^.     Is  defeated 
by  Vaca  de  Caftro,  112.    Is  betrayed  and  execu^ed» 
113.  •  '  . 

Almajorifafgo^  in  the  Spanifli  American  cuftoms,  the 

amount  of,  iii.  490. 
Alvarado^  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pi- 
zarro, with  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brp* 
thers  at  Cuzco,  iii.  80.     Is  taken  prifoner  by  Al- 
magro, 81.     His  efcape,  84. 
Alvarado^  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  command  at 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  while  he  marched  againftNarvaez,'ii.  3j;7. 
He  is  befieged  by  the  Mexicans,  j66.  His  impru- 
dent conduct,  367.  His  expedition  to  Quito  in 
Peru,  Hi.  63, 

jimazons^  a  community  of,  faid  to  exiiO:  iii  South  Ame- 
rica, by  Francis  OreIlana,.iii.  loi. 

jfmericiif  the  continent  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  198.     How  it  obtained  this  name, 
214.     f  erdinand  of  Caftile  nominates  two  govern- 
ments in,  272.    The  propofitions  oficred  to  the  na- 
tives, 273;     Il(  reception  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuefia 
among  them,  274.     The  .Sout)i  Sea  difcovered  by 
Balboa,  290.    Rio  4e  P.l^ta  difcov^ered,  302.    The 
natives  pf,'injuripufly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  j^i. 
Thq  v^ft,  extent  of,  ii.  2.     The  grand  objeds  it 
prefented  to.view,  3.  .  The  circumftances  of,  fa- 
vourable for  commerce  and  civilization,  5*     The 
climates  of,  7,  8.  Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity 
of  its  cliniate^,    lo.      Its  rude   ai\d  uncultivated 
fiate  whiqn  firft  difcovered,  15,     its  animals,   j8. 
Its  infers  ,and  repti}e$,  20«     Birds,  22.     General 
^ccoHnt  of  jts  fpil,  zi^     Inquiry  into  the  firft  pb- 
pulati9P  .of,  25.     Could  not  be  peopled  by  civil- 
ized.nsitio^s,..  33*    .The    nocthern  extremity  of^ 
C9ntjgi^pus;to   Alia,,  38.      Probably  people^l   by 
ijl^fiatics,  47*     Condition  and  charader  of  the  na- 
tive injiabit^nts  ipquired  into,  49.     Were  more 
riidje  th^n  the  natives  of^  any  other  known  parts  of 
th^  e^rth,  51.    The.  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  ex- 
cepted, 5%» .  Thp  firft  difcoverers  incapable  of  a 
judicioi^p  fpecqlative  exapniination, .  54.     The  vari- 
ous fyft^ms  of  philQfopbei:s.  refpoi^ing  the  natives, 
56.   A^ethod  obferved  in  the  prefent  review  of  their 
bodily  conititution  and  circumftknces,  59,     The 
venereal  difeafe  derived  fnom  this  part  of  the  .world^ 
87.    Why  fo  tbiniy  inhabited,  129.    Tbecoiin- 
tiy  depopulated  l^  4;pntinual  wars,'  172^    Caafe'of 
the  extreme  coldness,  toward  tbe.foutherii.extraBttjf 
pf,  465.     The  natural  uncultivated  ftate  of  the 
K  k  3  coi^ntry 
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country  dcfcribed,  467.     Bones  of  large  cxtind 
fpecies  of  animals  difcovered  under  ground  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  469.     Why  European  animals 
degenerate  there,  47O.    Suppofed  to  have  undergone 
a  convulfive  feparation  from  Afia,  475.     Gaufes  of 
the  depopulation  of,  traced,  iii.  288.     This  depo-r 
pulation  not  the  refult  of  any  intentional  fyftem  of 
policy,   275.      Nor   the   refult   of  religion,    278* 
Number  of  Indian  natives  ftill  remaining  in  Mexi- 
co and  Peru,   280.      All  the  Spanifli  dominions 
there,  fubjefted   to  two  viceroys,   284.     Its   third 
viceroyalty  lately   eftabliflied,    285.     See  Mexico^ 
Peruy  Ccrtfs^  PizarrOy  &c. 
Americans^  native,  in  Spanifli  America,  their  bodily 
conftitution  and  complexion,  il.  6o.   Their  firength 
and  abilities,  62.     Their  inlenfibility  with  ifegard 
to   their   women,    64.      No   deformities  in  their 
frame,  71.     This  circumflance  accounted  for,  72. 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,  74.     A  peculiar  race 
of,  dcfcribed,   77.     The  Efquimaux,   80. ,    Pata- 
gonians,  81.     The  exiftence  of  Patagonian  giants 
yet  remaining  to  be  decided,  83.     Their  difeafes, 
84,     The  venereal   difeafe,  peculiarly  theirs,    86, 
The  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  88*     Are 
only  folicitous  to  fupply  immediate  wants,  90.  The 
art  of  computation,  fcarcely  known  to  them,  91, 
Have  no  abftrad  ideas,  93.    The  North  Americans 
much  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  the  South,  95. 
Their  averfion  to  labour,  97.     Their  focial  ftate, 
100.     DomeAic  union,  loi.     The  women,   103. 
Their  women   not  prolific,   106.     Their  parental 
aflFedion  and  filial  duty,   io8.      Their  modes  of 
fubfiftence,  iii.     Fifliing,   112.     Hunting,    ii4. 
Agriculture,    117.      The  various  objefts  of  their 
culture,  ihid»     Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeds 
of  their  agriculture,    122.     Their  want  of  tame 
animals,  ibid»     Their  want  of  ufeful  metals,   125, 
Their  political  inftitutions,   128.      Were  divided 
into  fmall  independent  communities,  ibid.    Unac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  idea  of  property,  130.     Their 
high   fenfe  of  equality  and    independence,    132, 
Their  ideas  of  fubordination  imperfeft,    133.     To 
what  tribes  thefe  defcriptions  apply,   136.     Some 
exceptions,   138.     Florida^   139.     The  Natchez, 
ibid.     The  iflands,    141.      In  Bogota,  ibid.     In- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  thefe  irregularities,    143. 
Their  art  of  war,  147.     Their  motives  to  hoftility, 
148,     Caufes  of  their  ferocity,  149*     Perpetuity  of 
their  animofities,  152.   Their  modes  of  condu<£iing 
war,  153.     Are  not  deftitute  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude, 156.     Incapable  of  military  difcipline,  158* 
"Their  treatment  of  prifoners,   159.     Their  forti->- 
tude  under  torture,  161-     Never  eat  human  flefli 
but  to  gratify  revenge,  165.    How  the  South  Ame- 
ricans treated  their  prifoners,  166.     Their  military 
education,  168.     Strange  method  of  chufmg  a  cap- 
tain, among  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
noco, ibid*     Their   numbers  wafted   by  continual 
wars,  172.   Their  tribes  now  recruit  their  numbers 
by  adopting  prifoners,   173,     Are  never  formidable 
in  war,  to  more  poli(hed   nations,   175.      Their 
arts,  drefs,  and  ornaments,    176.     Their  habita- 
tions, i8o.     Their  arms,   184.     Their  domeftic 
utenfils,  185.     Conftrudion  of  their  canoes,  i86. 
The  liftleffnefs  with  which  they  apply  to  labour^ 
187.    Their  religion,  190.     Some  tribes  altogether 
deftitute  of  any,  193.    Remarkable  diverfity  in  their 
religious  notions,  198.     Their  ideas  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,   202.     Their  modes  of  burial, 
203.   Why  their  phyficians  pretend  to  be  conjurors, 
206.     Their  love  of  dancing,  210.     Their  immo« 
derate  pailion  for  gaming,   214.      Are  extremely 
addi(5)ed  to  drunkennefs,  216.     Put  their  aged  and 
incurable  to  death,  221.     General  eftimate  of  their 
charader,  222.     Their  intellectual  powers,  223* 
Their  political  talents,  224.     Powers  of  afFe£tion, 
227.     Hardnefs  of  heart,  228.    Their  infenfibility, 
229*    Taciturnity,    231.     Their  cunning,  23a* 
K  k  4  Their 
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Their  virtues,  234.  Their  fpirit  of  independence, 
ibid.  Fortitude,  235.  Attachment  to  thdr  coin- 
munity,  236.  Their  fatisfadlion.  with  their  own 
condition,  237.  General  caution  with  refped  to 
this  inquiry,  241..  Two  diftinguiftiablQ  claffcs  of, 
243.  Exceptions  as  to.  their  character,  245. 
Their  charaderiftic  features  defcribcd,  476.  Iq- 
fiances  of  their  perfevering  fpeed,  477.  An  an- 
tipathy induftrioufly  encouraged  between  them  and 
the  negroes  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  321. 
Their  prefent  condition,  323.  How  taxed,  324. 
Stated  fervices  demanded  from  them,  325.  Nlode 
of  exafting  thefe  fervices,  326.  How  governed^ 
327.  Proteftor  of  the  Indians,  his  funflion,  328, 
Reafons  why  fo  fmall  a  progrefs  is  made  in  their 
converfion,  343. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  publiflies  the  firft  written  account 
of  the  New  World,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America, 
i.  213.    His  claim  as  a  difcoverer  examined,  380. 

Anacoana^  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola,  her.  bale 
and  cruel  ufai^e  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  255. 

Andes,  ftupendous  height  and  extent  of  that  range.of 
mountains,  ii.  4.  Their  height  compared  with 
other  mountains,  457.  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  re* 
markable  expedition  over,  iii.  97. 

Animals^  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at  its  firft 
difcovcry,  ii.  18* 

AntieyitSy  caufe  of  the  imperfeftion  of  thc.art  of  navi- 
gation among  them,  i.  6.  Their  geographical 
knowledge  extremely   confined,    352,   353,    354, 

355^  356>  357- 
Arabians  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fludy  of  geogra* 

phy,  i.  39. 
Argonauts^  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among 

the  Greeks,  i.  16,  17. 
Arithmetic^  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known 

to  the  native  Americans,  ii*  91. 
Afcolino^  father,  his  extraordinaiy  miffiou  to  the  prince 

of  the  Tartars,  i.  46, 

AJiatic 
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y^//V.  difcoveries  made  by  the  Ruifians^ii.  38* 

AffientQ  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  378.  The 
frauds  in».  andhow  put  an  end  to,  379,  380. 

Jiohualpa^  is  left  by  his  fiather  Huafcar  his  fucceflbr  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  iii;  30.  Defeatfi^his  brother 
Huafcar,  and  ufurps  the  empire  of  Peru,  31.  Sends 
prefents  to  Pizarro^  ^f^.  Vifits-  Pizarro,  39.  Is 
perfidioufly  feized  by  him^  43^  Agrees  with  Pizarro 
on  a  ranfom,  45.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  50,  His 
behaviour  during  his  confinement,  54.  A  form  of 
trial  bellowed  on  him,  55.  Is  put  to  death,  57. 
Comparifon  of  authorities  relating  to  his  tranfac- 
tions  with,  and  treatment  by,  Pizarro,  425. 

Akdimct  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  eftabiilhed  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  ii.  452^  ]^Ccrurt8  of,  their 
juri(di£}ion,  iii.  286. 

Averia^  a  SpaniQi  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from  Ame- 
rica, when  firft  impofed,  iii.  49O;     Its  rate,  491. 

AKortSi  thofe  iflanc^s  difcovered^  by*  the  Portuguefe, 
J.  72. 

B. 

Balhooy  Vafco  Nugncz  de,  fettles< »  colony  at  Santa 
Maria,  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  i.  276*  Receives 
intelligence  of  the  rich  country  of  Peru^  284.  His 
charaSer,  287*  Marches  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  288. 
Difcovers  the  Southern  Ocean,  290.  Returns, 
291*  Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Pedrarias  Davila,  294.  Is  fined  by 
Pedrarias  for  former  tranfa£tions,  295.  Is  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the 
South  Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias's  daughter,  298. 
Is  arrefled  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  300. 

Barky  Jefuits,  a  produilion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  356. 

Barrerey  his  defcription  of  the  conftrudion  of  Indian 
houfes,  i.  506. 

Bebaittty  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered 
America  falfely  afcribed  to  him  by  fome  German 

,  authors. 
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authors,  i.  371.     Account  of  him  and  his  family^' 

372. 

Bihring  anJ  Tfchirikow,  Ruffian  navigators,  thought 
to  have  dircovered  the  norti^weft  extremity  of 
Arrerica  from  the  caftward,  ii.  41.  Uncertainty 
of  their  accounts,  474. 

Benalcazar^  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the 
kingd(>m  of  Quito,  iii.  62.  Is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand by  Pizarro,  97. 

Benjamin  the  Jewof  Tudela,  his  extraordinary  travels, 
i.  45. 

Bernaldesy  indance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbe€8 
mentioned  by  him,  ii.  513. 

Bcthemoutt-t  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers  and 
pofTefles  the  Canary  Iflands,  t  54. 

Birds f  an  account  of  thofe  natural  to  America,  it«  jta. 
The  flight  of,  often  ftretch  to  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  land,  i.  364. 

Bogota  in  -America,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  i.  141.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmiffion  to  the 
Spaniards,  145.  Their  religious  dodlrines  and 
rites,  201. 

Bojador^  cape,  the  fir  ft  difcovery  of,  i.  6o«  la 
doubled  by  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries,  66. 

Bojfu^  his  account  of  the  American  war-fo.ng,  ii.  500. 

Bovadilla^  Francis  de,  is  fentto  Hifpaniola  to  inquire 
into  the  condu£):  of  Columbus,  i.  220.  Sends  Co- 
lumbus home  in   irons,  222.     Is  degraded^    225* 

23O;     .         . 
Bougainville^  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno, 

i.  352. 
Bouguer^  M.  his  charafier  of  the  native  Peruvians, 

ii.  483. 
Brafil^  the  coaft  of,  difcovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral, 

i.  216.     Remarks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  463. 
Bridges^  Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.  455. 
Buenos  Aytes,  in  South  America,   fome  account  of 

that  province,  iii.  275* 
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Bullsj  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifli  America,  before 
examined  and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies,  iii,  333.     See  Cruzado. 

Burial  oi  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  ii.  203. 


Cabralj  Alvarez,  a  Portuguefe  commander,  difcovers 

the  coaft  of  Brafil,  i.  216. 
Cacoa^  the  beft  in  quality,    produced  in  the  Spanifh 

American  colonies,  iii.  356.     The  preparation  of 

chocolate  from,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  384. 
Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from 

Seville,  iii.  368* 
California  J  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando 

Cortes,  ii.  453.     The  true  ftate   of  this  country 

long  unknown,  iii,  265.     Why  depreciated  by  the 

Jefuits,  ibid.      Favourable   account   of,    given  by 

Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  266. 
Californians,  the  charafler  of,  by  P.  Venegas,  ii.  486. 
Campeachy,  difcovered   by   Cordova,  who  is  repulfed 

by  the  natives,  i.  340. 
CampomaneSi  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  charafter  of  his 

political  and  commercial  writings,    iii.  483*     His 

account  of  the  produce  of  the  Spanifh  American 

mines,  484. 
Canary  iflands  ere<£led  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VI.   i.  54.     Are  conquered  by  John  de  Be- 

thencourt,  ibid* 
Cannibalsj  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  human  flefli  for  . 

fubfiftence,  though  often  for  revenge^  ii.  165.501. 
Canoes,    American,    the   conftruflion    of,    delcribed, 

ii.  186. 
Caraecasy    efiablifhment  of  the  company  trading  to  . 

that  coaft,  iii.  385.     Growth   of  the^j  trade,   479. 
Caribbee  iflands,  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond 

voyage,  i.  164, 
Caribbees,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,  ii.  245.    Their 

character  by   M.  de  Chanvalon,    485.     Probable 

conje<Slure 
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conjeAure  as  to  the  diftindion  in  chai'aAer  between 

them  and  thb  natives  of  the  larger  iflands,  514. 
Carpini^  his  extraordinary  mii&on  to  th^  ptiate  of  the 

Tartars,  i.  46. 
Carthagina^  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  beft  fortified 

of   any  in  all  the  Spanifh  American  dominioiis, 

iii,  279. 
CartbaginianSi    ftate  of    commerce    and     navigation 

among,  i.  ii.    The    famous  voyages   of    Hanno 

and  Himilco,  13. 
Carvajaij  Francifcode,  contributes  to  Vacfa'de  Caftro's 

victory  over  young  Almagro,  iii.  ii'jl'    ^ncoiirs^ges 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  aflume  the  goverriihent'of  Perii, 

134.     Advifes  Pizarro  to  aflume  .the ib^erc^gnty  of 

the  country,  141.   Is  feized  by  G^fifk  aCnd  executed, 

161. 
Cajmio^  Bernal  Diaz  del,  charaiSer  of  Kii  Hlftoria 

Verdadero  de  la  Conquifia  de  laT  Nii6Va  Efpagha, 

iii*  517* 

Centeno^  Diego,  rievolts  from  Gonzal^  Pja^lfrp'to  thfc 
viceroy  of  Peru,  iii.  137.  Is  defeated'by  Ca'rvajaf, 
and  fecretes  himfelf  in  a  cave,  141b.  Sallies  out 
and  feizes  Cuzco,  155.  Is  reddted  by'PizafrbV 
156.  Is  employed  by  Gafca  to  m^ke'd/fcoveries  in 
the  regions  about  the  river  Plata,  iCfS. 

Chanvalon,  M.  de,  his  chara6ter  of  the  iTative  Ciari6-> 
bees,  ii.  485. 

Chapetones^  in  the  SpaniOi  American  cbldhies^  who 
thus  diflinguifhed,  iii.  316. 

Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  edabliffies  paikb^-boats 
between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  iii.  388.  Allows 
free  trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  39'6.'  Ofahts 
the  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each  other,  393. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  de  Figubroa  Co 
Htfpaniola,  as  chief  judge,  to  regulate  the  treaty 
ment  of  the  Indians,  i.  319.  Caufes  thfs  fuUe^ 
to  be  debated  before  him,  327.  Equips  ia  fquadron 
at  the  folicitation  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  411. 
Refi^ns  his  claim  on  the  Moluccas  to  the  Por'tu- 

gucfe. 
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fuefe,  4^7.  Appoints  Cortes  governor  of  IJevf 
pain^  441.  Rewards  him  on  coming  bome^  451. 
Eftablifhes  a  board  called  tl>e  Audience  of  New 
Spain,  452.  His  confultations  pn  American  affairs^ 
ill.  114.     Eftabliihes  new  regulations,  12 1. 

Chilij  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  lii.  7I.  How  fubjefted 
by  the  Spaniards,  2^9.  Excellence  of  its  climate 
and  foil,  270.  Caufe  of  jts  being  negleAed^  271. 
Profpeft  of  its  improvement,  273. 

Chiquitos^  political  ftate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandez, 
ii.  497. 

Chocolate,  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mexicans, 
iii.  384. 

Cholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with 
fome  account  of  the  town,  ii.  312.  A  confpiracy 
againft  Cortes  difcovered,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
ftroyed,  314. 

Gicero,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  358. 

Gnaloa^  political  ftate  of  the  people  there,  ii.  497. 
Their  mode  of  living,  505.  Are  deftitute  or  all 
religion,  509.  Extraordinary  large  gr^n  of  gold 
found  there,  lii.  456. 

Cineguillay  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  late  difcoyeries 
of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  264. 
Probable  efFefts  of  thefe  difcoveries,  ibid. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  erefls  the  Canary  iflands  into  a 
kingdom,  i.  54. 

Climates,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  8. 
Their  operation  on  mankind,  241.  Inquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in,  459. 

Cochineal,  an  important  produdlion,  almoll  peculiar  to 
New  Spain,  iii.  356. 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climates 
of  America,  ii.  8.     Caufes  of  this  peculiarity,  ^o. 

Colonies,  Sp^nifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and. 
trade  of,  iiii  287.  Depopulation  the  firtt  effeft  of 
them,  288.  Caufes  of  this  depopulation,  ibid.  The 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  to,  275.  General  idea  of  the 
Spanifli  policy  in^  28i«  Early  interpofition  of  the 
7  regal 
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regal  authority  in,  282.  An  exclufive  trade  the 
firft  objedi  in,  308.  Compared  with  thofe  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  309.  The  great  rcftric- 
tions  they  are  fubjed^  to,  jii.  Slow  progrefs  of 
their  pc^pulation  from  Europe,  312.  Are  difcou- 
ragcd  by  the  ttate  of  property  there,  313.  And 
by  the  nature  of  their  eccleAaitical  policy,  315. 
The  various  clafTes  of  people  in,  316.  Ecclefi* 
aftical  conftitutiun  of,  331.  Form  and  endowments 
of  the  church  there,  333.  Pernicious  effe^s  of 
monadic  inditutions  there,  334.  Chara^r  of  the 
ccclefiaftics  there,  336.  Produdions  of,  347. 
The  mines,  348*  Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecas, 
349.  The  fpirit  with  which  they  arc  worked,  351. 
Fatal  efFed^s  of  this  ardour,  353.  Other  com- 
modities that  compofe  the  commerce  of^  356. 
Amazing  increafe  of  horned  cattle,  there,  357. 
Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived  from 
them,  358.  Why  the  fame  advantages  are  not  fiill 
received,  360.  Guarda  coftas  employed  to  check 
the  contraband  trade  in,  380.  The  ufe  of  regifter 
fhips  introduced,  381.  And  galeons  laid  afide, 
382.  Company  of  the  Car^ccas  inftituted,  385. 
Eftablifhment  of  regular  packet-boats  to,  388. 
Free  trade  permitted  between  them,  393.  New 
regulations  in  the  government  of,  395.  Reforma- 
tion of  the  coyrts  of  juftice,  396,  New  diftribu- 
tion  of  governments,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty 
eflabliflied,  397.  Attempts  to  reform  domeftic 
policy,  399.  Their  trade  with  the  Philippine 
iflands,  405.  Revenue  derived  from,  by  Spain, 
409.  Expence  of  adminiftiation  there,  413.  State 
of  population  in,  462.  The  number  of  monafteries 
there,  472.  See  Mexico,  Peru^  &c. 
Columbus ^  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother 
Chriftopher  10  negociate  with  Henry  VII.  king  of 
England,  i.  loo.  The  misfortunes  of  his  voyage, 
105.  Follows  his  brother  to  Hifpaniola,  176,  Is 
veltcd  with  the  adminiftration  of  affair^  there  by 
^  his 
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his  brother  on  his  return  to  Spain,   l88.     Founds 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  200. 
Cohimbusy  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,  i.  85. 
His  early  voyages,    86.      Marries   and   fettles   at 
Lifbon,    88.      His    geographical    reflections,    91. 
Conceives  the  idea  of    making  difcoveries   to   the 
weftward,  93.     Offers  his  fervices  to  the  Genoefe 
fenate,  97.     Caufe  of  his  overtures  being  rejeded 
in  Portugal,  99.     Applies  to  the  courts  of  Caftile 
and    England,    100.      His   propofal,    how  treated 
by  the  Spanilh  geographers,  102.     Is  patronifed  by 
Juan  Perez,    106.     His   propofals    again  rejected, 
io8.     Is  invited  by  Ifabella,  and  engaged  in  the 
Spanifh  fervice,  113.     Preparations  for  his  voyage, 
115.     The  amount  of  his  equipment,  116.     Sails 
from  Spain,   1 18.     His  vigilant  attention  to  all  cir- 
cumftances  during  his   voyage,     12 1.     Apprehen- 
fions  of  his  crew,   122.     His   addrefs   in  quieting 
their  cabals,  126.     Indications  of  their  approach- 
ing land,  128.     An  ifland   difcovered,  129.     He 
lands,  131.     His  interview  with  the  natives,  132. 
Names  the  ifland  San    Salvadore,  134.     Profecutes 
his  difcoveries   fouthward,    135.      Difcovers,    and 
]ands  on,    the   ifland  of    Cuba,    136.      Difcovers 
Hifpaniola,  138.     SuflTers  ihipwreck,  but  is  faved 
by  the  Indians,    139.     Builds   a  fort,  146.     Re- 
turns to  Europe,  150.     His  expedient  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  difcoveries  during  a  ftorm,   152. 
Arrives  at  the  Azores,   153.     Arrives   at  Lifbon, 
154.     His  reception  in  Spain,   155.     His  audience 
with  F.erdinand  and  Ifabella,   157.     His  equipment 
for  a  fecond  voyage,  160.     Difcovers  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  164.     Finds  his  colony  on   Hifpaniola  de-r 
ftroyed,  165,  i66.     Builds  a  city,  which  he  calls 
Ifabella,    168.     Vifits    the    interior   parts   of    the 
country,  170.     His  men  difcontented  and  factious, 
172,  173.     Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  175. 
Meets  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella,  176. 
The  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  and  begin  to  be 

alarmed. 
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alarmed,  177,  178.  He  defeats  the  Indians,  l8i« 
Exadls  tribute  from  them,  183.  Returns  to  Spain 
to  juftify  his  condud,  i88.  Is  furoKhed  with  a 
more  regular  plan  for  colonization,  191*  His 
third  voyage,  195.  Difcovers  the  iflahd  of  Trini- 
dad, 197.  Difcovers  the  continent  of  America, 
198.  State  of  Hifpaniola  on  his  arrival,  200.  Corn- 
pores  the  mutiny  of  Roldan  and  his  adherent!,  203. 
Is  diftrefTed  by  the  fadious  behaviourof  his  men,  217. 
Complaints  carried  to  Spain  againft  him,  218,  219. 
Is  fent  home  in  irons,  222.  Clears  his  oonduA, 
but  is  not  reftored  to  his  authority,  225.  His  foli- 
citations  iiegle£led,  231.  Forms  new  fcheoies  of 
difcovery,  232.  Engages  in  a  fourth  troy^,  234. 
His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola,  235.  Seardhes  tffter  a 
paiTage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  237.  Is  (bjpwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica,  239.  His  ar^fioc  to  fecure 
the  friendlhip  of  the  Indians,  243.  Is  delivered^ 
and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola,  247.  Returns  to  Spain, 
248.  His  death,  25a  Hi&  right  to  tbe  ori^al 
difcovery  of  America  defended,  369. 

Cobimhusy  Don  Diego,  fuea  out  his  claims  to  Im  fe- 
ther's  privileges,  !•  267.  Marries  and  godi  ever  to 
Hifpaniola,  268.  Eftablifhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  C^u- 
bagua,  270.  Projefis  the  conqueft  of  Cuba,  279. 
His  meafures  thwarted  by  Ferdinand,.  303.  Returns 
to  Spain,  304* 

Commerce^  the  asra  from  which  its  comm^iiceindnt  is 
to  be  dated,  L  3.  Motives  to  an  intesamrfe  anvong 
diftant  nations,  5.  Still  flouriflied  in  the  eaftern 
empire  after  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern,  37.  Re« 
vival  of,  in  Europe,  40. 

Compafsy  mariner's,  navigation  extended  moE«  hf  the 
invention  of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  pl«ceding 
ages,  i.  51.     By  whom  invented,  62. 

Condaminej  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  467.  '  His  re* 
marks  on  the  character  of  the  native  Americans^ 
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Con£lfy  the  kingdom  of,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
i.  75. 

Conjiantinopley  the  confec|uence  of  removing  the  feat 
of  the  Roman  empire  to,  i.  35.  Continued  a  com- 
mercial city  after  the  extin£lion  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire, 37.     Became  the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  40. 

Cordova^  Francifco  Hernandez,  difcovers  Yucatan, 
i.  339*  Is  repulfed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to 
Cuba,  341. 

Corita^  Alonzo,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband 
trade  of  the  Spanilh  colonies,  iii.  403.  Charader 
of  his  American  memoirs,  435. 

Cortesj  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  charafter, 
ii*  249.  Is  by  Velafquez  appointed  commander  of 
the  armament  fitted  out  by  him  agaioft  New  Spain, 
251.  Velafquez  becomes  jealous  of  him,  254. 
Velafquez  fends  orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
mifEon,  and  lay  him  under  an  arreft,  255.  Is 
proteflcd  by  his  troops,  257.  The  amount  of  his 
forces,  258;  Reduces  the  Indians  at  Tabafco,  260. 
Arrives  at  St. Juan  deUlua,  261.  His  interview  with 
two  Mexican  commanders,  264.  Sends  prefents 
to  Montezuma,  267.  Receives  others  in  return, 
^68.  His  fchemes,  275.  Eftablifhes  a  form  of 
civil  government,  280.  Refigns  his  commidion 
under  Velafquez,  and  afTumes  the  command  in  the 
king's  name,  283.  His  friendfhip  courted  by  the 
Zempoallans,  285.  Builds  a  fort,  288.  Concludes 
a  formal  alliance  with  feveral  caziques^  ibid.  Dif- 
covers a  confpiracy  among  his  men,  and  dedroys. 
his  (hips,  292,  293*  Advances  into  the  country, 
296.  Is  oppofed  by  the  Tlafcalans,  298.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  them,  306.  His  rafti  zeal,  309. 
Proceeds  to  Cholula,  312.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy 
againft  him  here,  and  deftroys  the  inhabitants,  3 14, 
Approaches  infightof  the  capital  city  of  Me^XKCo.  3i6« 
His  firft  interview  with  Montez|jtaja,3i&.  Hisanxrety 
at  bis  iituatioh  in  the  city  of;j^exico,  326^  Seiz^ 
Montezuma,  331.  Orders  hirfi  to  be  fettered,  334. 
Vol.  III.  L  1  Rcaion 
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Reafonsof  his  conduft,  335.  Prevails  on  Montc25umi 
to  own  himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  340. 
Amount  and  divifion  of  his  tfeafure,  342.  Enrages  the 
Mexicans  by  his  imprudent  zeal»  346.  An  arma-^ 
ment  fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him,  351,  His 
deliberations  on  this  event,  354.  Advances  to  meet 
Narvaez,  359.  Defeats  Ndrvae^,  and  takes  him 
prifoner,  364.  Gains  over  the  Spanifli  foldiers  to 
his  intereft,  ibid.  Returns  to  Mexico,  368.  His 
improper  conduA  on  his  arrival,  369.  Is  refolutely 
attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  370.  Attacks  them  in 
turn  without  fuccefs,  372.  Death  of  Montjezuma, 
375.  His  extraordinary  efcape  from  death,  376. 
Abandons  the  city  of  Nlexico,  377.  Is  attacked  by 
the  Mexicans,  379.  His  great  lofTes  in  the  encoun- 
ter, 380.  Difficulties  of  his  retreat,  382.  Battle 
of  Otumba,  385.  Defeats  the  Mexicans,  386^ 
Mutinous  fpiric  of  his  troops,  390.  Reduces  the 
Tepeacans,  392.  Is  ftrengthened  by  feveral  reia- 
forcements,  395.  Returns  to  MexicOf  396.  '  Efta- 
bliihes  his  head-quarters  at  Tezeuco,  399.  Reduces 
or  conciliates  the  furrounding  country,  4po«  Ca- 
bals among  his  troops,  402.  His  prudence  in  Atp- 
preffing  them,  403.  Builds  and  launches  a  fleet 
of  brigan tines  on  the  lake,  408.  Befiegts  Mexico, 
410.  Makes  a  grand  aiTault  to  take  the  city  by 
ftorm,  but  is  repulfed,  415.  Evades  the  Mexican 
prophecy,  419.  Takes  Guatiraozin  prifoner,  423. 
Gains  poiTeilion  of  the  city,  424.  And  of  the  whole 
empire,  428.  Defeats  another  attemptto  fuperfede 
him  in  his  command,  439.  Is  appointed  governor 
of  New  Spain,  441.  His  fchemes  and  arrange- 
ments, ibid.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  443. 
His  conduct  fubje6ted  to  inquiry,  448.  Returns  to 
Spain  to  juftify  himfelf,  449.  Is  rewarded  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  451.  Goes  back  to  Mexico 
with  limited  powers,  452.  Difcovers  California^ 
453.  Returns  to  Spain,  and  dies,  454.  Inquiry 
into  the natureof  his  letters  to  the  eitoperor  Charles 

V,  5,5. 


V.  515.     Authors  who  wrote  of  his  conqueft  of 

New  Spain,  516. 
tjbuncil  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  306. 
Creoles^  in  the  Spanifh  Ambricah  colonies^  charader 

of,  ill.  318. 
Croglan^  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery 

of  the  hones  of  large  extin£l  fpecies  of  animals  in 

North  America,  ii.  469. 
Crufades,  to  the  Holy  Land^  the  great  political  advan-* 

tages  itmtA   from,    by    the   European    nationst 

i-  42,  43- 

Cruzado^  bulls  of,  publifiied  regularly  every  tWo  years 
in  the  Spanifli  colonies,  iii.  410,  Prices  of,  and 
amount  of  the  fale  at  the  laft  publicatioiiy  487. 

Cuba,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Colum- 
bus, i.  136.  Is  failed  round  by  Ocampo,  267.* 
The  conqueft  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velafquez, 
278.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and 
his  repartee  to  a  friar,  2;^9«  Columbus's  enthufi- 
aftic  defcription  of  a  harbour  in,  36j;.  The  to- 
bacco produced  there,  the  iineft  in  all  Americai 
iii.  356. 

Cubagua,  2l  pearl  fifliery  eftabliflied  there,  !•  7,76. 

C'umand,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill-treatment  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  332.  The  country  defolated  by 
Diego  Ocampo,  335- 

Cuzcoj  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by 
Manco  Capac,  iii.  26.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  61  • 
Is  befieged  by  the  Peruvians,  75.  Is  furprifed  by 
Almagro,  80,^  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the 
Pizarros,  89,     Was  the  oilly  city  in  all  Peru,  25^. 


Dancing,  the  love  of,  a  favouritie  paffioh  among  the 

Americans,  ii.  210. 
Darien,  the  ifthmus  of,  defcribed,.!.  286.     The  in- 

creafe  of  fettlement  there,  obftrudted  by  the  no3(i« 

oufnefs  of  the  climate,  iii.  277. 

L  1  2  Dfi 
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De  Sollst  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  Plata^ 

i.  302. 
De  Soils  J  Antonio,  cbara£ler  of  his  Hiftoria  de  la  Con- 

Quifta  de  Mexico,  ii.  518. 
D^Efquitacbe^  prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vigorous 

meafures  for  r^ftraining  the  excefles  of  the  regular 

clergy  there,  iii.  340.    Rendered  inefFedual,  341, 
D/jz,   Bartholomew,  difcovers  the  Cape   of  Good 

Hope,  i.  79. 
Difcoviriis^  the  difference  between  thofe  made  by  land, 

and  thofe  by  fea,  dated,  i.  357. 
Dodwell^  his  objedions  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  ex- 

\ploded,  i.  351. 
Domingo  J  St.  oh  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola^  fouoded  by 

Bartholomew  Columbus,  i.  aoo. 
Dominicans,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  remonflrate 

againft  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  ladjiiiat  i*  305. 

See  Las  Ca/as. 
Drunkennefs,   (irong  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to 

indulgje  in,  i.  2^5. 


Earthy  the  globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the 

ancients,  i.  32. 
Eiyptian$,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  aay^atton 

among  them,  i.  6« 
El  Dorado^  wonderful  reports  .oi  a  country  fo  called^ 

made  by  Francis  Orellana,  iii.  loi. 
Elephant,  that  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  ii.  470. 
Efcurialj  curious  calendar  difcovered  In  the  Library 

there  by  Mr.  Waddilove,  iii.  445.     Defcription  of 

that  valuable  monument  of  Mexican  arr,  446. 
Efquimaux  Indians,  refemblances  between  them  and 

their  neighbours  the  Greenlanders,  ii«  45,     Some 

account  of,  166.  5O7. 
Eugene  IV.  pope,  grants  to  the  Portusuefe  an  exclii,* 
"  five  right  to  all  ttie  countries  they  UK>uld  iikowr^ 

from  Cape  Non  to  the  continem  of  IvAvi^  u  7a    ~ 

Europe^ 
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Europe^  how  affefted  by  the  difmemberment  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarous  nations,  i.  36. 
Revival  of  commerce  and  navigation  in,  40.  Poll* 
tical  advantages  derived  from  the  crufades,  43, 


Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.  Set  Columbus  and  Ifalella, 
Turns  his  attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of 
American  affairs,  i.  261.  Don  Diego  de  C6lum- 
bus  fues  out  his  father's  claims  againft  him,  267^ 
Erefis  two  governments  on  the  continent  of  Ahie- 
rica,  272.  Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien,  arid  fuperfedea 
Balboa,  293.  Appoints  Balboa  lieutenant- goveV- 
nor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  29S.  Sends 
Dias  de  iSoIis  to  difcaver  a  weftern  parage  to  the 
Moluccas,  302,  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diejgo 
Columbus,  303.  His  decree  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  307. 

Fernandez^  Don  Diego,  charafter  of  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru,  iit.  421. 

Firnandiz^  P.  his  defcriptioh  of  the  political  ftate  of 
the  Chrquitos,  ii.  497. 

Figueroaj  Roderfgo  de,  is  appointed  chirf  judge  of 
Hifpaniola,  with  a  commiflion  to  examine  into  the 
treatment  of  the  Indian  natives,  i.  319,  Makes  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  IndiahS| 

^33- 
FUrtdd^  difcovefed  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  i.  280. 

The  chiefs   there  hereditary,  135.      Account  of, 

from  Alvir  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  ii.  490. 

Flota^  Spanifl),  fome  account  of,  ili.  368. 

Fsnfecdy  bifhop  of  Badajos,  minifter  for  Indian  affairs, 
obflruds  the  plans  of  colonization  and  difcovery 
formed  by  Columbus,  i.  184.  195.  Pistrbniies  thQ 
exptdltidn  of  Albnzo  dc  Ojeda,  2  j  2» 
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GaleonSf  Spani(h,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  thefc  vet 

fels,  iii.  368,     Arrangement  of  their  voyage,  369. 

Galvezj  Don  Jofeph,   fent  to  difcover  the  true  ftate  of 

California,  iii.  266. 
Gama^   Vafco  de,    his  voyage  for  difcovery,  i.  ao6. 
Doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  208.     Anchors 
before  the  city  Melinda,  itid.    Arrives  at  Calecuf 
in  Malabar,  209. 

Gamingy  firange  prppenfity  of  the  Americans  to, 
ii.  214. 

Ganges^  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  tp  the  ppfi- 
tion  of  that  river,  i.  356. 

Cafcoy  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prejtdent  o(  the 
fourt  of  Audience  in  Lima,  iii.  146.  His  cha-» 
rader  and  moderation,  ihid.  The  powers  he  was 
vefted  with,  148*  Arrives  at  Panama,  149.  Ac« 
quires  poiTefSon  of  Panama  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
there,  153.  Advances  towards  Cuzco,  158.  Pi* 
zarro's  troops  defert  to  him,  i6o.  Hfs  moderato. 
ule  of  the  vidory,  161.  Devifes  employment  for 
his  foldiers,  167.  His  divifioii  of  the  country. 
among  his  followers,  168.  ReAorcs  order  and  go* 
vernment,  170.  His  reception  at  his  return  tQ 
Spain,  171, 

GeminuSy   inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,    i« 

^358. 

Geography^  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  confined 
apopng  the  ancients,  i.  31.  Became  a  favourite 
ftudy  among  the  Arabians,  39. 

Giant Sy  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers,  utt« 
confirmed  by  recent  difcoveries,  i.  50.  ii.  480* 

Gioia^  Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  conipafi. 
»•  52. 

Globe^  itsdivifion  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  i,3a. 

Goldy  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was  ac- 
quainted, iii,  125.  Extraordinary  large  grain 
pf>  fo|ind  in  the  ipines  at  Cinaloa,  456. 

Gomara^ 
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XSomarOy  cbara£ler  of  his  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna^ 

ii.  516. 
Good  Hopif  cape  of,  difcovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz^ 

'•79- 

QovernmenU  no  viiible  form  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  ii.  134.     Exceptions,  138. 

Gran  Chaco^  account  of  the  method  of  making  war 
among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,,  ii.  498. 

Granada^  new  kingdom  of,  in  America,,  by  whom  re- 
duced to  the  Spaniih  dominion,  iii«  28a.  Its  cli* 
mate  and  produce,  283.  A  viceroy  lately  efta- 
blilhed  there,  285. 

GnekSi  ancient,'  progrefs  of  navigation  fuid  difcoverj 
among  them,  i.  i6.  Their  commercial  intercourfe 
j^ich  other  nations  very  limited,.  18,  19. 

Greenland^  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  ii.  45. 

Grijalvay  Juan  de,  fets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,   i.   342.     Difcovers  and  gibes  name  to 

.New  Spain,  343^  His  reafons  for  not  planting  a 
colony  in  his  newly  difcovered  lands,  346. 

Guar^h  Coftas,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illicit 
traae  in  the  American  colonies,  iii.  380. 

Guatimalay  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in  Ame- 
rica, iii.  356. 

GuatlmoTan^  nephew  and  fon^ in-law  of  Montezuma, 
fucceeds  Quetlavaca  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
ii.  398.  Repulfes  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
fiorming  the  city  of  Mexico,  415.  Is  taken  pri« 
foner  by  Cortes,  423.  Is  tortured  to  difcover  his 
treiafure,  427.     Is  hanged,  444. 

Cuianoy  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceilive  fertility  of  the 
foil  there,  ii.  473. 

Hannot  his  Periplns  ^^fenfled,  with  an  account  of  hi^ 

voyage,  i.  351. 
Hatuey^   a  cazique  of  Cvil^a,  his  cruel  tr^tment,  and 

memorable  repartee  to  a  Fcancifcaii  friar,  i.  279, 
L 1 4       '       '      Hawkefw9rtV^ 
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fJatukefw9rtV%  voyzgti^  account  of  New  Holland^ 
and  the  inhabitants  from,  ii.  492. 

H^at^  the  different  degrees  of,    10  the  old  and  nevr 

.   continents,  accounted  for,  ii.  459.    Eftimated,  4.72. 

Hinry^  Prince  of  Portugal,  his  cbaraSer  and  fiudies* 
i.  6i«  Expeditions  formed  by  his  order,  63.  Ap- 
plies for  a  papal  grant  of  his  new  difcoveness  69. 
His  death,  72. 

Herrada^  Juan  de,  aflaffinates  Francis  Pizarro,  iii« 
io6»    Dies  112. 

HerrerOf  the  beft  htftorian  of  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spain,  ii.  519.  His  account  of  Orellana's  vojrage, 
iii.  432. 

Hifpanioia^  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  byChriftopfaer 
Columbus,  i.  138.  His  tranfaflions  with  the  na- 
tives, 139.  A  colony  left  there  by  Columlbs^ 
148.'  The  colony  deftroyed,  i66.^  Columbus 
builds  a  city  called  Ifabella,  168.  The  natives  ill- 
ufed,  and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  177.  Are  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards,  182.  Tribute  exaSed  from 
th?m,  183.  They  fchcme  to  flarve  the  Spaniarda^ 
185.  St.  Doniingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus, 200.  Columbus  feiit  home  tti  irons  by 
Bovadil(a,  222.  N icholas  de  Ovando appointed  go- 
vernor, 2?6.  Summary  view  of  the  conduA  of  the 
'  Spaniards  towards  (he  natives  of,  254*  Unhappy 
fate  of  Anacoana,  255.  Great  produce  from  the 
mines  there,  259.  The  inhabitants  diminifli,  2^2. 
The  Spaniards  recruit  them  by  trepanning  the  na- 
tii^es  of  the  Lucayos,  264.  Arrival  of  Don  Di^go 
dc  Columbus,  269.  The  natives  of,  almofi  extir^ 
patcd  by  flavery,.  278.  304.  Controverfy  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  them,  305.  Columbus's  ac- 
count of  the  humane  treatment  he  received  from 
the  natives  of,  366.  Curious  inftance  of  fuperftir 
tion  in  the  Spanifli  planters  there,  it«  471. 
H$lgutn^  Pedro  Alvarez,  erefis  the  Voyal  ftandard 
in  Peru,  in  oppofition  to  the  younger  Almagrq^ 
iii.  1 1  a.  Vsca  de  Caftro  arrives  and  affumes  the 
commandi  ibid. 
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Horner^  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 

Greeks,  i.  17. 
Honduras^  the  value  of  that  country,   owing  to  ill 

produftion  of  the  logwood  tree,  iii.  267. 
Horned  cattle,    amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh 

America,  iii.  357. 
florfes^  aflonifhment  and  miftakes  of  the  Mexicans  at 

the  firil  fight  of  them,  ii.  525.     Expedient  of  the 

Peruvians  to  render  tkem  incapable  of  adion,   iii. 

Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and  fa- 
mily, iii.  29. 

Huafcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  bis  brother 
Atahualpa*3  fucceflElpn  to  Quito,  iii.  30.  Is  de- 
feated an^  taken  prifoner  by  Atahualpa,  31.  So- 
licits the  afliftance  of  Pizarro  againft  his  brother^ 
33,     Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  47. 

J 

fgrnaka  difcoveredby  Chriftopher  Columbus,    i.  17^, 

Jerome  J  St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal 
Aimenes  to  Hifpaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  312.  Their  conduct  under  this 
commifEon,  316.     Are  recalled,  319/ 

Jefuits^  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  California, 
-  iii.  265.     Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  coun- 
try, ibid, 

^Jewsy  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  i,  10. 

IncasM  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii.  27, 

'  231.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion  and 
policy,  233.     See  Peru. 

India^  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to,  i.  21.  The  comn>erce  with,  bow 
carried  on  in  ancient  tinies,  279  28.  And  when 
arts  began  to  revive  in  EuronCf  40.  The  firft  voy- 
?g9  mad^  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho{:^,  %ot. 

Indmns  ia  Sp^0i  America.    See  Americans. 

InSes^ 
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Indies^    Weft,   why  Columbus's  difcoveries  were  fb 
named,  u  i6o. 

Innocent  W.  pope,  bis  extraordinary  mii&on  to  the 
prince  of  the  Tartars,  i.  45,  46. 

Inquijitiony  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  firft  intro- 
duced into  Portugal,  1.361. 

Jlnfiigis  and  reptiles,  why  fo  numerpu^  and  noxious  in 
America,  ii.  20. 

Jdhn  I.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  feiit  fliips  to 
explore  the  wefiern  coafts  of  Africa^  i.  5^/  His 
fon  prince  Henry  engages  in  thefe  attempts,  6i. 

Jo^n  II.  kjn^  of  Portugal,  patronifes  all  attempts  to- 
wards difcoveries,  i.  75.  Sends  w  embail)f  to 
Abyffinia,  80.  His  ungenerous  treatqient  of  Co- 
lunnbus,  99. 

Ir9n^  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  weteut^quainted 
with  this  metal,  ii.  125,  126. 

JJahella^  queen  of  Caftile,  is  applied  to  %  Juan  Pere^ 
in  behalf  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  iq6.  Is 
again  applied  to  by  Quintanilla  and  Santaogel,  no. 
Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  Ii2*  ^'£fies,  %^. 
Her  real  motives  for  encouraging  difcoyericfs  »in 
America,  iii.  276.  ^         " 

JfabeUa^  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola,  built  by  Chrifto- 
pher Columbus,  i.  i68«  .-   ' 

Italy^  the  firft  country  in  Europe,   whei[e  civilization 
and  ahs  revived  after  the  overthrow  of  t;he  RoiAah 
Empire,  i.  ao.     The  commercial  fpirit  of,  a&ivQ- 
and  enterpriung,  42. 


Ladron^  ift^^s^  ^ifcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan^ 

"•434^ 
Lakes ^  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  North  America,  ii.  4. 

Las  Cafas^  Bartholomew,    returns  from  Hifpaniola  to 

foiicit  the  caufe  of  the  enilaved  Indians  at  the  court 

of  Spain,  i.  31  !•    Is  feat  back  with  powers  by  car« 

dinal  Ximenes,    313.     Returns  difiatisfied,    314, 

7  318. 
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318.  Procures  a  new  commtffion  to  be  fent  over 
pnthis  fubjeft,  319,  Recommends  the  fchemeoif 
fupplying  the  colonies  with  negroes,  322.  Under* 
takes  a  new  colony,  323.  His  conference  with  the 
bifhop  of  Darien  before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  328, 
Goes  to  America  to  carry  his  fchemes  into  execu- 
tion, 330.  Circumftances  unfavourable  to-  him, 
333.  His  final  mifcarriage,  334.  Revives  his  re- 
prefentations  in  favour  of  the  Indians^  at  the  defire 
of  the  emperor,  iii.  ii8«  Compofes  a  treatife  on 
the  deftru6tion  of  America,  119, 

Leon,  Pedro  Cieza  de,  character  of  his  Chronica  del 
Peru,  iii.  420. 

Lery^  his  defcription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 
Toupinambos,  ii.  502. 

Z/W,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  iii. 
70. 

Logwood^  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the 
provinces  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan,  iii*  267.  Po- 
,  licy  of  the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the  Englifb  trade  in, 
268. 

Louis^  S^  king  of  France,  his  embaiTy  to  the  chan  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  47. 

LpzanOf  his  account  of  the  ^method  of  making  war 
among  the  natives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii.  498* 

/^2/^if^,  Hernando  de,  a  prieft,  aflbciates  with  Pizarro 
'm  his  Peruvian  expedition^  iii*  5* 
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Madeira^  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  64.  ^ 
Madocy  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his.  voyage 

and  difcovery  of  North  America  examined,  i.  373, 
Magellan^  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantic  fize 
of  the  Patagonians,  ii.  81.  The  exiftence  of  this 
gigantic  race  yet  to :  be  decided,  83.  480.  His 
introdu^ion  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  429.  Is 
equipped  with  4  fquadrpn  for  a  voyage  of  difcovery^ 

431* 
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431.  Sails  through  tht  famous  ftnit  thlit  beans  bis 
name,  432.  Difcovcre  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine 
iflands,  434.  Is  kiUed,  Md. 
Ma^et^  its  property  of  attrafiing  iron  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  not  its  polar  inclination,  t.  6.  Ex- 
traordinary advantages  refui ting  from  this  difrovery^ 

MaU^  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  StMmiih  Ame- 
rica, lii,  377. 

AIan£9  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  cmpirtfi  account 
of,  iii.  26.  231. 

Mandivilli^  Sir  John,  his  eaftern  travels,  with  a  cba-* 
rafter  of  his  writings,  i,  50. 

Man'tlaj  the  colony  of,  eftablilhed  hf  Philip  IT.  of 
Spain,  iii.  405.  Trade  betvreen,  sm  £outh-Aine- 
rica,  406. 

Mankind^  their  difpofition  and  manners  formed  by  their 
fituation,  ii.  29.  Hence  refemblanei^  ih  k  traced 
in  very  diftant  places  without  comoiiiniiitfoh,  30, 
Have  uniformly  attained  the  greateft  {iM'adkm  of 
their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  241. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraotcUiWy  travels  in 
the  Eaft,  i.  48. 

Mareft^  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  cMnf^y  bftWeeli 
the  Illinois  and  Machilimakinac,  ii.  46^* 

Marina^  Donna,  a  Mexican  flave,  her  hifcoty^  it.  %b%m 

Marinus^  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  po&tion  of  Chiiia, 
i.  363. 

Martyr^  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  the  firft  difcovcry  of 
America,  i.  377. 

Meftizos^  in  the  Spaniih  American  colonies,  diftinc- 
tion  between  them  and  Mulattoes,  iii.  319. 

Metalsy  ufeful,  the  original  natives  of  Americii  totaUjr 
unacquainted  with,  ii.  125. 

JkttxicafiSj  their  account  of  their  owil  origin^,  ddm- 
pared  with  later  discoveries,  ii.  47.  Defcriptiens  of 
their  Hifiorical  pidures,  iii.  441.  Various  cR^agge- 
rated  accounts  of  the  nunfibtr  of  hiimiiti  viAims  fa- 
aificed  by  then),  450.  Their  language  furdifbed 
I  with 
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with  refpe&ful  terminations  for  all  its  words*  437. 
How  they  contributed  to  th^  fupport  of  government^ 
438. 
Mixko^  arrival  of  Fqrnando  Cortes  on  tke  coaft  of*  ii« 
a6i.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  ofEce^s^ 
264.  I^forms^tion  Tent  tp  Mont^uma,  with  fome 
Spaniih  prefents,  267.  Montozuma  fends  prefents 
to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  approach  his  ^apU;ai, 
268.  State  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  270,  The 
Zen>poallans  court  the  friend&ip  of  Cortes,  285. 
Several  caziques  enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes^  28S. 
Charafler  of  the  natives  of  Tlafcala,  297.  The 
Tlafcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  305.  Arrival 
of  Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  3i8»  The  ^city  de- 
fcribed,  320*  Montezuma  acknowledges  himfelf  a 
vaiTal  to  the  Spaniih  crown,  340.  Amoujit  of 
the  treafure  colleded  by  Cortes,  342.  Reafons 
of  gold  being  found  in  fuch  fmall  quantities^  343. 
The  Mexicans  enraged  by  t4)e  imprudent  zeal  of 
Cortes,  346.  Attack  Alvafad^  during  the  abfence 
of  Corces,  366.  Their  refolute  attack  on  Cortes 
when  he  returned,  370.  Death  of  Montezuma^ 
375.  The  city  abandoned  by  Cortes,  377.  Battle 
ofOtumba,  385.  The  T^peacans  reduced,  392. 
Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  againft  the  return  of 
Cortes^  396.  Cortes  befieges  the  city  with  a  fleet 
t>n  the  lake,  41 1.  The  Spaniards  repulfed  in  form- 
ing the  ^ity,,  415.  Gu;^timozin  taken  prifoner,  423. 
Cortes  appointed  governor,  441.  His  fc hemes  arnl 
arrangements,  ibid.  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, 443«  Reception  of  the  new  regulations 
there,  iii.  124.  A  retrofpe^):  into  (he  form  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  arts  in^  175.  Our  informa- 
tion concerning,  very  imperfeft,  179.  Origin  of 
the  monarchy,  i8i.  Number  and  greatnefs  of 
the  cities,  i86.  Mechanical  profeflions  there  di- 
fiioguiibed  from  each  other,  ]88»  Difiiniflion  of 
lanl^  189.  Folitica)  inftitutions^  i'92.  Power 
and  4>lendor  of  their  monarchsj,  197*.   Order  of 

government. 
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government,  197.  Provifion  for  the  fupport  of  Ui 
198.  Police  of,  199,  Their  arts^  200.  Their 
paintings,  203.  Their  diethod  of  computing  time^ 
208.  Their  wars  continual  and  ferocious,  209. 
Their  funeral  rites,  2ii.  Imperfedlion  of  their 
agriculture,  ibid.  iDoubts  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  212.  Little  intercourfe  among  it* 
feveral  provinces,  214.  Ignorance  of  money,  215. 
State  of  their  cities,  217.  Temples  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  218,  219.  Religion  of,  225.  Caufes 
of  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  288.  The 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  there,  275.  Number  of  Indiin 
natives  remaining  there,  280.  Lift  and  charader 
of  thofe  authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  conqueft 
of,  ii.  516.  Defcripcion  of  the  aquedu£l  for  the  fiip* 
ply  of  the  capital  city,  iii.  439.     See  Coioniis. 

Michaily  St.  the  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difcd- 
vered  and  named  by  Balboa,  i.  290*  The  coloify 
of,  eftablifhed  by  Pizarro,  iii.  24. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  firft  made  by  land^  i.  i« 

Adind^  human,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  body,  ii.  96. 

Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement  to 
population,  iii.  262.  Some  account  of,  348.  Their 
produce,  350*  The  fpirit  with  which  ihcf  are 
worked,  351.  Fatal  efFefbs  of  this  ardor,  35 j. 
Evidence  of  the  pernicious  eiFe£ls  of  labodring  iA 
them,  469.  Of  Mexico,  total  produce  bf^  td 
the  Spanifh  revenue,  491,  492,  493,  494. 

Molucca  Iflands,  the  Spanifh  claims  on,  fold  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguefe^  ii,  437. 

Monajiic  inftitutions,  the  pernicious  e(Fe£ls  of,  in  the 
Spanifh  American  colonies,  iii.  334.  Number  df 
convents  there,  472. 

Monfoons^  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difcbvered 
by  navigators,  i.  27. 

MontefmoyZ  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  pub- 
lickly  remonftrates  againft  the  cruel  treatment  df 
the  Indians,  i.  305. 

MmaiXMma^ 
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Mwtixximaj  the  firft  intelligence  received  by  the  Spa-*' 
niards  of  this  prince,  i,  345.  Receives  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  in  his  dominions^ 
ii,  266.  His  prefents  to  Cortes,  268.  Forbids  hinx 
to  approach  his  capital,  269.  State  of  his  empire 
at  this  timci  270*  His  charafler,  271.  His  per-* 
plexity  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  272.  His 
timid  negociations  v^ith  Cortes,  273,  His  fcheme 
for  deftroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  difcovered,  313. 
ttis  irrefolute  condud,  317.  His  firft  interview  with 
Cortes,  318.  Is  feized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to 
the  Spanifh  quarters,  331.  Is  fettered,  334.  Ac- 
knowledges himfelf  a  vafTalto  the  Spanifh  crown, 
340.  Remains  inflexible  with  regard  to  religion, 
345.  Circumftances  of  his  death,  375.  Account 
of  a  gold  cup  of  his,  in  England,  iii.  440. 

Mulattoesy  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  expla-» 
Nation  of  this  diflin£lion,  iii.  319* 
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NarvaeZy  Pamphilo,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  drt 
armament  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  352* 
Takes  pofTeffion  of  Zempoalla,  359.  h  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes,  363.  How  he  cat- 
ried  on  his  correfpondence  with  Montezuma,  53!. 

Natchez^  an  American  nation,  their  political  infti- 
tutions,  ii.  139,  140.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fub- 
miffiort  to  the  Spaniards,  145,  Their  religious 
dofirines,  200. 

Navigation^  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  man- 
kind, i.  2.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  Commer- 
cial intercourfe,  3.  Imperfeftions  of,  among  the 
ancients,  6.  More  improved  by  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compaf?,  than  by  ail  the  efforts  of 
preceding  ages,  5 1 .  The  firfl  naval  difcoverics  un*^ 
dertaken  by  Portugal,  55. 

Negroes, 
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NigrciSy  their  peculiar  fituttion  under  the  Spsrliifb  do^ 
minion  in  America,  iii.  321. 

Newfoundland^  its  fituation  defcribed,  ii.  45?. 

New  Holland^  Tome  account  of  the  country  and  inha* 
bitants,  ii.  492. 

New  Spain^  difcorered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Gri-* 
jalvd)  i.  343*     See  Mexico;, 

Nignoy  Alonfo,  Hi  voyage  to  America,  i.  .214. 

Norwegiam  migm  in  ancient  times  have  nigrated'  to^ 
and  colonised  America^  it.  46. 

Nugnez  Vela,  Blafco,  appointed  vid^roy  of  Peru,  to 
enforce  the  new  regulations,  iiL  123.  Hitf'c^aradler, 
128.  Commits  Vaca  de  Caftro  to  priibny  130. 
Diflenfions  between  him  and  the  court  of  audience, 
132.  Is  confined,  133.  Recovers  bis  liberty,  135, 
Refumes  his  command,  136.  Is  putiiied  bj  Oon^ 
saloPisarro,  138.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pw 
zarro,  139. 


OcampOy  Diego,  fent  with  a  fquadron  from  Hlfpaniola 
todefolate  the  country  of  Cumana,  i.,  332.  335; 

Ocampoy  Sebaftian  de,  firft  fails  round  Cuba,  and  din> 
covers  it  to  be  anifland,  i.  267. 

Ocean^  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  be-> 
twecn  difiant  countries,  continued  long  a  formidable 
barrier,  i.  2*     See  Compafs  and  Navigsii§m% 

Ojedtty  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the- Weft 
Indies,  i.  212.  His  fecond  voyage,  227.  Obuiiu' 
a  government  on  the  continent,  272. 

Olmedoy  Father  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the  raih  Steal 
of  Cortes  at  Tlafcala  in  Mexico,  ii.  310.  Ii  fait 
by  Cortes  to  negociate  with  Narvacz,  356. 

Onltana^  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  commaiid  of  % 
bark  built  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  deferts  hiiii»  iiu 

99* 
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^.  Sall^  down  the  Maragndti,  i06.  Retiirrli  ta 
Spain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  difcoveries,  loi* 
Herrera's  account  of  his  voyage^  4.3a, 

Orgognez  commands  Almagro's  party  againft  the  Pi- 
Zdtros,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii.  88. 

Orinoco^  the  grdat  river  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftoph^ 
Columbus,  i.  197.  The  amassing  plenty  of  fifhing, 
ii.  489.  Strange  method  of  chtifing  a  captain  among 
the  Irniian  tribes  on  the  b^nk^  of,  i68. 

Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of,  igftorant  of  the  art  of 
boiling  water,  ii.  5084 

Otumboi  ba!tl€  df,  betw^n  Cortes  and  the  Mejcicans^ 

"  385- 
Chande^  Kitholas  dcj  is  fent  goVetnor  to  Hifpaniola^ 
i.  228.  fKs  prudciit  regulations,  2jd.  Refiifes 
admiflion  to  Columbus,  ort  his  fourth  voyage,  235. 
His  ungeneroas  behaviour  to  Columbus  on  his  (hip- 
wreck,  241.  244.  Receives  hirii  at  length  and  fends 
bim  home,  247.  Engages  in  a  war  with  the  In- 
dians, 2!>3.  His  cruel  treattnent  of  them,  254* 
Encourages  cultivation  and  manufaiSufes,  260.  His 
method  of  trepanning  the  natives  of  the  Lucayos^ 
264.    Is  recalled,  268. 
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Pacific  ocean,  why,  and  by  whom  fo  iiamedj  ii.  433. 
Packet  boats,  fifft  eftibliihment  of,  between  Spain  and 

her  Amcricart  colonics,  iii.  4&S. 
Panama  is  fettled  by  PedrArias  Davila,  i.  30 r. 
Pamientdes^  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth  by  zones, 

i.  360. 
Patagoniansy  fome  account  of,  ii.  81.     The  reality  of 

their  gigantic  fizeyct  to  be  decided,  83.  480. 
Pedrafias  Davila   is   fent  with   a  fleet   to    fupcrfede 

Balboa  in  his  government  of  Santa  Maria  on  the 

ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  294.     Treats  tJalboa  ill,  295. 

Rapacious  conduit  of  his  men,  297.     Is  reconciled 
Vol.  III.  Mm'  to 
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to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his  daughter,  aQ9«  Puti 
£al  boa  to  death ,  300.  Removes  his  fettlement  from 
Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  301. 

Penguin^  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the 
Welch  language,  i,  374. 

Pere%^  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Caf- 
tile,  i.  106.  His  folemn  invocation  for  the  fuccefs 
of  Columbus's  voyage,  118. 

Periplus  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  work  juf- 
tifi-d,  i.  374. 

Peru^  the  firft  intelligence  concerning  this  country^ 
received  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  i.  285*  291. 
The  coaft  of,  firft  difcovered  by  Pizarro,  iii»  13, 
Pizarro's  fecond  arrival,  21.  His  hoflile  proceed* 
ings  againft  the  natives,  22.  The  colony  of  St. 
Michael  eftabliihed,  24.  State  of  the  empire  at  the 
time  of  this  invafion,  25.  The  kingdom  divided 
between  Huafcar  and  Atahualpa,  30,  Atabualpa 
ufurps  the  government,  32.  Huafcar  folicits  affift^ 
ance  from  Pizarro,  33.  Atahualpa  vifits  Pizarro, 
39.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  43.  Agreement  for  his 
ranfom,  45.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  50.  Is  cruelly 
put  to  death,  57.  Confufion  of  the  empire  on  this 
event,  59.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalcazar,  62.  The 
city  of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  70.  Chili  invaded 
by  Almagro,  71.  Infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians,  73. 
Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  92.  Pizarro  di* 
vides  the  country  among  his  followers,  95.  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Spanifli  arms  there,  96.  Francis  Pj- 
zarro  afTafUnated,  io6«  Reception  of  the  new  re- 
gulations there,  125*  The  viceroy  confined  by  the 
court  of  audience,  133.  The  viceroy  defeated  and 
killed  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  139.  Arrival  of  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  149.  Reduction  and  death  of  Gon- 
zalo Pizarro,  i6i.  7'he  civil  wars  there  not  carried 
on  with  mercenary  foldi«rs,  162.  But  neverthelefs 
gratified  with  immenfe  rewards,  164.  Their  pro- 
fufion  and  luxury,  ihid.  Ferocity  of  their  con tefts, 
165.    Their  want  of  faith,  i66.    Inflances,  167. 

Divifion 
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ibivifion  of,  by  Gafca  among,  his  followefs,  l68. 
A  retrofpeft  into  the  original  government,  arts,  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  175,  The  high  antiquity 
they  pretend  to,  228.  Their  records,  229.  Ori- 
gin of  their  civil  policy,  231.  This  founded  in 
religion,  233,  The  authority  of  the  Incas  abfolute 
and  unlimited,  ibid.  All  crimes  were  punifhed  ca- 
pitally, 235.  Mild  genius  of  their  religion,  236. 
Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  238.  And  on 
their  military  fyftem,  239.  Peculiar  ftate  of  pro- 
perty there,  240.  Diftinftion  of  ranks,  242.  State 
of  arts,  ibid.  Improved  ftate  of  agriculture,  243. 
Their  buildings,  ?45.  Their  public  roads,  248. 
Their  bridges,  250.  Their  mode  of  refining  filver 
ore,  252.  Works  of  elegance,  253,  Their  civi*- 
lization,  neverthelefs,  but  imperfedt,  255.  Cuzco 
the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  city, 
ibid.  No  perfe^l  feparation  of  profeffions,  255. 
Little  commercial  intercourfc,  256.  Their  unwar* 
like  fpirit,  257.  Eat  their  flefli  and  fifli  raw,  259. 
Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  260.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of 
this  country,  273-  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  there, 
275.  Writers  who  gave  accounts  of  the  conqueft 
of,  419,  Their  method  of  building,  453,  State  of 
the  revenire  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain, 
489.     See  Colonies, 

Peter  I,  czar  of  Ruflia,  his  extenfive  views  in  profe- 
cuting  Afiating  difcoveries,  ii.  38. 

Phenicians^  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  i.  8.     Their  trade,  how  condu6ted, 

351- 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by 
his  American  treafures,  iii.  361.  Eftabliflies  the 
colony  of  Manila,  4O5. 

Philip  III.  exhaufts  his  country  by  inconfiderate  bi- 
gotry, iii.  361. 

Philippine  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
M  m  a        '  iif 
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ii.  434.  A  colony  cftabllfhed  there  by  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  iii.  405.     Trade  between  and  America,  406. 

Phyfic^  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected  with 
divination,  ii.  207. 

Pinto^  Chevalier,  his  dcfcription  of  the  charaSeriftic 
features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  476. 

Pinzon^  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  veflcl  under 
Columbus  in  his  firft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  117. 
Sails  to  America  on  a  private  adventure  with  four 
{hips,  117.     Difcovers  Yucatan,  266. 

PiT^rro^  Ferdinand,  is  befieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peru- 
vians, iii.  76.  Is  furprifed  there  by  Almagro,  81. 
Efcapes  with  Alvarado,  84.  Defends  his  brother  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  93.     Is  committed  to  prifon,  95. 

Pizarroy  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  fettlement 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  276.  Marches  under 
him  acrofs  the  iflhmus,  where  they  difcover  the 
South  Sea,  289.  His  birth,  education,  and  cha- 
radier,  iii.  3.  AfTociates  with  Almagro  and  De 
Luque,  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  5.  His  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  7.  Is  recalled,  and  deferred  by  moft  of  his 
followers,  ii.  Remains  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona 
for  fupplies,  12.  Difcovers  the  coafl  of  Peru,  13. 
Returns  to  Panama,  14.  Goes  to  Spain  to  folicit 
reinforcements,  17.  Procures  the  fupreme  com- 
mand for  himfelf,  18.  Is  affified  with  money  by 
Cortes,  19.  Lands  again  in  Peru,  2i.  His  hof- 
tile  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  23.  Efta- 
blifhes  the  colony  of  St.  Michael,  24.  State  of 
the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time,  25.  Caufe  of  his 
eafy  penetration  into  the  country,  32.  Is  applied 
to  by  Huafcar  for  affiftance  againft  his  vidorious 
brother  Atahualpa,'  33.  State  of  his  forces,  34. 
Arrives  at  Caxamalca,  36.  Is  vifited  by  the  Inca, 
39.  His  perfidious  feizure  of  him,  43.  Agrees  to 
Atahualpa*s  offer  for  his  ranfom,  45.  Divifion 
of  their  plunder,  48.  Refufes  Atahualpa  his  li- 
berty, 50.  His  ignorance  expofed  to  Auhualpa, 
54.  Beftows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  Inca»  55.  Puts 
2  him 
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him  to  death»  57.  Advances  to  Cuzco,  60.  Ho- 
nours conferred  on  him  by  the  Spantih  courti  66. 
Beginning  of  diiTentions  between  him  and  A)ma- 
gro,  67.  His  civil  regulations,  68.  Founds  the 
cityofLioia)  70.  Infurredion  of  the  Peruvians, 
73.  Cuzco  feized  by  Almagro,  80.  Deludes  Al- 
magro  by  negociations,  83.  Defeats  Almagro, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  88.  Puts  Almagro  to 
death,  92.  Divides  the  country  among  his  fol- 
lowers, 95,  The  impolitic  partiality  of  his  allot- 
ments, iiid.  Makes  his  brother  Gonzalo  governor 
of  Quito,  97,  Is  affaflinated  by  Juan  de  Herrada, 
107. 

Pizarroy  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito,  by 
his  brother  Francis,  iii.  97.  His  expedition  over 
.the  Andes,  98.  Is  deferted  by  Orcllana,  99.  His 
diflrefs  on  this  event,  102.  His  difaftrous  return 
to  Quito,  103.  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to 
oppofe  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new  viceroy,  130.  Af- 
fumes  the  government  of  Peru,  134.  Marches 
againft  the  viceroy,  137.  Defeats  and  kills  him, 
139,  Is  advifed  by  Carvajal  to  aflume  the  (ovC' 
reigntyofthe  country,  141.  Chufes  to  negociate 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  143.  Confultations  of 
the  court  on  his  condufl:,  ibid.  His  violent  riefo- 
lutions  on  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  lai  Gafca,  151. 
Refolves  to  oppofe  him  by  violence,  153.  Marches 
to  reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  155.  Defeats  him, 
156.  Is  deferted  by  his  troops  on  the  approach  of 
Gafca,  160.  Surrenders  and  is  executed,  i6l# 
His  adherents,  men  of  no  principle,  166. 

Plataj  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Dias  de  Solis,  i.  302. 
Its  amazing  width,  ii.  458. 

Plinyj  the  naturalift,  inftance  of  bis  ignorance  in  ge- 
ography, i.  359. 

P^;sr^^de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i.  280.  Ro- 
mantic motive  of  his  voyage,  281. 

Popt4ktiQn  of  the  earth,  Apw  progrefs  of,  i,  i. 

M  m  3  Port9 
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Porto  BelIo»  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  238* 

Porto  Rico,  18  fettled  and  fubjecled  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  i.  265. 

Porto  Santo,  the  firft  difcovcry  of,  1.  63. 

Poriugnl^.  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  inquifition 
was  firft  introduced  into,  i.  361. 

Portuguefe^  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, i.  56.  59.  Firft  African  difcoverics  of,  60. 
Madeira  difcovered,  64,  65.  They  double  Cape 
Bojador,  66.  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the 
countries  they  (hould  difcover,  70.  Cape  Verd 
Iflands,  and  the  Azores  difcovered,  72.  Voyage 
to  the  £aft  Indies  by  Vafco  deGama,  207. 

Potojiy  the  rich  filver-mines  there>  how  difcovered, 
iii.  349*  The  mines  of,  greatly  exhaufted  and 
fcarcely  worth  working,  478. 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Ameri^* 
cans,  ii.  159. 

Property^  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  130.  Notions  of  the  Brafilians  con- 
cerning, 494. 

Protestor  of  the  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America,  his 
fundion,  iii.  328. 

Ptolemy^  the  philofopher,  his  geographical  defcriptions 
more  ample  and  exa£t  than  thofe  of  his  predecefTors, 
i,  35,  His  Geography  tranflated  by  the  Arabians, 
39.     His  erroneous  polition  of  the  Ganges,    3^6, 


^etlavaca^  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  as 
king  of  Mexico,  ii,  396.  Condufts  in  perfon  the 
fierce  attacks  which  obliged  Cortes  to  abandon  his 
capital,  397,     Dies  of  the  fmall-pox,  398. 

^tvedoy  Bi^iop  of  Darien^^  his  conference  with  Las 

Cafa^ 
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Cafas  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  i.  327. 

^ickfilber^  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of,  at 
Guanacabelica,  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain, 
iii.  478.     The  price  of,  why  reduced,  ihid. 

^inquina^  or  Jefuits  bark,  a  production  peculiar  to 
Peru,  iii.  356. 

^iposy  or  hiftoric  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  ac- 
count of,  iii.  229. 

^itOf  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana  Capac, 
Inca  of  Peru,  iii.  29.  Is  left  to  his  fon  Atahualpa, 
30.  Atahualpa's  general  revolts  after  his  death, 
60.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under  Benal- 
cazar,  62.  Benalcazar  deprived,  and  Gonzalo 
Fizarro  made  governor,  97. 


Ramujio,  his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  coaft 

of  Africa,  i.  353, 
Regifier  (hips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced  in  the  trade 

between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  381.     Super* 

fede  the  ufe  of  the  galeons,  382. 
Religion  of  the  native  Americans,   an  inquiry  into^ 

ii.  190. 
RibaSf  his  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people 

ofCinaloa,  ii.  505.  Of  their  want  of  religion,  509. 
Rio  de  la  Plata^  and  Tucuman,  account  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, iii.  273. 
Rivers^  the  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 
Robiforty  profeiTor,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of 

various  climates,  ii.  459. 
Roldarty  Francis,  isleft  chief  juftice  in  Hifpaniola,  by 

Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  188.     Becomes  ringleader 

of  a  mutiny,  200.     Submits,  204. 
Romans,  their  progrefs  in  navigation  and  difcovery, 

i.  25.    Their  military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical 

;M-ts  and  commerce,  26*    Navigation  and  trade  fa- 
voured 
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voured  in  the  provincei  under  their  goveroraeot,  27. 

Their  cxtenfivc  difcoveries  by  land,  29.      Their 

empire  and  the  fciences,  deftroyed  together,  36. 
Rubruguisy    father,   his  embafly  from  France  to  the 

Chan  of  the  Tartars,  i.  47. 
Ruffians^   Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them,  ii.  38. 

Uncertainty  of9  4.74. 


Sacoticasy  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  when  difcovered, 

ill.  349* 
San  Salvador^  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher 

Columbus,  i.  134. 
Sanchoy   Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiftory  qf  the 

conqueft  of  Peru,  iii.  420. 
Sandoval^   the  (hocking  barbarities  executed   by,  in 

Mexico,  ii.  443. 
Sandovaly  Francifco  Tello  de,  is  fent  by  the  emperor 

Charles  V.  to  Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America, 

iii.  123.     His  moderation  and  prudence,  124. 
Savage  life,  a  general  eftimate  of,  ii.  923. 
Sca/pSf  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them 

from  their  enemies,  ii.  500. 
Serralvoy  marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains  during 

his  viceroyalty  in  America,  iii.  494. 
Seville^  extraordinary  increafe  of  its  manufi^fitures  by 

the  American  trade,    iii.  479.      Its  trade  greatly 

reduced,  480.    The  American  trade  remoYed  to 

Cadiz,  368. 
Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  pradifed  by  the  ngr 

tive  Peruvians,  iii.  252. 
Sonoraj  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  m»de  there  by 

the  Spaniards,  iii.  2164. 
Souly  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  n,,%02* 
South  Sea^  firft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  JSal^^ 

boa,  i.  2QO.  ^ 

Spain^  general  idea  of  the  policy  Qf»  with  iiegacd  to 

tho 
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the  American  colonies,  iii.  281.  Early  interpo- 
fition  of  the  regal  auihority  in  the  colonies,  282. 
All  the  American  dominions  of,  fubjeded  to  two 
viceroys,  284.  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eftablifh- 
ed,  285.  The  colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  309.  Advantages  ihe  derived  from 
her  colonies,  358.  Why  (he  does  not  ftill  derive 
the  fame,  360.  Rapid  decline  of  trade,  362.  This 
decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
intercourfe  with  America,  366.  Employs  guarda 
coftas  to  check  illicit  trade,  380.  The  ufe  of  re- 
gifter  fhips  introduced,  ^81.  Eftablifhment  of  the 
company  of  Caraccas,  385.  Enlargement  of  com- 
mercial  ideas  there,  387.  Free  trade  permitted  to 
feveral  provinces,  390.  Revenue  derived  from 
America,  409.     Specification,  489. 

Spaniards y  their  curious  form  of  taking  polleffion  of 
new  difcovered  countries,  i.  382. 

Strabo^  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographi- 
cal ignorance  of  the  ancients,  i.  355.  His  own 
want  of  geographical  knowledge,  360. 

Superjiition  always  ,  conneited  with  a  defire  of  pene- 
trating into  the  fccrets  of  futurity,  ii.  205. 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  Mexico^ 
to  fuperfede  Cortes  in  his  command,  but  fails  in  the 
attempt,  ii.  438. 

Tartars^  the  poffibility  of  their  migrating  to  America, 

Ji.  43- 
Tla/calay  in  Mexico,  charafler  of  the  natives  of,  ii^ 

297.     Oppofe  the  paffage  of  the  Spaniards,  298. 

Are  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  305. 
Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beft  flavoured  of  any  in  all 

America,  iii.  356. 
Tottpirramhs,  account  of  their  ferocious  courage  from 

Lery,  ii.  502. 

TTraJe^ 


INDEX. 

Trade^  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  to\ot\k^i 
iii.  390.  Increafe  of  the  Spanifh  cuftoms  from  this 
meafure,  485. 

Trade  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  wfaeii  difco- 
vereil  by  navigators,  i.  27. 

Travellers^  ancient,  chara<fter  of  their  writings,  i.  50. 

Trinidad^  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus on  his  third  voyage,  i.  197. 

Tucuman^  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, iii.  273, 

Tyrey  the  commerce   of  that  city,    how  condufted, 

»•  35'- 
Tythes  of  Spanifli  America,  how  applied  by  the  court 

of  Spain,  iii.  490. 


Vaca  de  Cajlro^  Chriftoval,  Is  fent  from  Spain  to  re- 
gulate the  government  of  Peru,  iii.  94.  Arrives 
at  Quito,  no.  AiTumes  the  fupreme  authority, 
ibid.  Defeats  young  Almagro,  H2.  The  fevc- 
rity  of  his  proceedings,  113.  Prevents  an  infur- 
reflion  concerted  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations, 
128.     Is  imprifoned  by  the  new  viceroy,  130. 

Valverde^  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to 
Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  iii.  40.  Gives  his  fane- 
tion  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Atahualpa, 

56. 

VegOy  Garcilaflb  de  la,  charafter  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Spanifh  writers  concerning  Peru,  iii.  421. 

Vegetables^  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the  foil 
where  they  grow,  ii.  24,  25. 

Velafquez^    Diego  de,    conquers  the   ifland   of  Cuba^ 

'  i.  278.  337.  His  preparations  for  invading  New 
Spain,  ii.  247.  His  difficulty  in  chuiing  a  com- 
mander fur  the  expedition,  248.  Appoints  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  249.  His  motives  to  this  choice, 
251.  Becomes  fufpicious  of  Cortes,  252.  Orders 
Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his  commiffion,  and  ar- 
3  rtftcd. 


